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CHURCHILL* 


CITY    OF    BOSTOI^. 


In  Board  of  Aldermen,  July  6,  1880. 

Ordered,  That  the  thanks  of  the  City  Council  be  tendered 
to  Egbert  Dickson  Smith,  Esq.,  for  the  very  appropriate 
and  eloquent  Oration  upon  the  life  and  services  of  Samuel 
Adajms,  which  was  delivered  before  the  municipal  authorities 
of  this  city,  July  5,  1880,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  statue  of  that  Revolutionary  Patriot  in  this  city ;  and 
that  a  copy  of  said  oration  be  requested  for  publication. 

Passed.      Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

HUGH  O'BRIEN, 

Chairman. 

In  Common  Council,  July  8,  1880. 
Passed  in  concurrence. 

HARVEY   N.    SHEPARD, 

President. 

Approved  July  12,  1880. 

FREDERICK   O.    PRINCE, 

Mayor. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest:  S.    F.    McCLEARY, 

Gity  Clerk. 


Boston,  July  14,  1880. 

Gentlemen  of  the   City  Council :  — 

In  accordance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  order, 
I  take  jDleasure  in  sending  you  herewith  a  copy  of  my  address 
delivered  uj)on  the  5th  of  July,  and  remain 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

EOBEET  D.  SMITH. 


ORATION. 


oV«>;o 


Mr.  Mayor,  G-entlemen  of  the  GovmcU,  and  Fellow- 
Citizens  :  — 

Although  the  day  we  celebrate  is  a  national  one ; 
although  this  anniversary  commemorates  the  birth- 
cry  of  a  nation,  weak  and  feeble  then,  —  composed 
of  scattered  farmers  and  sailors  on  "  the  shores  of  the 
misty  Atlantic ; "  a  nation,  which,  —  as  the  genie  in 
the  Eastern  fable,  rismg  before  the  astonished  eyes 
of  the  fisherman,  from  the  vessel  cast  upon  the 
shore,  —  in  a  trice,  has  spread  like  a  cloud  over  a 
continent,  wider  than  the  whole  civilized  world  beside ; 
yet,  as  in  the  town  of  Boston,  more  than  in  any  other 
place,  and  in  this,  more  than  in  any  other  colony, 
were  sown  the  seeds  and  are  to  be  found  the  causes, 
the  habits  of  thought  and  principles  of  action,  which 
brought  about  the  great  result,  —  the  American  Revo- 
lution; and  as  Samuel  Adams,  a  native  and  citizen  all 
his  life  of  this  town,  more  than  any  other  man,  kin- 
dled and  kept  in  a  constant  glow  the  fires  of  patriot- 
ism, but  also,  more  than  any  other,  may  be  truly  said 
to  have  represented  the  principles  and  anticij)ated  the 
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consequences  of  the  American  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, —  it  has  been  thought  proper,  at  this  time,  to 
call  to  mind  some  incidents  of  his  life  and  times, 
and  that  the  principles  of  which  he  was  the  exj)onent 
and  personification  should  be  the  lofty  subject  of  my 
theme. 

I  thank  yon,  Mr.  Mayor,  for  your  selection  of  a 
subject  when  you  invited  me  to  speak  to  you  on  this 
occasion.  Your  indication  of  your  wishes  will  render 
this  selection  not  invidious;  and  my  treatment  will 
not  seem  partial,  or  particidar,  by  reason  of  a 
choice  from  out  a  galaxy  of  heroes  and  statesmen, 
among  whom  one  star  only  difiereth  from  another 
star  in  glory. 

In  that  Pantheon  of  departed  heroes,  the  old  hall 
of  the  JS'ational  Capitol  at  Washington,  to  which  each 
State  has  been  invited  by  Congress  to  contribute  two 
representatives  of  her  history,  Massachusetts  has, 
within  a  few  years,  placed  two  noble  statues,  —  the 
one  is  of  John  Winthrop,  as  most  worthily  represent- 
ing our  early  colonial  period;  the  other  of  Samuel 
Adams,  the  personification  of  the  Revolution.  It  has 
been  said  that  your  Legislature  hesitated  long  be- 
tween the  latter  and  his  more  distinguished  kinsman, 
John  Adams,  the  second  President  of  the  United 
States. 

But  the  great  goods  of  fortune  which  had  attended 
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the  latter,  the  more  national  and  puhlic  rewards  which 
had  been  his  during  his  long  life,  so  many  and  such 
as  seldom  or  never  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  another, 
doubtless  had  their  weight  with  the  powers  which 
determined  the  selection.  The  Greek  philosopher 
said,  "  J^o  man  is  to  be  pronounced  happy  before  his 
death ; "  and  he  mentioned  as  the  most  fortunate  per- 
son whom  he  had  known  one  who  was  the  father  of 
two  virtuous  youths,  both  upon  the  same  day  victors 
in  the  Olympic  games.  This  father,  when  raised  in 
the  arms  of  his  sons  in  the  moment  of  congratula- 
tion, died  from  excess  of  joy. 

So  it  was  with  John  Adams,  who  upon  the  4th  of 
July,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  while  his  son  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  same  day  with  his  fellow- 
signer  of  the  Declaration,  Thomas  Jefferson,  expired, 
in  the  full  possession  of  evei-ything  that  can  make  old 
age  desirable. 

It  has  been  said,  "  If  the  chariot  and  horses  of  fire 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  he  could  scarcely  have 
had  a  more  splendid  translation,  or  departed  in  a 
brighter  blaze  of  glory." 

But  Samuel  Adams  lived  and  died  poor,  and  post- 
humous justice  has  at  last  come,  in  some  measure, 
to  even  up  the  moral  equities,  by  a  recognition  which 
he  would  indeed  have  valued. 
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Of  the  marble  statue  at  Washington  a  bronze 
reproduction  by  the  same  artist  has  been  presented 
to  your  city  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Phillips. 

This  noble  gift  is  to  be  placed  most  fittingly 
in  Dock  Square,  among  the  streets  which  Adams 
frequented,  near  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern,  where 
he  talked  and  taught,  upon  his  right  hand,  old  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  cradle  of  liberty  which  he  so  often  rocked, 
and  lookuig  straight  upon  the  heights  of  Charles- 
town.     It  is  a  typical  statue. 

Thy  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share. 

Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye  ! 
Thee  let  me  follow  with  my  bosom  bare, 

Nor  heed  the  blast  which  howls  along  the  sky. 

Born  in  1722,  and  dying  at  the  age  of  over  four- 
score years  (in  1803) ,  the  latter  half  of  his  life  ex- 
tended over  the  period  which  most "  tried  men's  souls." 
And  yet  his  story  is  singularly  wanting  in  romantic 
action  or  striking  incident.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  noble  scenes,  Ms  is  a  history  of  writings, 
of  conferences,  of  resolutions  and  State  papers. 

The  son  of  a  Boston  merchant,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  when  he  took  his  master's  degree,  in 
1743,  he  proposed  as  his  thesis  the  question, 
"  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  Supreme  Magis- 
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trate,  if  the  Commonwealth  camiot  otherwise  be 
preserved."  On  this  question  he  maintained  the 
affirmative.  This  is  the  text  of  the  sermon  of  liis 
life,  and  the  motive  of  his  subsequent  political  career. 

On  leaving  college  he  gave  some  attention  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  but  soon  abandoned  that  profes- 
sion for  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  his  father  was 
engaged. 

It  Avas  not  until  he  was  forty-four  years  of  age 
that  he  was  sent  by  his  fellow-townsmen  to  represent 
them  in  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  the 
Province. 

Up  to  that  time  his  highest  political  oflftce  had 
been  the  chairmanship  of  the  town-meetings  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  at  which  he  usually  presided,  so  that 
the  town-house  came  to  be  called  his  throne. 

But  during  all  this  period  he  had  interested  him- 
self BO  much  in  political  discussion,  in  conversation 
with  the  people  in  the  rope-walk,  the  ship-yard,  and 
the  Green  Dragon  tavern,  and  in  writing  in  the 
public  prints,  that  he  had  come  to  be  considered  as 
the  most  stanch  and  steady  friend  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  the  most  skilful  organizer  of  the 
popular  party  in  the  province. 

In  those  days,  Boston,  a  peninsula,  less  than  half 
of  its  present  size  (so  much  of  its  territory  has 
been    stolen    from    the    sea),    contained    less    than 
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sixteen  thousand  people,  mostly  dwelling  in  one 
corner  thereof,  —  between  Summer  street  and  the 
harbor. 

This  handful  of  people  were  actively  engaged  in 
trade  and  the  fisheries.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  since,  also  on  the  Fourth  of  July  (1631),  within 
the  first  year  after  the  foundation  of  your  city,  the 
first  vessel,  Governor  Winthrop's  bark,  "  Fortune  of 
the  Bay,"  had  been  launched,  and  commerce  had 
so  increased  in  a  short  hundred  years,  that  during 
the  early  manhood  of  Samuel  Adams,  more  than 
one  vessel  on  the  average  entered  and  cleared 
from   this   port    each    and   every  day    of  the    year. 

So  that  before  the  blighting  legislation  which 
preceded  the  Revolution  had  crippled  trade, 
the  harbor  and  wharves  of  the  peninsula  were 
filled  with  the  clamor  of  men,  and  the  creaking  of 
cordage,  —  '^'^  clamor  virorum  stridorque  rudentwtn,''''  — 
and  Boston  was  the  princi]3al  and  most  important 
town  of  l^orth  America. 

At  the  ]^orth  End,  where  were  the  wharves  and 
the  ship-yards,  there  was  a  certain  political  organiza- 
tion, made  up  in  part  of  hardy  shipwrights,  and, 
therefore,  called  the  Caulker's  Club. 

This  Caulker's  Club,  of  which  Samuel  Adams 
was  the  leading  spirit,  has  given,  probably,  to 
the    language     of     English-speaking    nations    the 
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much-abused  word  "  caucus ; "  though  composed  of 
a  few  mechanics  and  artisans  in  a  remote  American 
village,  then  out  of  the  world  one  may  say,  this 
club  has  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  the 
destinies  of  a  nation  than  all  the  Jacobin  clubs  of 
France. 

For,  however  important  to  the  cause  of  American 
liberty  was  the  eloquence  of  Otis  (that  flame  of 
fire) ,  the  logic  of  John  Adams,  or,  later,  the 
courage  of  military  leaders  like  Warren,  Prescott, 
or  Pickering,  before  the  vague  aspirations  of  the 
other  colonists  had  taken  form,  Samuel  Adams, 
backed  by  this  club,  was  preeminent  in  embodying, 
uniting,  and  directing  the  will  of  his  constituents, 
and  in  collecting  the  scattered  threads  of  oppo- 
sition, which  would  otherwise  have  been  factious, 
and  weaving  them  together  into  the  strong  cable 
of   constitutional  liberty. 

Therefore  it  is  that  he  has  been  called  by  Jefferson 
"  The  Palinurus ;  "  by  others,  the  "  Father  of  the  Rev- 
olution." 

He  was  made,  says  John  Adams,  "  a  wedge  of 
steel,  to  spht  the  knot  of  lignum-vitse  which  tied 
North  America  to  England." 

It  also  happened  that  in  Boston,  a  few  years  before 
his  birth,  was  estabhshed  the  first  American  news- 
paper, the  "  JSTews-letter,"  and  at  the  time  of  his  birth 
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one  other  paper,  the  "  Courant,"  was  also  published,  in 
the  office  of  which  the  printer,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
was  working  as  an  apprentice. 

Young  Samuel  Adams,  first  of  Americans,  recog- 
nized the  power  of  the  press  as  a  mighty  engine  for 
moulding  the  popular  thought,  and,  gifted  with  a  keen 
and  polished  pen,  "  every  dip  of  which,"  Governor 
Bernard  said,.  "  stung  him  like  a  horned  snake,"  he 
made  the  newspapers  the  daily  vehicle  of  his  high 
thoughts   and  noble  aspirations. 

This  was  before  we  came  to  blows;  this  was 
when  people  had  time  to  read  and  to  think. 

It  was  when  liberty,  religious  or  political,  was  not 
a  matter  of  course,  and  when  the  danger  of  oppres- 
sion was  a  cloud  arising  out  of  the  "  black  water,"  as 
the  Hindoos  call  the  ocean,  and  coming  across  the 
seas  from  the  mother  country  with  every  Eastern 
breeze. 

Long  before  he  was  elected  a  representative  of  his 
native  town,  his  discussions  in  the  newspaper,  over 
various  signatures,  of  public  questions  announced 
his  favorite  doctrines,  which  have  now  become  the 
watchwords  of  constitutional  liberty, —  such  as  that 
government  rests  upon  the  equal  rights  of  all  men ; 
that  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  people  are  para- 
mount to  all  other  law,  and  that  there  exists  in  them 
a  right  to   change   bad    constitutions;    that    mag- 
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istrates  may  be  guilty,  and  often  are  guilty  of  treason 
and  rebellion ;  that  the  union  of  the  several  func- 
tions of  goverinnent  is  dangerous  to  liberty;  and,  as 
to  the  application  of  his  doctrines  to  the  colony,  that 
her  representation  in  Parliament  was  impossible; 
that  Parliament,  or  the  king,  or  both,  had  no  right 
to  abrogate  the  liberties,  or  legislate  for  the  colonies. 

The  first  denial  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax 
the  colonists  contained  in  any  official  paper;  the  first 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act;  the  first  suggestion  of  a 
union  of  the  colonies,  are  in  the  instructions  of  the 
town  of  Boston  to  its  representatives,  drafted  in 
1764  by  Samuel  Adams. 

All  this  was  before  the  struggle,  and  during  the 
mutterings  of  the  storm.  When  the  storm  came,  as 
Webster  said  of  his  father,  "''■  Through  the  fire  and 
blood  of  seven  years  of  Revolutionary  war,  he 
shrank  fron  no  toil,  no  danger,  to  serve  his  country." 

It  was  said  of  another  civilian  of  the  Revolution, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  in  most  happy  phrase  and  with 
a  double  meaning,  "Eripuit  coelo  fulmen  sceptrum 
que  tyrannis;  but  when  the  thunder-bolt,  which 
Adams  had  forged  and  placed  glowing  in  the 
hands  of  liberty,  was  growing  cold  and  dull  during 
the  trials  of  the  Revolution,  he  returned  home, 
again  and  again,  to  breathe  upon  it,  from  the  fiery 
furnace  of  his  zeal,  and  as  he  moulded  and  pointed 
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it  anew  upon  the  iron  anvil  of  his  will  the  spai'ks 
of  patriotism  flew  upward  to  the  heavens. 

From  the  age  of  forty-four  to  seventy-seven,  for 
thirty  years,  as  Representative  of  Boston  in  the 
Great  and  General  Court  of  the  Province;  and  as 
Clerk  of  that  body,  as  Secretary  of  the  Colony, 
as  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  where  he 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  J^aval  Afi'airs,  and 
represented  Massachusetts  till  1781,  soon  after  which 
peace  was  declared;  as  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  which  he  framed 
the  Bill  of  Kights ;  as  Senator  and  President  of  the 
Senate  of  this  State;  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
Governor  from  the  death  of  Hancock,  in  1794,  —  his 
was  a  life  of  constant,  untiring,  and  laborious  public 
service. 

Unsuccessful  in  his  private  business,  in  which 
his  father's  fortune  was  also  lost,  —  engaged  in 
trade  at  a  most  disastrous  period,  —  from  the  time 
of  his  engaging  in  the  public  service  he  was 
supported  by  the  pittance  accorded  in  those  times 
to  public  servants,  and  this  was  at  times  in  arrears, 
and  paid,  during  a  portion  of  the  time,  in  a 
terribly    depreciated   currency. 

Living  always  in  decent  poverty,  which  was 
supported     and     relieved     by     the     industry     and 
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economy  of  his  wife,  when  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic life,  in  1797,  he  had  no  means  of  support ; 
and  when  he  died,  in  1803,  it  has  been  said  that 
he  would  have  been  carried  to  his  last  resting- 
place  (in  the  Old  Granary  Burying  Ground)  at 
the  charge  of  his  friends,  had  not  the  death  of 
his  only  son  given  him  a  small  support  for  his 
declining   years. 

These  last  years  were  clouded  by  grief  and 
mental  disease.  He  left  no  male  descendant  to 
bear  his  name.  At  home  he  was  a  firm  opponent 
of  all  extravagance,  dissipation,  and  sumptuary 
expense,  and  an  advocate  and  example  of  the 
sternest  republican  simplicity  in  life  and  morals 
as  the  surest  guaranties  of  the  perpetuation  of 
liberty.  Indeed,  he  said  he  hoped  to  make  Bos- 
ton a  "Christian  Sparta."  He  caused  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  stocks  and  of  the  whipping-posts, 
as  being  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  freemen. 

The  cultivation  of  private  and  social  virtue 
and  the  education  of  the  children  of  all  citizens 
by  free  schools  may  be  said  to  have  been  his 
hobbies. 

Such  was  his  own  frugality  that  it  was  not 
till  after  middle  life  that  he  had  a  single  silver 
spoon  in  his  house.  When  he  was  a  delegate 
to   the  Continental  Congress  he  was  actually  pro- 
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vided  with  a  fitting  suit  of  clothes  by  the  kindness 
of  certain  friends  in  Boston,  and,  tliis  being  captured 
by  the  British,  he  was  obhged  to  procure  another 
in  Philadelphia,  at  the  expense  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Such  was  his  Roman  firmness  that,  though 
he  had  served  during  seven  years,  as  it  was  said, 
with  "a  halter  about  his  neck,"  he  opposed  the 
pardon  of  those  convicted  of  treason  during  Shay's 
rebellion,  on  the  ground  that  one  who  rebelled 
against  a  constitutional  goverimient,  in  which  he  had 
an  equal  voice,  was  worthy  of  the  severest  pun- 
ishment —  death. 

As  early  as  1764  he  had  opposed  the  slave- 
trade,  and  when  a  negro  girl  was  offered  as  a 
present  to  his  wife,  he  dechned  to  receive  her 
as  a  slave,  saying  that  "  Surry  must  be  free  on 
crossing  the  threshold  of  his  house."  She  after- 
wards served  his  family  faithfully  thirty  years. 

Such  is  a  short  view  of  the  life  of  the  patriot 
who  organized  the  Revolution,  who  gave  his  life 
to  the  cause  from  a  pure  love  of  liberty  and  a 
conscientious  belief  in  the  natural  right  of  a 
people  to  resist  what  is  wrong  in  government  and 
oppressive  to  the  many.  Life  to  him  was  very 
serious.  It  was  a  continued  struggle  with  poverty, 
a  resistance  to  power  and  oppression,  a  watchful 
battle   for   freedom   and   self-government. 
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The  scenes  in  which  he  lived  are  our  early 
history,  the  steps  taken  by  this  province  in  the 
new  and  untried  path  of  liberty  ;  and  familiar 
as  they  are  let  me  recall  to  your  recollection 
some  of  those  well-known  incidents  with  which 
my  subject  is  connected  ;  and  in  so  doing,  to 
show  briefly  how  far  the  notions  entertained  by 
him  have  impressed  themselves  upon  subsequent 
times  ;  how  far  his  sibylline  prescience  is  fairly 
to   be   considered   as    a   guide. 

The  germs  or  seeds  of  the  American  Revolution 
are  to  be  found  more  immediately  in  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  land  and  colony. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  their  narrowness  and 
bigotry,  they  were 

Good  yeomen, 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England, 

To  show  us  here  the  mettle  of  their  pasture. 

They  were  men  of  logic  and  courage,  willing  to 
suifer  for  opinion's  sake,  ready  to  die  for  that  which 
they  thoiTght  right. 

This  same  spirit  which  animated  the  early  colonists, 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  resistance  to  arbitrary  power, 
was  left,  no  doubt,  in  England. 

Indeed,  it  had  a  temporary  success  in  the  resistance 
to  Charles  Stewart,  culminating  in  his  trial  and  exe- 
cution j    and  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in 
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the  more  peaceable  and  permanent  revolution  of  1688, 
which  secm-ed  the  rule  of  the  people  of  England  by 
and  through  their  commons. 

The  parallel  development  of  the  same  character- 
istics among  kindred  peoples,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, must  always  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  history. 

The  times  in  which  a  man  lives,  the  people  among 
whom  he  is  bred,  insensibly  to  him  form  his  character 
and  determine  his  actions. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  great  popular 
movement  depends  upon  the  will  or  genius  of  a  single 
person;  much  as  one  man  may  guide  and  direct  the 
movements  of  a  people,  he  is  still  a  child  of 
destiny. 

So  Samuel  Adams,  the  last  of  the  Puritans,  as  he 
has  been  called,  I  think  falsely,  was  the  legitimate 
result  of  the  people,  the  country,  and  the  times,  and 
of  the  century  of  colonial  life  preceding  his  birth. 
Men  of  his  character,  though  less  in  degree  and  force, 
though  not  combining  his  many  qualities  of  head  and 
heart,  fitting  him  to  lead  men,  there  were  many  among 
the  Puritan  fathers.  Each  ship  brought  some  of  them 
to  the  bleak  or  rugged  shores  of  either  cape  which 
guards  our  bay. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  Cromwell  himself  was 
stopped  at  Bristol  on  his  way  to  America. 
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The  descendants  of  these  Pnritans,  Magnmiimi 
Remi  JSTepotes,  have  peopled  a  great  helt  of  the  con- 
tinent with  men  of  ruhng  minds.  "Wlienever  a  man 
rises  to  eminence  in  the  northern  range  of  States,  it  is 
fonnd  tliat  the  bones  of  his  ancestors  are  resting  in 
the  old  graveyards  of  the  Commonwealth,  which 
should  he  the  Mecca  of  the  now  imperial  West.  The 
ancestors  of  Grenerals  Grant  and  Sherman  lie  with 
the  ancestors  of  Adams  and  Franklin.  The  ancestors 
of  these  men  may  claim  to  belong  to  a  commanding 
race  ;  when  in  power,  indeed,  capable  of  tyranny,  but 
as  subjects,  no  people  more  capable  of  free  thought 
and  action  or  of  stubborn  resistance  to  oppression. 

To  these  emigrants  to  the  province,  enterprising 
and  conscientious,  Puritans,  Independents,  Sectaries, 
disposed  to  question  for  themselves  and  without 
much  reverence  for  authority,  the  kings  of  the 
Stewart  line  did  not  scruple  to  grant  territories  in 
IS'orth  America,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
"  Western  Seas,"  to  which  these  kings  had  only  the 
right  of  discovery. 

Connected  with  the  general  passion  for  colonization, 
which  had  taken  possession  of  all  European  nations, 
there  was  in  the  minds  of  English  sovereigns  a  feeling 
that  active,  uneasy,  and  factious  subjects  might  well 
spend  their  energies  in  subduing  the  wilderness  of  the 
JS'ew  World. 
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So  little  was  the  well-being  of  the  colonists  an 
object  of  fostering  care,  that  all  sorts  of  criminals 
were  transported  to  some  of  the  more  flourishing 
plantations  and  sold  to  the  planters  for  temporary 
periods  of  servitude,  and  all  the  Colonial  Acts  of 
Massachusetts  abolishing  the  slave-trade  were  vetoed 
by  the  king  or  royal  governors. 

The  magnitude  of  the  colonial  system  was  neither 
anticipated  nor  understood  at  the  time  of  granting 
the  early  charters,  and  the  Colonial  Charter  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  as  well  as  the  Province  Charter, 
contained  certain  very  important  provisions,  upon 
which  the  conservative,  as  well  as  the  independent, 
subject  could  found  a  claim  to  the  right  of  self- 
government. 

The  material  provisions  of  these  charters  granted 
the  colonists  power  —  I  quote  from  the  fii'st  charter  — 
"  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  good  and  wel- 
fare of  said  company,  and  for  the  government  of  said 
lands  and  plantations,  and  the  people  inhabiting  and 
to  inhabit  the  same,  as  to  them,  from  time  to  time, 
shall  be  thought  meet  —  so  as  such  laws  and  ordi- 
nances be  not  contrary  to  the  state  of  this  own  realm 
of  England."     [Col.  Ch.  1628,  p.  9.J 

"  That  they  shall  live  under  our  allegiance."  lb. 
11. 

"  That  all  our  subjects  who  shall  go  to  and  inhabit 
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(said  plantations,  etc.)  shall  have  and  enjoy  all 
liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural-born  sub- 
jects, within  any  of  the  dominions  of  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  as  if  they  were  born  in  England."  Ih. 

Upon  these  clauses  hang  all  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets, so  far  as  the  legal  or  constitutional  aspect  of 
the  controversy  went  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

These  colonists  were  left  much  to  themselves  for  a 
hundred  years,  during  the  troubles  of  Charles  with 
the  parliaments,  and  during  the  severe  rule  of  Crom- 
well, with  whom  they  were  disposed  to  sympathize ; 
for  it  is  true,  I  believe,  that  as  late  as  1660,  the 
Regicides,  Goffe  and  Whalley,  were  publicly  received 
and  entertained  in  Boston.  It  was  not  till  fourteen 
months  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  that  he 
was  proclaimed  king,  in  Boston.  And  it  was  actually 
thirty  days  before  the  news  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 
reached  Boston,  that  the  people  of  the  town  had  risen 
and  driven  out  the  royal  governor. 

The  colonists  had  grown  strong  in  liberty  and  in 
self-reliance,  and  when  they  were  thought  ripe  for 
taxation  they  were  found  also  ready  to  maintain  their 
rights  under  their  charters,  and  to  contend  that  it  was 
the  birthright  of  Englishmen  to  be  taxed  only  by  their 
own  consent ;  and  as  by  their  situation  and  circum- 
stances the  colonists  were  not  and  could  not  be  repre- 
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sented  in  Parliament,  they  could  not  be  taxed  by  that 
body,  but  only  by  their  own  representatives  in  the 
General  Court,  whose  laws  were  subject  only  to  the 
veto  of  the  sovereign,  to  whom  alone  they  owed 
allegiance. 

This  position,  in  conflict  with  the  supreme  power  of 
Parliament,  which  claimed  the  right  to  impose  taxes, 
gave  great  umbrage  to  the  partisans  of  the  ministry. 

ISTay,  some  of  the  bolder  and  freer  of  the  colonists 
were  ready  to  go  further,  and  to  rest  their  demands 
upon  the  natural  right  of  men;  and  even  to  take  the 
ground  that  governments  rested  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  were  really  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  people,  —  a  doctrine  which  has  since 
obtained  some  currency,  but  then  was  not  at  all 
palatable  to  those  who  governed,  and  especially  to 
those  who  maintained  the  divine  rights  of  kings. 

Among  the  latter  class  was  Samuel  Adams,  who 
was  a  friend,  as  well  as  a  leader,  of  the  people, 
and  by  nature  extremely  jealous  and  watchful  of 
assumed  or  centralized  power. 

Trained  in  the  school  of  habitual  opposition, 
and  always  resting  upon  his  arms  before  the 
watch-fire  of  liberty,  the  fibre  of  his  mind  was  of 
that  toughness,  and  his  nature  so  undaunted  and 
incorruptible,  that  no  want  of  success  for  a 
moment     damped   his    courage. 
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He  early  saw  the  end  that  must  come,  —  that 
the    colonists    must  fight  at    last   for  their   liberties. 

To  that  test  he  was  willing  to  submit  the  cause, 
and   his   prescience   foretold   the    resiilt. 

As  soon  as  he  was  embarked  in  the  legislative 
life,  and  his  character  was  known  in  England, 
and  became  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  ministry, 
and  it  was  also  known  that  he  was  very  poor, 
it  was  proposed,  as  usual  in  those  days  and  with 
the  ministry  of  George  III.,  when  the  clamorous 
grew  troublesome,  to  silence  him  with  some  office 
in   the    gift    of  government. 

Gov.  Hutchinson,  whom  he  was  opposing,  in 
answer  to  some  friend  who  asked  why  he  was 
not  so  silenced,  replied,  "  Such  is  the  obstinacy 
and  inflexible  disposition  of  the  man  that  he  never 
can    be  conciliated  by  any  ofiice  or  gift  whatever." 

Some  years  later,  when  he  had  been  warned 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  April,  1775,  the  eve 
of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th  was  escaping  from  Lexington  at 
dawn,  through  the  fields,  in  company  with  a  friend, 
he    said,    "This   is    a    glorious    day." 

His  friend,  supposing  he  alluded  to  the  weather, 
said,  "  It   is   very   pleasant,   indeed." 

"  I.  mean,"  said  Adams,  "  this  is  a  glorious  day 
for   America." 
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The  story  is  too  long  to  tell  of  acts  of  Samuel 
Adams  which  go  to  make  up  the  history  of  the 
Eevolution,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  I  recall  to  you  at  this  time  the  oft- 
told  tale  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  and  of  the 
events  immediately  preceding,  and  particularly 
because  that  5th  of  March,  1770,  was  for  twelve 
years  celebrated  by  our  city  as  its  anniversary 
of  independence,  and  such  men  as  Joseph  Warren, 
John  Hancock,  and  John  Lowell,  were  the  orators 
of  that  anniversary.  It  was  not  until  1783  that 
the  celebration  was  merged  in  that  of  the  4th  of 
July,  of  which  it  was  the  precursor.  In  1783 
Samuel  Adams  was  one  of  the  committee  to  select 
the  orator   for  the  first  celebration  of  this  day. 

One  year,  then,  after  the  reign  of  George  III. 
began,  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  to  try  the  ques- 
tion of  strength  with  the  colonies ;  which  question  the 
king  declared  he  would  never  relinquish  but  with  his 
crown  and  life ;  and  Boston  was  selected  by  an  obsti- 
nate monarch  as  the  field  for  the  grand  debate. 

This  we  now  know  from  the  lips  of  his  own 
accomplices,    his    ministers. 

In  1761  application  was  made  to  the  courts 
of  the  province  in  aid  of  the  collectors  of  custom 
for  the  celebrated  writs  of  assistance.  The  elo- 
quence   of    Otis   in   opposition  to    the   application, 
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and  the  excitement  manifested  by  the  colonists  at 
this  invasion  of  their  hberties,  caused  the  court 
presided  over  by  Hutchinson,  after  several  adjourn- 
ments, to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  grant- 
ing such  writs,  and  to  refrain  from  giving  judgment. 
Cxrenville  then  devised  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the 
appointment  of  Oliver  as  a  distributor  of  stamps 
again  aroused  the    watchfulness  of  the  colonists. 

The  stamp-office  near  the  custom-house  was 
demolished  by  a  mob,  and  Oliver's  house  at- 
tacked and  damaged.  Such  violence  was  ex- 
tremely distasteful  to  Samuel  Adams,  who  declared 
when  the  mob  afterwards  attacked  Hutchinson's 
house,  that  he  "  would  have  rather  lost  his  right 
hand." 

Then  it  was  determined  to  overawe  Boston  by  a 
standing  army,  and  the  Fourteenth  and  Twenty-ninth 
Regiments  of  the  king's  troops  were  quartered  in 
the  town.  The  forces  of  the  king  had  before  always 
been  quartered  at  the  Castle  William,  as  Governor's 
Island  or  Fort  Independence  was  called;  and,  as  may 
be  imagined,  the  adverse  occupation  of  the  town  by 
regulars  was  productive  of  vexations  endless  and 
frequent  collisions. 

In  these  conflicts  the  "town-born  turned  out,"  as 
the  phrase  was,  and  generally  had  the  advantage. 
The  soldiers  burned  for  vengeance;  and  before  the 
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5th  of  March,  1770,  when  Lord  I'J'orth,  in  his  place 
in  Parhament,  was  speaking  of  the  colonies,  and  of 
the  determination  of   the  king  to  subdue  them  by 
force,  and  predicting  his  success,  and  declaring  that 
America  should  lie  prostrate  at  his  feet,  —  before  that 
very  evening  it  was  whispered  by  the   soldiers  that 
there  would  be  blood.     Upon  the  evening  of  the  5th 
of  March,  the  moon  was  shining  upon  the  newly  fallen 
snow  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  in  which  many  persons 
were  moving  to  and  fro,  when  several  boys  and  citizens, 
perhaps  not  of  the  better  sort,  assailed  with  words  a 
sentinel  before  the  custom-house  in  King,  now  State, 
street.     He  finally  called  to  his  aid  the  guard,  sLx  in 
number,  with  whom  came  Capt.  Preston,  the  officer 
of  the  day,  and  finally  when  from  words  came  blows, 
and  sticks,  and  stones,  such  was  the  irritation  of  the 
soldiers  that  they,  either  with  or  without  command  of 
their  officer,  discharged  their  pieces  upon  the  crowd; 
each  musket  was  loaded  with  two  balls.     To   show 
the  malice  of  their  aim,  it  is  said  each  bullet  is  ac- 
counted for,  and  is  shown  to  have  inflicted  a  wound 
upon   some  of  the  bystanders;    three  citizens  Avere 
mortally  injured  and  eight  wounded,  no  one  of  whom 
had  taken  any  part  in  the  actual  assault.     The  bells 
of  the  churches  were  rung ;  every  man  in  the  town 
turned  out.     "  The   drums  beat  at  dead  of  night." 
The  king's  troops  were  under  arms.       They  were 
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draAvn  up  in  the  narrow  part  of  State  street,  adjoin- 
ing the  Old  State  Honse,  and  stood  there  confront- 
ing the  angry  populace,  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the 
unlighted  streets. 

Gaunt  murder  stalked  among  the  people. 

At  last  the  soldiers  were  ordered,  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor  from  the  balcony,  to  retire  to  their  bar- 
racks, and,  upon  Hutchinson's  promise  that  the  law 
should  take  its  course,  the  people  were  induced  to  re- 
tire to  their  homes,  to  meet  upon  the  morrow  in  the 
town-house. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned,  on  account  of  numbers, 
to  the  Old  South  Church.  John  Adams  says  that  ten 
thousand  to  twelve  thousand  persons  were  estimated  to 
be  collected  in  the  venerable  building.  This  is  probably 
an  exaggeration,  when  we  consider  that  the  town 
could  not  have  contained  more  than  a  quarter  of  that 
number  of  male  citizens.  Jonathan  "Williams  was 
chosen  moderator.  A  remonstrance  to  the  Governor 
was  ordained,  and  a  demand  that  the  regular  troops 
be  removed  from  the  town.  Always  willing  that 
others  should  have  offices  of  emoluments  and  honor, 
Sam  Adams,  when  danger  threatened,  was  at  the 
front.  He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  present  this  remonstrance,  and  to  announce  that 
the  citizens  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  presence  of 
troops  within  the  town.     This  resolution  he,  at  the 
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head  of  his  committee,  bore  the  next  day  to  Gover- 
nor Hntchinson. 

It  was  not  in  Adams'  natm'e  to  fear  any  man,  much 
less  his  adversary,  Hutchinson,  who  liad  spoken  of 
him  as  the  "  Chief  Incendiary." 

He  was  fully  roused,  though  very  calm ;  breathing 
the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Cassius,  — 

but  for  my  single  self, 

I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 

In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself  — 

he  appeared  before  the  Council. 

This  picture  has  been  described  by  a  master 
hand.  It  is  the  dramatic  scene  of  Samuel  Adams' 
life. 

In  the  Council  Chamber,  in  the  old  State 
House,  then  adorned  by  two  noble  portraits  of 
Kings  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  in  splendid 
golden  frames,  —  the  gift  of  Governor  Bernard, 
pictures  of  which  no  painter  in  England  at  that 
day  was  capable,  —  sat  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutch- 
inson, with  eight  and  twenty  councillors,  clothed 
in  scarlet  robes,  snowy  wigs,  and  gold-laced 
hats. 

The  Governor  was  supported  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dalrymple,  taking  precedence  of  all  the  Councillors 
as    Commander-in-Chief    of   His    Majesty's    forces. 
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and    seated     by    the     right     hand     of    the     Chief 
Magistrate. 

Before  them  appeared  Samuel  Adams,  dressed 
probably  also  in  a  cloak  of  red  broadcloth,  as 
he  is  painted  in  Faneuil  Hall,  a  cocked  hat,  and  a 
tie  wig,  and  without  a  sword;  and  for  himself  a  man 
of  middle  size,  with  a  clear  blue  eye,  and  of  mild  but 
grave  expression,  like  one  who  was  most  earnest,  and 
almost  stern,  but  with  whom  little  children  loved  to 
talk.  His  voice  was  sweet  and  melodious,  trained 
in  the  practice  of  singing  sacred  music,  —  his  only 
recreation;  and  with  moderate  tones,  though  the 
snow  beneath  the  windows  was  stained  with  the  blood 
of  his  fellow-towns-people,  he  spoke  of  the  state 
of  the  town  and  of  the  country,  the  dangerous, 
ruinous,  and  fatal  effects  of  standing  armies  in 
populous  cities  in  times  of  peace,  and  of  the  deter- 
mination of  his  fellow-citizens  that  the  troops 
must  be  removed.  His  hand  and  head,  then 
slightly  palsied,  "  a  tremor  never  communicated  to 
his  soul,"  gave  additional  emphasis  to  his  weighty 
words.  Hutchinson,  at  the  head  of  his  hesitating 
council,  at  first  replied,  "  that  he  had  no  authority 
over  the  king's  troops;  that  they  had  their 
separate  commander,  separate  orders  and  instruc- 
tions, and  that  he  had  no  right  to  interfere.'' 
This  was   a   pretence;  but   Hutchinson   had   before 
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him  a  master  of  debate,  with  whom  no  fallacy  in 
argument,  or  misquotation  of  authority,  could 
escape.  Adams  at  once  appealed  to  the  charter 
of  the  province,  which  he  said  made  the  Grov- 
ernor,  and  in  his  absence  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
commander  of  all  the  forces  within  its  borders. 
There  were  at  that  time  immense  and  excited 
assemblies  of  the  people,  from  day  to  day,  whom 
nothing  but  the  influence  and  most  solemn 
promises  of  Adams  and  others,  that  the  soldiers 
should  be  withdrawn,  could  restrain ;  and  the  whole 
militia  of  the  city,  in  sympathy  with  the  people, 
was  in  requisition  to  keep  the  peace  between  the 
citizens  and  the  soldiery.  In  this  delicate  crisis 
Samuel  Adams  was  reasoning  calmly  with  the 
Governor  and  Commander  and  Council  upon 
chartered  rights,  and  dangers  of  standing  armies. 
The  king's  people  were  driven  by  his  arguments 
from  their  positions.  The  Governor  and  the 
Council  were  cowed  before  him.  Wlien  the 
whispering  of  consultation  had  ceased  Hutchinson 
broke  silence,  and  said  he  had  consulted  with 
Colonel  Dalrymple,  and  had  been  authorized  to 
say  that  he  might  order  one  regiment  down  to 
the  castle,  if  that  would  satisfy  the  people. 
"  With  a  self-recollection,  a  self-command,  a  self- 
possession,    and    a    presence     of    mind,   that   were 
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admired  by  every  man  present,"  says  John  Adams, 
Samuel  Adams  arose,  with  an  air  of  dignity  and 
majesty  stretclaed  forth  his  arm,  with  harmonious 
voice  and  decisive  tone  said:  ''If  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  or  Colonel  Dalrymple,  or  both  together, 
have  the  power  to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have 
the  power  to  remove  two.  l^othing  short  of  the 
total  evacuation  of  this  town  by  all  the  regular 
troops  will  satisfy  the  public  mind,  or  preserve 
the  peace  of  this  province.  If  you  refuse,  it  is 
at  your  peril.  ISTight  is  approaching;  an  imme- 
diate answer  is  expected.  Both  regiments  or  none ! " 
These  few  simple  words  thrilled  through  the  heart 
of  every  freeman  present.  It  is  difficult  now  to 
read  them  without  emotion.  They  closed  that 
debate  for  liberty.  "  It  was  then,"  said  Adams 
afterwards  of  Hutchinson,  "if  fancy  deceived  me 
not,  that  I  observed  his  knees  to  tremble.  I 
thought  I  saw  his  face  grow  pale,  and  I  enjoyed 
the  sight."  Samuel  Adams  stood  with  folded 
arms.  It  is  this  moment  which  the  artist  has 
seized  for  the  posture  of  the  noble  statue,  the 
gift   of  Mr.    Phillips    to    your    city.      It   is    not 

The  stone  which  breathes  and  struggles, 
The  brass  which  seems  to  speak ; 

but   the   moment   of   that    pause,    so    awful    to    the 
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minister  of  a  tyrant,  clamoring  by  its  silence  for 
a  reply,  and  knowing  that  only  one  answer  can  be 
returned.      Quimi  tacet  clamat  ! 

After  an  awkward  pause  it  was  agreed  that  both 
regiments  should  be  withdrawn.  On  their  way  to 
the  castle,  through  the  crowded  streets  they  were 
marched  to  the  wharf,  attended  by  the  patriot  Moli- 
neux,  to  protect  them  from  the  indignation  of  the 
fellow-citizens  of  the  townsmen  who  were  Ivino^  .dead. 
Lord  Xorth,  with  his  characteristic  humor,  always  af- 
terwards called  these  troops  "  Sam  Adams'  regiments." 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  at  the  trial  of  Capt.  Pres- 
ton and  his  soldiers  for  murder,  which  followed,  John 
Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  leading  patriots,  by  Sam- 
uel Adams'  influence,  were  employed  for  their  defence, 
that  nothing  might  be  needed  for  a  fair  trial ;  how,  by 
their  skilful  eiforts  and  an  upright  jury,  six  of  the 
prisoners  were  wholly  acquitted  for  want  of  proof, 
and  the  other  two  escaped  death  by  pleading  benefit 
of  clergy.  I  need  not  mention  to  you  how  again  he 
confronted  danger,  when  at  the  head  of  a  committee 
of  the  Legislature  he  bore  the  articles  of  impeachment 
against  Oliver  to  the  Council;  how  he  and  John 
Hancock  were  alone  excepted  from  Gren.  Gage's 
jDroclamation  of  pardon  in  1775,  "  their  offences  being 
of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  con- 
sideration than  that  of  condign  punishment ; "  how, 
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when  the  ancient  government  of  Massachusetts  was 
abrogated  by  Great  Britain  by  the  repeal  of  our  pro- 
vincial charter,  the  formation  of  the  voluntary  govern- 
ment was  in  part  the  work  of  Samuel  Adams,  which 
Burke  says  is  "  among  the  marvels  of  history ; "  how, 
by  his  efforts  with  others  during  the  war,  Massachu- 
setts alone  gave  to  the  cause  one-third  of  all  the  men 
and  means  furnished  by  the  thirteen  colonies,  in 
recognition  of  which  one  of  the  two  cannon  in  the 
State-house,  presented  by  Congress  to  this  Common- 
wealth,—  all  that  remained  of  the  four  field-pieces 
constituting  the  entire  Federal  artillery  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  — is  named  "  The  Adams, ^^  the  other 
being  "  The  Hancock ; "  and  how,  finally,  he  insisted 
upon  no  peace  without  independence,  and  finally, 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiating,  the  power 
of  Adams  was  exerted  in  its  accustomed  manner  to 
save  and  protect  the  fisheries,  "  that  nursery  of  sea- 
men," as  he  called  them;  and  how,  without  the  fullest 
guaranty  for  their  safety,  his  voice  and  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  still  for  war. 

But  at  last  the  holy  cause  triumphed,  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  made  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  the 
independence  of  the  thirteen  colonies  is  acknowledged, 
and  they  are  designated  in  the  treaty  "  The  United 
States  of  America." 

During  all  the  long  struggle  there  had  been  no 
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destruction  of  civil  government,  no  resolution  of 
society  into  its  elements,  no  committee  of  safety,  no 
reig-n  of  terror,  no  rule  of  directory  or  the  commune, 
no  cessation  of  the  steady  rule  of  law  and  order. 
As  Lord  Dunmore  said  of  Virginia,  "  The  voluntary 
government  had  been  obeyed  infinitely  better  than  the 
ancient  in  its  most  fortunate  periods." 

Before  peace  was  actually  declared  it  became 
proper  for  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  to  frame 
a  new  constitution  for  their  better  government  more 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  had  been  so 
fully  vindicated. 

A  constitutional  convention  was  convened  in 
1779,  and  we  are  now  living  under  the  substan- 
tial principles  of  organic  law  by  it  established. 
In  this  convention  it  is  probable  no  one  member 
had  so  much  influence  as  Samuel  Adams.  To 
his  hand  and  brain  we  owe  its  more  important 
provisions.  We  have  seen  him  as  a  constitutional 
revolutionist,  of  a  ditferent  type  from  other  rev^o- 
lutionists.  "We  now  see  him  as  a  constructor,  as 
one  of  the  devisors  of  the  charter  which  is  to 
protect  us  from  ourselves  and  to  enable  us  to 
transmit    our    liberty   untarnished   to    our    children. 

And  I  may  say,  in  this  place,  that  so  imbued 
was  Samuel  Adams  with  the  duty  of  protecting 
the   rights   of  minorities,    and   the   free    expression 
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of  dissent,  that  when  he  was  presiding  and  there 
was  one  dissentient  voice  from  the  unanimous 
sentiment  of  tlie  town-meeting,  and  that  voice  was 
drowned  by  the  tumultuous  applause  and  clamor,  he 
arrested  proceedings  until  this  dissent  was  recorded 
in  due  form.  Adams  returned  from  Philadelphia  to 
attend  to  this  new  frame  of  government,  and  as  the 
old  State-house,  with  winding  stair  and  antique 
gable,  had  become  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
growing  needs  of  the  people,  and  as  Samiiel  Adams 
afterwards  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  capitol 
of  this  Commonwealth,  whereon  arose,  to  crown  the 
lofty  heights  of  your  city,  the  fair  and  symmetrical 
edifice  which  lifts  its  shining  dome  to  the  blue 
heavens  and  looks  across  the  narrow  sea  on  our 
Marathon  at  Bunker's  Hill,  a  beacon  to  the  sea- 
tossed  mariner  who  is  wafted  to  our  shores,  com- 
manding within  its  horizon  the  busy  marts  and  happy 
homes  of  half  a  million  prosperous  people,  —  so,  in 
this  constitutional  convention,  he  drafted  the  Bill  of 
Eights,  that  corner-stone  on  which  rest  the  very 
fabric  of  our  State,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties  for  all  time. 

Senator  Hoar,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  the  memorial  statues  at  Washington, — 
to  whom  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness, 
—  said,  "Samuel  Adams  was,  I  think,  the  greatest 
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of  our  American  statesmen;  greatest,  if  we  judge 
him  by  the  soundness  and  sureness  of  his  opinions 
on  the  great  questions  of  his  time  and  of  all 
time;  greatest  in  the  strength  of  original  argu- 
ment by  which  he  persuaded  the  people  to  its  good." 

Most  of  his  convictions  have  come  to  be  house- 
hold words  of  free  governments,  and  received  by 
all   parties   as   political   axioms. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  is  the  lesson  of  this 
story?  What  great  and  still  present  danger  to 
our  State  did  Samuel  Adams  foresee,  and  guard 
against?  It  was  the  unnecessary  centralization, 
or  long  continuance  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
any  ruler.  Eternal  vigilance  had  been  the  price 
of  liberty;  and  his  theory  was  to  permit,  nay, 
compel,  men  to  govern  themselves  as  immediately 
as  possible,  and  especially  in  their  domestic  con- 
cerns. He  absolutely  trusted  the  people  in  the 
government  of  their  own  affairs  when  allowed 
to  consider  the  reasons  addressed  to  them.  He 
believed  in  the  education  of  the  masses  in  the 
art  of  self-government.  He  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  town-meeting,  —  our  miniature  of  a  true 
and  pure  democracy.  He  saw  and  knew  how 
well  the  town  affairs  are  administered  by  men  not 
of  eminent  abilities,  but  of  sound  common-sense, 
clothed   only  with   such   powers   as   are    absolutely 
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necessary  to  perform  the  tasks  of  government 
entrusted  to  their  care,  and  acting  constantly 
nnder  the  eyes  of  their  constituents,  and  constantly 
responsible   to   them   by   frequent   elections. 

Indeed,  it  was  wittily  said  of  him  by  one  of 
his  friends,  that  if  America  could  be  governed 
by  Massachusetts,  Massachusetts  by  Boston,  and 
Boston  by  a  town-meeting  in  which  he  presided, 
he  would  be  satisfied,  and  it  would  not  be  in- 
tentionally  ill-governed   either. 

And  so  of  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth, his  belief  was  that  the  people  could  be 
absolutely  trusted,  and  while  elections  should  be 
annual,  no  great  abuse  could  long  exist,  provided 
the  people  of  the  State  were  intelligent,  virtuous, 
honest,  and  watchful  of  the  doings  of  their  legis- 
lators. And  of  course  the  permanent  well-being 
of  every  free  State  must  in  the  long  run  rest 
upon  those  qualities  in  the  body  of  her  citizens. 
Is  not  this  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
reason,  that  power  should  be  delegated  only  to 
the  extent  which  the  object  to  be  effected  de- 
mands? Is  not  the  only  basis  of  a  republic  the 
general   intelligence    and   honesty  of  the   people? 

As  Samuel  Adams  had  an  important  part  in 
drafting  the  Articles  of  Confederation  which  the 
instructions  in  1764  of  the  town  of  Boston  to  its 
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Representatives  had  recommended,  so  he  was  always 
sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving  to 
Congress  the  exclusive  management  of  foreign, 
financial,  and  military  affairs. 

So  it  was  that,  when  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  offered  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  sovereign  State  of  Massachusetts,  Samuel 
Adams,  after  much  scrutiny,  favored  its  accept- 
ance, with  the  addition  of  amendments  which  were 
adopted,  which  were  his  work,  and  which,  when 
mentioned,  will  at  once  be  seen  to  be  the  very 
bulwarks    of  constitutional   liberty. 

The  chief  provisions  are  absolute  freedom  for 
religion;  the  right  of  the  citizens  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  ;  compensation  for  private  property  taken 
for  public  uses ;  trial  by  jury  according  to  com- 
mon law;  and,  most  important  of  all,  that  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the 
people. 

He  also  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  never  interfere  in  the  quarrels 
of  other  nations,  and  that  the  debates  of  Con- 
gress  should   be   open,   and  not   secret. 

His  belief  was  that  the  people  of  each  State  should 
govern  themselves  through  their  State  governments. 
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to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible.  His  fear  was  of 
the  encroachments  of  the  General  Government. 

How  perfectly  the  purposes  of  government  are 
reached  by  our  State  constitutions,  with  what 
stability  they  have  survived  internal  discord  and 
foreign  invasion,  I  think  you  all  know.  "We  per- 
haps can  judge  of  the  success  of  the  experiment 
best  by  personal  exjDcrience,  which  is  likely  to 
expose    any    and    all    defects. 

Let  us  look  at  Massachusetts  to-day,  —  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  experiment  here  has  been 
going  on  since  the  time  of  Governor  Winthrop, 
and  does  not  date  merely  from  the  Revolution, — 
I  venture  to  say  that  never  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  world,  from  the  building  of  Babel  to  the 
present  time,  have  there  been  seen  a  million 
and  a  half  of  people  living  together  in  such 
material  prosperity,  —  so  well  fed,  so  well  clothed, 
so  well  housed.  May  we  not  add,  so  surrounded 
by  the  means  of  education  for  themselves  and 
their  children;  with  such  opportunities  for  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion;  with  such  security 
to  life,  liberty,  to  property,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  And  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
law,  has  there  been  a  just  complaint  for  years, 
that  in  this  Commonwealth  all  men  and  their  rights 
in  property  are  not  equal  before  the  courts? 
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IS'otwitlistanding  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  the 
tentative  character  of  our  legislation,  I  think  it  is  a 
subject  of  congratulation  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  class  legislation,  no  legislation  avowedly  or 
really  intended  to  diminish  the  liberty  or  take  away 
the  rights  of  any  man.  All  men  who  have  served 
in  the  Legislature  know  that  party  is  almost  un- 
heard of  in  its  deliberations  ;  that  as  a  body  it  is 
honest-minded,  absolutely  free  from  bribery,  and 
that  it  is  amenable  to  reason  and  common-sense. 

The  frequent  election  of  its  members  j)revents  the 
office  from  being  much  sought  for,  as  one  of  power 
or  ambition.  This  also  prevents  its  action  ever  being 
directed  to  improper  restraint  upon  liberty  or  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  If  a  man  does  not  vote 
projDerly,  and  his  constituents  can  no  longer  trust  liis 
common-sense,  he  is  easily  removed. 

This  is  not  so  with  our  federal  government.  There 
is  another  state  of  things  almost  from  the  nature  of 
the  case.  It  is  more  distant;  it  is  more  complex.  Its 
action  rests  upon  the  concurrent  consent  of  States,  and 
the  citizens  of  States,  widely  differing  in  climate,  in 
laws,  in  manners,  in  habits,  and  modes  of  thought. 

It  cannot  be  readily  reached ;  its  mistakes  cannot 
be  readily  remedied. 

The  presidential  chair  has  been  the  object  of  the 
highest  ambition   of  the  most   worthy   and   of  the 
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most  wicked  men, —  of  a  AVashington  and  of  a 
BmT. 

The  first  term  of  oflficu  is  often  spent  in  canvass- 
ing for  renomination;  the  second,  in  naming  a  suc- 
cessor; and  these  labors  are  so  shared  by  the  political 
aspirants  in  the  Senate  and  House  as  materially  to 
interfere  with  the  business  of  the  country. 

And,  although  the  few  great  beneficial  and  neces- 
sary powers  confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
General  Grovernment  cannot  be  administered  by  the 
States,  and  must  be  delegated  to  the  United  States, — 
such  as  our  relations  with  the  foreign  powers,  and 
the  relations  of  the  sovereign  States  between 
themselves,  the  less  that  government  is  allowed  to 
meddle  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  States,  with 
transportation  by  carriers,  the  selection  of  juries, 
the  public  schools,  state  tribunals,  elections  in  which 
State  officers  are  chosen,  the  better  for  us.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  author 
of  the  question  of  his  lecture,  "Are  we  a  nation?  " 
said  of  Alabama,  "If  they  will  not  have  free  schools 
we  will  compel  them."  It  must  be  remembered  that 
if  the  citizens  of  other  States  in  Congress  may 
impose  schools  upon  Alabama,  they  may  abolish  them 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  central  government  is  not  so  competent  to 
do   the   work   which  we   need  to  have  done.     It  is 
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more  likely  to  be  the  prey  to  abuse  and  corruption ; 
and  those  who  ai-e  dazzled  by  the  image  of  imperial 
power,  who  listen  to  the  cries  of  sciolists  for  a 
strong  central  government,  or  the  advice  of  doc- 
trinaires who  desire  unification  and  a  standing  army, 
—  for  what  purpose  they  do  not  tell  us, —  may  be  con- 
tented with  the  forms  of  election  which  placed  upon  a 
throne,  of  what  was  once  a  Iiej)ublic,  a  line  of  Roman 
Emperors,  a  ^N'ero  or  a  HeliogabaluS :  with  a  ple- 
biscite, by  which  the  old  departments  of  France, 
swallowed  up  in  the  centralizing  vortex  of  Paris, 
were  content  to  sanction  a  cotip  Wetat  of  a  prince 
President,  or  record  the  wishes  of  a  most  corru^Dt 
despotism. 

AV^e  can  compare,  if  we  please,  in  mere  military 
efficiency,  the  rising  of  the  States  long  used  to  peace 
to  put  down  the  great  rebellion  by  their  militia,  -with 
the  official  corruption  in  every  department  of  a 
strong  government  which  had  sapped  the  life  of 
France,  and  led  to  the  overwhelming  misfortune  at 
Sedan. 

Even  in  the  case  of  a  free,  representative,  but  cen- 
tralized government,  is  it  not  natural  that  Ireland 
should  cry  for  home  rule,  where  mere  absenteeism 
and  a  mistake  in  the  law  regulating  the  descent  of 
real  property,  and  the  general  evils  of  foreign  control 
have  led  to  such  results? 
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Biit  it  will  1)0  long-,  I  hope,  before  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  Avill  be  persuaded  to  yield  a  present 
certain  good  for  an  uncertain  and  doubtful  advantage ; 
all  the  less  that  the  central  government  has,  in  those 
things  given  it  to  do  by  the  Constitution,  had  its  ca- 
pacity tried  by  foreign  war  and  internal  discord.  It 
has  sailed  securely  through  the  most  threatening- 
dangers  ;  it  has  conducted  great  maritime  wars,  and 
overrun  great  territories.  It  has  subdued  a  great 
rebellion:  within  its  sphere  it  needs  nothing  added 
to  its  strength. 

Let  us,  then,  remember  that  we  are  safe  while  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  are  pre- 
served intact  in  the  custody  and  keeping  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States. 

In  the  words  of  Henry  Clay,  "  Oiu'  Government  is 
not  to  be  strengthened  or  our  Union  preserved  by  in- 
vasions of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  several  States. 
In  thus  attempting-  to  make  our  Government  strong 
we  make  it  weak.  Its  true  strength  consists  in  leav- 
ing individuals  and  States  as  much  as  possible  to 
themselves ;  in  making  itself  felt,  not  by  its  power, 
but  by  its  beneficence;  not  by  its  control,  but  in  its 
protection ;  not  in  binding  the  States  more  closely  to 
the  centre,  but  leaving  each  to  move  unobstructed  in 
its  particular  orbit." 

Upon  our  preserving  the  wise  scheme  devised  by 
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oiir  fathers,  depends  the  i^erpetuity  of  hbei'ty  for  our 
children. 

"  I  have  an  ambition,"  said  Lord  Chatham.  "  It  is 
the  ambition  of  dcHvering  to  my  posterity  those  rights 
of  freedom  which  I  have  inherited  from  my  ancestors." 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  more  appropriately  con- 
clude this  address  than  by  quoting  the  words  of 
Sanmel  Adams,  at  his  inauguration  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  when  about  to  take  the  customary  oath  to 
support  and  maintain  the  Constitution. 

"  I  shall  presently,"  he  said,  "  be  called  upon  by 
you,  sir,  as  it  is  enjoined  by  the  Constitution,  to  make 
a  declaration  upon  oath,  and  shall  do  it  with  cheerful- 
ness, because  the  injunction  accords  with  my  own 
judgment  and  conscience,  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  is  and  of  right  ought  to  he  a  free, 
sovereign,  and  indeipendent  State.  I  shall  also  be 
called  upon  to  make  another  declaration  with  the 
same  solemnity  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"  I  see  the  consistency  of  this,  for  it  cannot  have 
been  intended  but  that  these  constitutions  should 
mutually  aid  and  support  each  other. 

"  It  is  also  my  humble  opinion  that  while  the  Com- 
monwealth maintains  her  own  just  authority,  weight, 
and  dignity,  she  Avill  be  among  the  firmest  pillars  of 
the  Federal  Union. 
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"  May  the  Constitution  of  tlie  Federal  Government 
and  tliose  of  tlae  several  States  in  the  Union  be 
guided  by  the  unerring  finger  of  Heaven. 

"  Each  of  them,  and  all  of  them  united,  will  then, 
if  the  people  are  wise,  be  as  prosperous  as  the 
wisdom  of  human  institutions  and  the  circumstances 
of  human  society  will  admit." 
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THE    STATUE 


SAMUEL    ADAMS. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  held  on  the 
23d  of  June,  1879,  Alderman  Stebbins  offered  the  following 
order  :  — 

Ordered,  That  the  chairman  and  two  members  of  this  Board 
consider  the  expediency  of  erecting  statues  of  Samuel  Adams 
and  John  AVinthrop  in  this  city,  the  former  to  be  located  in  the 
square  at  the  foot  of  Brattle  street,  and  the  latter  on  Montgom- 
ery square  or  some  other  suitable  location. 

Aldermen  Stebbins  and  Kelly  made  a  few  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  this  order,  and  it  was  passed  unanimously.  Aldermen 
Stebbins  and  Breck  were  appointed  on  the  committee. 

On  the  20th  October  the  committee  reported  as  follows  :  — 

The  special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  erect- 
ing statues  of  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Winthrop  in  this  city  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  report :  — 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee,  in  performing  the  duty  assigned 
them,  that  the  city  would  probably  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  statues 
by  procuring,  if  possible,  duplicates  of  those  of  Adams  and  AVinthrop 
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contributed  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  the  national  gallery  at 
AVashington,  and  made  by  Miss  j^ine  AMiitney  and  Richard  S.  Green- 
ough,  respectively.  The  casts  of  these  statues  are  preserved,  and  the 
labor  and  expense  of  furnishing  duplicate  statues  would  be  much  less 
than  in  designing  and  executing  new  ones. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  the  committee  obtained  authority,  as  will  be 
remembered,  to  contract  with  Mr.  Gi'eenough  for  furnishing  a  duplicate 
of  his  WinthroiJ  statue,  and  they  were  disposed  to  contract  with  Miss 
Whitney  also,  in  like  manner,  for  a  duplicate  of  her  statue  of  Adams ; 
but,  upon  further  consideration,  decided  in  the  latter  case  to  invite 
competition  from  one  or  two  other  resident  artists. 

Models  for  the  proposed  Adams  statue  were  accordingly  received 
from  Thomas  R.  Gould  and  Martin  Milmore,  of  Boston,  and  also  from 
Alexander  Doyle,  of  Hallowell,  Me.,  who,  although  not  invited  to  sub- 
mit a  model,  was  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  committee. 

The  studies  submitted  were  in  competition  with  Miss  Whitney's  com- 
pleted statue.  They  were  placed  on  exhibition  in  City  Hall,  and 
several  gentlemen  versed  in  art  matters  were  invited  to  inspect  them 
and  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  relative  merits. 

The  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  weight  of  opinion 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Miss  Whitney's  work ;  and,  considering  all 
the  circumstances,  they  have  felt  fully  warranted  in  giving  her  the 
commission. 

It  is  specially  gratifying  to  flud  that  the  committee  were  entirely 
united  in  this  matter,  and  also  that  their  views  coincided  with  those  of 
His  Honor  the  Mayor,  and,  so  far  as  known,  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
invited  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  studies  submitted  by  the  different 
artists. 

The  committee  would  respectfully  recommend  the  passage  of  the 
acc(ini2)anyjng  order. 

HUGH   O'BRIEN, 

S.   B.   STEBBINS, 

CHARLES   H.   B.   BRECK, 

Committee. 
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Ordered,  That  His  Honor  the  ISIayoi-,  with  three  members  of  tliis 
Board,  be  a  speeial  committee  authorized  to  contract  with  Anne  Whit- 
ney for  the  delivery  to  this  city  of  a  bronze  statae  of  Samuel  Adams, 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $4,800 ;  said  sum  to  be  paid  from  the  income  of 
the  Phillips  Street  Fund. 

The  order  was  passed,  and  Aldermen  O'Brien,  Stebbins,  and  Breck 
were  appointed  on  the  committee. 

In  accordance  with  this  order  a  contract  was  made  with  iliss 
Whitney  to  furnish  the  statue  in  season  to  be  placed  in  position 
on  the  4th  July,  1880. 

By  an  order  passed  Xoyernber  3,  the  committee  Mere  re- 
quested to  locate  the  statue  in  the  open  space  at  the  junction  of 
Brattle  street,  Cornhill,  Washington  street,  and  Devonshire 
street. 

On  the  17th  November  the  following  was  submitted  :  — 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  charged  with  the 
erection  of  the  statue  of  Samuel  Adams,  who  were  requested  by  an 
order  of  this  Board  to  locate  said  statue  in  the  space  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Brattle  street,  Cornhill,  Washington  street,  and  Devonshire 
street,  having  considered  the  subject,  would  respectfully  recommend 
the  passage  of  the  accompanying  order :  — 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Adams  Statue,  in  consultation 
with  the  Committee  on  Paving,  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to 
select  a  suitable  site  for  said  Adams  statue  in  the  open  space  formed  by 
the  junction  of  Brattle  street,  Cornhill,  Washington  street,  and  Devon- 
shire street. 

Ordered,  That  the  open  space  formed  by  the  junction  of  Brattle 
street,  Cornhill,  Washington  street,  and  Devonshire  street  be  hereafter 
called  and  known  as  Adams  square. 

Passed. 
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January  12,  1880,  an  order  was  adopted  appointing  His 
Honor  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  O'Brien,  Breck,  and  Whitten 
a  special  committee  on  the  subject.  An  order,  passed  April 
19,  authorized  this  committee  to  contract  for  a  suitable  pedes- 
tal, and  a  contract  ^\•as  made  with  the  Hallowell  Granite  Com- 
pany to  furnish  a  pedestal  made  according  to  a  design  drawn 
by  ]\lr.  George  A.  Clough,  City  Architect,  and  to  erect  the 
same,  for  the  sum  of  $1,800. 

The  height  of  the  pedestal  is  ten  feet  and  one  inch.  The 
die  is  three  feet  square,  constructed  of  Quincy  granite.  The 
pedestal  and  plinth  to  the  same  are  highly  polished.  The  base, 
or  substructure,  including  the  fenders  to  a  height  of  about  two 
feet  and  four  inches  above  the  grade,  is  unpolished. 

A  broad  curb  is  provided  six  feet  from  the  base  line  of  the 
pedestal  to  level  the  grade,  and  to  give  protection  to  persons 
-viewing  the  monument. 

The  following  inscriptions,  prepared  by  His  Honor  Mayor 
Prince,  are  cut  on  the  four  faces  of  the  die,  in  V-sunk 
letters ,   gilded  :  — 
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SAMUEL  ADAMS 

1722-1803 
A     PATRIOT 

HE  ORGANIZED  THE  REVOLUTION 

AND 

SIGNED     THE     DECLARATION     OF    INDEPENDENCE 


GOVERNOR 

A  TRUE  LEADER  OF  THE  PEOPLE 


A  STATESMAN 

INCORRUPTIBLE  AND  FEARLESS 


ERECTED  A.D.  1880 


FROM  A  FUND  BEQUEATHED  TO  THE 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 


JONATHAN    PHILLIPS 
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The  Statue  faces,  by  exact  measurement,  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument. 


Our  Republic  —  Liberty  and  Equality  founded  on  Law. 


ORATION 


DELIVERED    BEFORE    THE 


IN     THE     BOSTON    THEATRE, 


ONE  HinSTDEED  AND  FIFTH  ANNIVEBSAEY   OF  THE  DECLARATION 
OF  AMEEICAN  INDEPENDENCE, 

JULY    4,    1881. 


GEOEGE  WASHINGTON  WAEREN. 


PRINTEB     BY     ORDER     OF     THE     CITY     COUNCIL. 
MDCCCLXXXI. 

IUDBPENDENCE   OF  THE   U.S.    OYI. 


CHURCHILLS 


CITY    OF    BOSTOI^. 


In  Board  of  Aldekmbn,  July  5,  1881. 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  City  Council  be  presented 
to  the  Hon.  G.  Washington  Waeeen,  for  the  very 
interesting  Oration  delivered  by  him  before  the  Municipal 
authorities  of  Boston  on  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth 
Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication. 

Passed.     Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

HUGH  O'BEIEN, 

Chairman. 

In  Common  Council,  July  7,  1881. 
Concurred. 

ANDEEW  J.  BAILEY, 

President. 

Approved  July  8,  1881. 

FREDERICK  O.  PRINCE, 

Mayor. 


K  E  P  L  Y 

To    His    Honor    Fkederick    O.    Prince,    Mayor,    and    the 
(lentlemen   of  the    City  Council  of  Boston  :  — 

In  response  to  your  courteous  Resolution,  I  respectfull}' 
forward  for  your  disposal  a  copy  of  my  Oration,  Avhich  "was 
fully  prepared  during  the  latter  pai't  of  last  month ;  the  few 
changes  occasioned  by  the  horrid  attempt,  on  the  2d  inst.,  to 
murdei;  the  President  of  the  United  States,  being  marked 
to  be  j^rinted  in  Italics. 

I  only  wish  that  the  treatment  of  my  theme  had  been 
more  powerful,  and  the  moral  of  the  history  and  basis  of 
our  Republic  more  distinctly  set  forth ;  for  among  other 
lessons  this  can  lie  drawn,  that  assassination  and  mob-rule 
can  nowhere  lie  the  successful  means  of  obtaining  Liberty, 
which,  indeed,  can  only  be  secured  by  a  system  of  measures 
not  repugnant  to  the  Divine  Law.  ]\Iay  our  beloved  country 
ever  continue  to  be  an  illustrious  example  of  this  princi2)le. 

T  have  the  honor  to  Itc,  gentlemen. 

Your  olx'dient  servant, 

(;.   \A'A.SHmGTON   WARREN. 

Boston. -.Tulv   11,   1881. 


ORDER    OF    EXERCISES 

AT      THE 

BOSTON     THEATRE, 

JULY    4,    1881. 

HIS   HONOR   MAYOR   I'RINCE,  Presiding. 

1.     OVERTURE.      Morning,  Noon  and  Night        .  .  Suppe 

Boston  Cadet  Band,  J.  Thomas  B<aldwin,  Conductor. 

•2.     PRAYER. 

By  IW\.   Charles  Pollen  Lee. 

3.     MUSIC.      To  Thee,   O  Country  .  Eichlerg 

i.     READING   OP   THE   DECLARATION   OP   INDEPENDENCE. 
By  Master  George  Read  Nutter. 

5.  ODE. 

Sung  by  the  Quartette  or  the  Pikst  CnuKrn  in  Boston.* 

6.  OF.ATIOX. 

By  George  Wamiingtok  Warren., 

7.  BENEDICTION. 

8.  musk;:.  .  .  .  Auihuii 

*MiBB  Aunio  Louise  Gage,  eopvano;  JIis.  Jenuie  M.  Noyes,  ronlralto:  Mr.  W.  H. 
FesBenden,  tenor;  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Hay,  bass.  The  music  composed  by  the  late  Eliwha  T. 
Coolidge,  and  arranffed  for  tlie  quartette  hy  Mr.  .Vrtbur  Foote. 


The  civic  exercises  in  observance  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
took  place  in  the  Boston  Theatre  at  10  o'clock. 

After  an  overture  by  the  Boston  Cadet  Band,  Rev. 
Chables  Follen  Lee,  pastor  of  the  First  Universalist 
Church,  Charlestown  District,  offered  prayer  as  follows  :  — 

PKATEK. 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  we  look  up 
to  Thee  aw  the  source  whence  all  our  blessings  flow, 
and  praise  Thee  for  Thy  wonderful  works  unto  the 
children  of  men.  We  believe  that  Thou  reignest  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  and  that  oxu'  times  are  in  Thy 
hand.  Full  of  gratitude,  then,  for  Thy  loving  favor, 
we  rejoice  in  Thy  mercies  to  us  and  to  all  men,  al- 
though our  hearts  are  heavy  with  a  great  national 
sorrow,  and  thank  Thee  for  the  numberless  blessings 
which  Thou  hast  showered  upon  us.  We  praise 
Thee  that  Thou  hast  endowed  us  with  rational  souls, 
and  vouchsafed  unto  us  the  high  privilege  of  calling 
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ourselves  Thy  children.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
religion  of  Jesns  ( 'hi-ist  and  for  the  comfort  which  it 
gives  us  in  da}s  of  tronble  and  sorrow.  We  thank 
Thee  for  onr  beloA'ed  country  and  the  various  institu- 
tions which  make  it  so  dear  to  our  hearts.  We 
glorify  Thy  name,  that  Thou  didst  guide  our  fathers 
over  the  sea  and  establish  them  on  these  shores ;  that 
Thou  wast  with  them  in  the  time  of  peril  and  need, 
and  madest  them  to  prevail  in  their  struggle  to  be 
free,  and  that  during  all  these  years  since  our  nation 
was  founded  Thou  hast  watched  over  and  blessed 
this  land,  making  it  so  prosperous  and  great. 

But,  O  God,  we  are  sensible  of  our  ignorance  and 
weakness;  we  can  do  nothing  without  Thee;  and 
therefore,  confessing  our  sins  both  pri^-ate  and  public, 
and  asking  Thy  forgiveness,  we  beseech  Thee  for  the 
continuance  of  Thy  favor.  O  God,  be  pleased  to 
hear  the  prayers  of  Thy  people  as  they  pray  for  the 
life  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation.  Spare 
him  in  his  extremity,  that  he  may  still  rule  over  UjS. 
Comfort  Thou  his  family  —  his  aged  mother,  his  de- 
voted wife,  and  his  sorrowful  children.  Grant  that 
their  strength  may  be  sufficient  unto  the  hour  of  their 
trial.  And  if  Thou  takest  him  away  in  the  flower  of 
his  manhood  and  the  fulness  of  his  fame,  may  we  be 
able  to  bow  in  submission,  and  sa}',  Thy  will  be 
done.  Bless  Thou  the  people  of  these  United  States. 
May  ours  cser  be  a  free  country,  a  Christian  country, 
—  one  whose  God  is  the  Lord.  Soften,  we  pray  Thee, 
the  asperities  of  sectional  and  party  strife.  May 
there  be  no  l^orth,  no  South,  no  East,  and  no  West, 
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but  may  the  land  be  uniti'cl  in  fraternity  and  love. 
May  we  remember  tliat  Thon  hast  made  us  lione  of 
one  bone,  and  flesli  of  one  flesh,  and  that  what  Tliou 
hast  joined  together  man  slionld  not  put  asunder. 
Save  us,  good  Lord,  from  war,  violence,  privy  con- 
spiracy, sedition,  and  pestilence,  and  may  the  years  to 
come  be  more  glorious  and  peaceful  than  those  which 
are  past.  May  Thy  favor  be  with  the  Governor  of 
this  Commonwealth,  with  the  Mayor  of  this  city,  and 
Avith  all  who  are  placed  over  us  in  authority.  May 
they  discharge  their  cjnties  in  all  fidelity.  Bless  him 
Avho  is  to  speak  to  us,  and  endue  him  with  grace  from 
on  high.  Bless  the  whole  world,  and  hasten  the  time 
when  all  men  shall  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
freedom.  Imploring  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  be  with  us 
throughout  this  day,  which  may  have  so  much  sorrow 
for  us  and  for  our  country,  we  ascribe  to  Thee  all 
might  and  glory  in  the  name  of  the  great  Liberator 
of  the  ages.     Amen. 


The  Declaration  of  Independeuce  was  then  read  by  Master 
George  Read  Nutter,  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School. 

His  Honor  the  Mayor  then  said :  "  The  quartette  from 
the  First  Church  will  now  sing  an  Ode,  comjjosed  l)y  the 
distinguished  orator  of  the  dajs  and  sung  fifty  jears  ago,  on 
the  celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, July  4th,   1831,  at  New  Bedford." 
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0  D  E  . 

Survey  the  wide-spread  land, 

And  tell  us  where  on  earth 
There  may  be  found  a  better  band, 

Of  more  ennobling  birth. 
Than  they  who  breathe  this  liberal  air, 
And  all  its  blessed  influence  share. 

We  pass  the  joyous  days 

In  liberty  and  love ; 
As  free-born  men,  we  lead  our  ways 

Stern  slavery  above  : 
Each  can  enjoy  his  lawful  own. 
His  private  thoughts,  his  social  home. 

No  royal  hand  points  out 

The  way  that  we  shall  go  ; 
Oppression  here  builds  no  redoubt, 

In  guise  of  friend  or  foe  : 
But  Freedom's  soul,  and  Freedom's  might, 
Commands  our  land,  —  upholds  our  right. 

'  Tis  Liberty's  own  soil ; 

Our  fathers  made  it  free 
From  savage  waste,  from  foreign  spoil, 

A  patriot  land  to  be  ; 
They  hither  fled  in  peace  to  live. 
Here  fought  their  sons  that  boon  to  give. 

In  stubborn  strife  'gainst  wrong. 

Our  blessings  they  secured ; 
Through  troubled  times,  through  labors  long. 

They  faithfully  endured, 
Ere  they  could  flrmly  fix  their  stand. 
And  form  a  fair,  unfettered  band. 

Praise  be  their  well-earned  meed. 
The  praise  of  free-born  souls  ; 

As  long  as  fame  of  lofty  deed 

Down  years  unnumbered  rolls, 

America !  for  thee  is  won 

Glory  by  many  a  noble  son. 
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For  those  who  struggle  now, 

Far,  far  beyond  the  sea, 
God  of  our  land !  to  Thee  we  bow, 

Oh !  grant  them  victory ; 
Give  them  the  spirit  of  our  sires. 
To  strive  for  right  till  life  expires. 


When  the  Ode  was  sung,  the  Orator  of  the  day,  Hon. 
George  Washington  Warren,  was  introduced  by  His 
Honor  the  Mayor,  with  a  preface,  in  the  following  words  :  — 


Fellow  Citizeists,  —  This  Anniversary  of  Ameri- 
caii  Independence,  —  this  national  holiday,  —  which 
should  be  an  occasion  of  national  joy  and  exultation, 
has  become  one  of  national  sorrow  and  grief.  All 
our  millions  of  every  section  —  north,  south,  east, 
west  —  are  alike  anxious  and  distressed,  for  any 
moment  may  bring  the  news  of  the  death  of  our  Presi- 
dent, who,  as  you  all  know,  has  been  struck  down  by 
a  wretch  whom,  for  the  enormity  of  his  unprovoked 
and  wanton  crime,  we  might  almost  call  a  demon.  He 
has  not  only  assailed  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
country;  but,  through  him,  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple, for  the  President,  after  an  election,  no  longer 
represents  a  party,  but  becomes  the  exponent  and 
executive  of  the  whole  nation. 

Our  sympathies  for  the  distinguished  suflferer'  are 
too  tender  and  deep  for  indulgence  in  those  festivities 
which  have  hitherto  marked  the  observance  of  the 
day.  They  induce  humiliation  and  prayer;  they  incite, 
us  to  invoke  the  Divine  intercession  that  the  life  of 
our  President  may  be  spared  to  us,  and,  that  in  some 
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way,  good  may  come  to  this  afflicted  people  out  of 
this  terrible  evil. 

As  I  know  how  anxiously  you  watch  for  the  latest 
news  from  Washington,  I  have  arranged  that  any 
bulletins  Avhich  may  come  during  the  exercises  shall 
be  brought  here,  and  I  will  announce  them  as  they 
are  received.      [Immense  applause.] 


Note.  — Soon  after  the  delivery  of  the  Oration  was  begun,  it  was  inter- 
rupted to  permit  the  Mayor  to  read  the  gratifying  despatch,  to  the  effect,  that 
the  President's  symptoms  were  declared  to  be  more  favorable,  and  that  one 
of  the  attending  physicians  who  before  had  been  doubtful  of  the  result,  now 
expressed  confidence  in  his  ultimate  recovery.  This  announcement  was 
received  by  the  large  audience  with  loud,  and  prolonged  cheering;  after 
which  the  oration  was  listened  to  with  close  attention. 
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It  is,  indeed,  Mr.  Mayor,  a  high  honor  to  stand 
in  the  hne  of  the  orators  of  Boston,  and  voice 
the  common  sentiment  which  this  occasion  in- 
spires. The  Untted  States  oe  America  rejoices 
in  her  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Anniversary, 
worthy  to  be  commemorated  by  all  her  people 
throughout  her  extended  domain.  As  when  in  the 
time  of  some  great  national  crisis  the  assembled 
multitude  await  anxiously  the  result,  and  the  good 
news  comes  at  last,  a  spontaneous  shout  is  raised, 
and  all  join  hands,  strangers,  friends,  the  es- 
tranged, alike;  so  on  this  return  of  Independence 
day,  all  political  and  personal  animosities  subside 
in  the  general  joy  which  fills  the  air  we  breathe. 
Even  while  just  now  listening  to  the  long  historic 
list  of  grievances  set  forth  in  the  Immortal  Decla- 
ration, so  eloquently  read  to-day,  —  an  ever-ap- 
propriate part  of  the  celebration,  —  we  feel  no  re- 
sentment towards  the  memory  of  King  George  the 
Third;-  for  we  bear  in  mind  his  reception    of  John 
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Adams,  as  our  first  minister-plenipotentiary  to  his 
court,  in  June,  1785.  "I  was  the  last,"  said  the 
king,  in  concluding  his  reply  to  Mr.  Adams' 
address,  "to  consent  to  the  separation;  but  the 
separation  having  been  made,  and  having  become 
inevitable,  I  have  always  said,  as  I  say  now,  that 
I  would  be  the  first  to  meet  the  friendship  of 
the  United  States  as  an  independent  power;"  and 
such,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  the  feeling  of 
his  successors  of  his  own  blood  on  the  British 
throne  to  this  hour.  And  always  in  Queen  Yic- 
toria's  cosmopolitan  capital,  —  bear  witness  the 
memory  of  George  Peabody,  —  in  charming  Paris, 
and  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  continental 
Europe,  of  the  great  Orient  also,  as  well  as  of 
the  isles  of  the  sea,  —  wherever  two  or  three 
Americans  are  brought  together,  there  is  this  day 
well  remembered,  and  there  to-day  is  a  fervent 
prayer  offered  that  the  life  of  the  President  may  he 
preserved.  The  boundless  Ocean,  as  yet  unconscious 
of  this  great  shocTc  on  JEarth,  amid  its  incessant  roar, 
hears  now  the  resounding  cannon,  numbering  the 
stars  of  our  great  republic,  as  our  ships  ride  the 
billowy  waves,  streaming  in  their  holiday  attire  and 
playing  the  inspiring  notes  of  our  national  airs. 
]^o  other  country  under  heaven  has  so  stamped  on 
the  world's  calendar   for  the  past  century^    and  for 
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centuries  to  come,  its  distinetiAe  day,  like  our  own 
gladsome  and  glorious  Fourth  of  July. 

Boston,  which  did  so  much  towards  the  maMng 
of  the  day,  has  been  the  most  constant  of  all  in 
its  patriotic  commemoration.  Beginning  in  1783, 
before  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  mother-country, 
there  have  been,  including  the  present,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  municipal  authorities,  ninety-nine 
celebrations.  I^o  gap  has  been  made  by  foreign 
war  or  civil  discord,  by  adverse  times  or  party 
feuds;  whatever  clouds  have  flitted  across  the  sky, 
she  has  cast  aside  all  gloom,  and,  robing  herself 
in  the  flag  of  her  country,  she  has  hailed  this 
day  of  jubilee  with  signal  tokens  of  rejoicing. 
On  this  day  she  makes  all  her  children  happy, 
and  in  seeing  their  smiles  and  sports  we  all  are 
young    again. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  scene  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in 
Boston,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1776.  The  news  of 
the  event  must  have  reached  Boston  several  days 
before;  but  it  took  a  fortnight  in  those  slow- 
moving  times  before  the  full  text  of  the  precious 
document  could  arrive  and  due  notice  of  its  proc- 
lamation be  made.  It  was  not  read  at  the  head 
of  the  army  in  ISTew  York  till  the  9th  of  July. 
The   Town   House  —  which  we   now   call   the  Old 
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State  House  —  was  not  then  connected  with ,  the 
weh  of  wires  in  the  hnsement  and  roof,  stretch- 
ing throuali  the  air  to  snch  then  unknown  cities 
as  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  "Washington,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Hke  a  harp's  thousand  strings,  whose  play 
now  electrifies  a  continent.  The  king's  arms  were 
the  most  conspicuous  thing  on  the  building.  The 
day  appointed  was  Thursday,  immediately  after  the 
Thursday  Lecture  at  the  First  Church,  nearly  op- 
posite, on  the  site  where  is  to  be  the  new  Rogers 
Building.  As  they  came  out  from  the  lecture, 
which  probably  had  some  reference  to  the  great 
event,  whether  it  was  preached  by  Dr.  Chauncy, 
or  one  of  his  brother  ministers,  the  people  took 
position  in  King's  street,  as  it  was  then  called, 
where  two  regiments  and  a  detachment  of  artillery 
were  already  posted  in  lines.  The  people  had 
flocked  in  also  from  the  neighboring  towns.  The 
Council  Chamber  was  crowded  with  the  councillors, 
representatives,  magistrates,  ministers,  and  distin- 
guished citizens.  It  was  just  four  months  and  a  day 
since  the  British  troops  had  evacuated  the  town, 
with  the  American  loyalists,  who  had  not  given 
up  the  hope  to  return  to  their  homes,  under  the 
old  regune  reestablished.  Washington  had  with- 
drawn the  main  part  of  his  army.  Imagine  the 
feelings  of  suspense  and  agitation  with  which  that 
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assembly  heard  that  Declaration  read  by  Col.  Crafts 
from  the  eastern  balcony,  as  distinctly  and  feel- 
ingly as  we  have  heard  it  read  to-day.  The 
words  were  then  new;  they  were  eagerly  caught 
up  and  sank  deep  to  the  heart  of  the  listening 
crowd:  those  new  and  noble  ideas,  the  equality  of 
birth,  their  right  to  liberty,  self-government,  the 
throwing  off  their  allegiance  upon  justifiable  cause 
fully  set  forth,  and,  more  than  all,  the  solemn 
determination  of  the  United  Colonies,  taking  the 
new  name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  that 
they  would  stand  together  and  henceforth  before 
the  world  be  an  independent  nation,  —  these  made 
them  feel  intensely  the  importance  and  the  glory 
of  the  act  that  had  been  pei'formed.  When  the 
reading  was  finished,  James  Bowdoin,  President 
of  the  Council,  afterwards  Governor,  cries  out: 
"  Grod  bless  the  American  States ! "  Salvoes  of  thir- 
teen guns  were  fired  from  Fort  Hill,  the  Castle, 
Dorchester  !N^eck,  I^antasket,  and  Point  Allerton, 
and  from  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  Then  the 
artillery,  and,  lastly,  the  regiments  in  the  street, 
fired  in  separate  detachments  thirteen  volleys,  — 
making  that  number  an  historic  number  to  all 
Americans.  The  king's  arms  were  taken  from  the 
building,  and  every  semblance  of  royal  authority 
disappeared.     Boston,,  with  its  whole   neighborhood. 
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felt  then  as  joyous  and  as  confident  as  she  does 
to-day,  that  she  was  no  uncommon  part  of  the 
new  American  Union.  With  every  century  the 
interest  of  association  attached  to  that  building 
will  increase.  Friends  of  liberty  from  other  coun- 
tries will  demand  to  see  it.  Let  any  who  please 
tear  down  the  houses  where  they  were  born  and 
build   gi'eater,  —  but   let  this    stand   forever. 

A  few  years  since  there  arose  a  controversy  among 
eminent  historic  writers  as  to  the  church  from  which 
the  signal  lanterns  were  displayed,  by  the  order  of 
Paul  Revere,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  April,  1775, 
to  warn  the  country  of  the  march  of  the  British  troops 
to  Lexington  and  Concord,  —  whether  it  was  the 
tower  of  the  existing  Christ  Church  in  Salem  street,  or 
that  of  the  Old  ISTorth  Meeting-house  on  l^orth  square, 
long  since  demolished.  By  a  fair  preponderance  of 
testimony,  as  well  as  by  well-supported  tradition,  it 
has  been  settled  in  favor  of  the  former,  where  a  tablet 
with  a  felicitous  inscription  has  been  placed  by  the 
City  Council.  But  we  trust  the  day  will  never  come 
when  there  shall  be  any  doubt  or  question  as  to 
where  was  the  Old  South  meeting-house;  but  that 
it  will  be  in  its  place,  an  ever-present  memorial. 
Standing  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city's  great  thor- 
oughfare named  after  the  Father  of  his  Country,  on 
the   spot  where  Winthrop  lived    and   Franklin  was 
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baptized,  with  its  tower  fortunately  projecting  into 
the  sidewalk  so  that,  as  we  approach  it  from  the 
south,  we  have  a  fine  monumental  appearance,  with 
steeple,  spire  and  dial,  the  cherished  familiar  object 
from  childhood  to  age,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  best-pre- 
served memorial  building  in  its  identity  which  Boston 
or  Massachusetts  can  show.  It  seems  strange  now  to 
be  told  that,  in  the  eloquent,  fiery  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution, whenever  there  was  an  overcrowded  meeting 
at  Paneuil  Hall,  it  would  be  adjourned  to  the  "  Old 
South,"  the  use  of  which  was  always  kindly  granted 
by  the  patriotic  society  to  whom  it  belonged.  But, 
at  that  time,  Faneuil  Hall  was  but  half  of  its  present 
size,  it  having  since  been  made  eighty  instead  of 
forty  feet  wide.  Hence,  the  Old  South  became .  in 
truth  the  people's  meeting-house  on  great  and 
solemn    occasions. 

Those  walls  and  the  ceiling  have  enclosed  always 
the  same  space ;  within  them  yet  linger  the  slumber- 
ing echoes  of  the  undying  speech  of  our  fathers. 
Preserved  by  Providence  from  the  awful  conflagra- 
tion of  1872,  and  rescued  by  a  fortunate  chain  of 
events  from  being  torn  down  by  human  hands  when 
the  venerable  society  established  their  new  house  of 
worship  in  the  newly-inhabited  part  of  the  town,  it 
will  be  cherished  by  posterity  with  the  grateful  re-* 
membrance   of  the   patriotic   voluntary  Association, 
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sustained  chiefly  by  t\  Oman's  aid  and  efibrts,  which 
now  labors  to  save  it  for  them.  Should  it  be  needed, 
the  City  Council  might  well  invest  a  portion  of  the 
large  rents,  expected  from  the  proposed  lease  of 
the  Old  State  House,  in  the  large  mortgage  which 
remains  to  be  lifted.  When  the  thirty  years  from 
1876  shall  expire,  —  during  which  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  impose  a  restriction  forbidding  the  use 
of  the  building  on  Sundays  or  for  religious  purposes, 
—  whoever  shall  first  perform  before  the  next  gen- 
eration the  religious  rites  in  this  consecrated  building 
might  begin  with  the  words  of.  the  Psalmist,  "  Praise 
WAiTETH  for  Thee,  O  Grod,  in  Zion,  and  unto  Thee 
shall  the  vow  be  performed." 

His  Excellency  Governor  Long,  in  his  classic  ad- 
dress delivered  on  Memorial  Day,  our  new  legal  holi- 
day, enumerated  the  monuments  and  statues  which 
already  adorn  this  city  and  vicinity  in  commemo- 
ration of  great  events  and  great  men,  with  high  com- 
mendation of  their  lofty  purpose.  Since  then  the 
late  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  which 
ought  also  to  be  a  legal  holiday,  was  signally  cele- 
brated by  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Col. 
William  Peescott,  whose  renown  has  been  con- 
summated in  this  long-delayed  testimonial  by  the 
transcendent  merit  of  the  sculptor  and  the  orator, 
who  both  joined  in  bringing  his  heroic  form  back  to 
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Bunker  Hill.  The  scene  recalled  the  memorable  oc- 
casion, twenty-fonr  years  ago,  when  Everett  was 
with  us  to  present  on  the  same  immortal  field  the 
mai-ble  image  of  the  thrice-buried  martyr  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Bunker  Hill  Monimient,  at  whose  base 
these  statues  stand,  is  the  greatest  prize  of  Boston  in 
the  annexations  which  have  added  to  her  importance. 
As  we  approach  the  Charlestown  District,  on  enter- 
ing either  of  the  bridges  which  span  the  mouth  of 
the  Charles,  we  can  behold  the  whole  majestic  obe- 
lisk with  its  grand  proportions  tapering  to  the  sky. 
But  this  magnificent  view  is  given  over  very  valuable 
private  property,  and  may  at  any  time  be  intercepted. 
On  entering  Charlestown,  the  object,  which  pre- 
sents so  fine  an  appearance  from  afar,  becomes  more 
and  more  obscured  the  nearer  we  come  to  it.  Its 
natural  effect,  indeed,  is  lost,  and  so  a  great  part  of 
the  patriotic  design  of  the  former  generation  in  erect- 
ing it  is  almost  frustrated  by  its  being  covered  with  a 
cluster  of  surrounding  buildings  upon  the  circuit- 
ous streets.  It  should  be  the  immediate  aim  of  the 
city  to  open  up  a  direct  avenue  to  its  grandeur, 
so  that,  uncovered,  it  may  crown  the  peninsula  which 
was  baptized  in  the  fire  of  the  Revolution,  and  that 
"  labor  may  look  up  to  it  and  be  proud  in  the  midst 
of  its  toil." 

The  City  of  Boston,  in  its  extended  territory,  its 
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increase  of  population  and  wealth,  its  enterprise  and 
cultxire,  may  be  said  to  be  typical  of  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States.  The  annual  expen- 
ditures of  the  city,  for  which  treasury  warrants  are 
drawn  by  Your  Honor,  are  as  large  as  were  those  of 
the  nation  under  the  administration  of  "Washington. 
The  postage  receipts  collected  by  our  excellent  post- 
master, Mr.  Tobey,  exceed  those  which  were  annually 
paid  to  Samuel  Osgood,  of  Massachusetts,  the  first 
Postmaster-General.  It  may  be  added,  also,  with 
equal  municipal  and  national  pride,  that  the  financial 
credit  of  each  to-day  stands  as  high  as  that  of  any 
nation  or  municipality  in  the  world.  In  its  govern- 
ment also,  Boston,  like  our  other  cities,  is  a  miniature 
republic.  In  fact,  in  City,  State,  and  l^ation,  there 
is  precisely  the  same  uniform  system  of  administra- 
tion. This  combined  movement  may  be  likened  to 
the  three  hands  of  a  clock,  each  revolving  in  its  reg- 
ular round.  The  second-hand  has  no  occasion  to  say 
to  the  minute-hand,  nor  has  the  latter  to  say  to  the 
hour-hand,  "  Keep  within  your  own  lunits  and  do  not 
crowd  upon  me ;  "  for  they  are  so  constituted  that  they 
move  each  in  its  own  appropriate  sphere,  but  keep- 
ing time  together,  and  together  marking  the  progress 
of  the  age. 

If,  however,  there  should  be  a  popular  apprehen- 
sion that  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  Con- 
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gress,  are  too  long,  and  if  a  called  special  session  of 
either  should  cause  some  anxiety,  the  reverse  would 
be  the  case  should  the  City  Council  suspend  their 
sessions  for  three  or  four  months.  The  municipal 
care  and  protection  come  so  near  to  our  own  homes 
and  daily  wants,  that  their  constant  watch  is  desired; 
while  the  Congress  and  the  Legislature  having  the 
power  to  change  the  general  laws,  affecting  all  trans- 
actions of  business,  keep  the  community  on  the 
stretch  of  anxiety  until  their  sessions  are  over.  It  is 
thought  that  the  omission  to  call  a  special  session  of 
Congress  at  this  time,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
bonds  falling  due  in  the  interim,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment having  wisely  secured  a  voluntary  agreement 
for  their  extension,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  interest, 
gave  the  country  as  much  i-elief  as,  reckoned  in 
money,  Would  equal  the  amount  of  interest  saved 
on  that  part  of  the  national  loan,  which  has  been 
extended  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government.  The 
special  session  of  the  Senate,  necessary  to  a  new 
administration,  seems  to  have  been  sufficient. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  old  thirteen 
States  which  joined  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence formed  new  State  Constitutions,  setting  aside 
their  Royal  Charters,  being  so  advised  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Nine  States  adopted  theirs  in  1776, 
'New   York   in    1777,   and   Massachusetts    in    1780. 
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That  of  the  latter  was,  in  some  respects,  of  a  superior 
order,  and  became  a  model  for  that  of  the  United 
States,  formed  seven  years  afterward. 

Its  well-defined  demarcation  of  the  three  coordi- 
nate branches  of  the  government,  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial;  the  tenure  of  judges  during 
good  behavior;  the  provisions  for  the  University  at 
Cambridge,  and  for  the  general  encouragement  of 
learning;  its  Bill  of  Rights,  adhering  to  and  devel- 
oping the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence —  gave  to  Massachusetts  substantially  the  same 
form  of  government  she  now  has.  Franklin  was 
consulted  in  the  framework;  Hancock,  Bowdoin, 
Samuel  Adams,  and  many  other  Boston  men,  assisted 
in  putting  it  together;  for  then,  as  now,  her  leading 
men  became  also  prominent,  in  turn,  in  the  councils 
of  the  State  and  the  Illation. 

There  was  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  colonial  government,  because  the  King's  ministers 
proposed  to  fix  and  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Royal 
Governors  and  Judges,  in  order  that  they  might 
become  more  subservient  to  the  mandates  of  the 
Crown.  In  framing  the  State  Constitution,  there- 
fore, the  fathers  of  Massachusetts  intended  that  these 
important  officers  shoxild  be  made  as  independent,  in 
their  position  and  circmnstances,  as  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity would  permit,  —  so  that  there  might  always 
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be  not  only  good  laws,  but  an  impartial  interpretation 
and  a  faithful  execution  of  them,  "that  every  man 
may,  at  all  times,  find  his  security  in  them."  In  the 
dark  days  of  1780,  when  the  national  independence 
had  not  been  fully  achieved,  the  great  war  pending, 
the  people's  resources  being  limited  and  the  times 
straitened,  this  was  the  wonderful  and  wise  founda- 
tion laid  for  the  permanence  and  prosperity  of  the 
State : — 

As  the  public  good  requires  that  the  governor  should  not  tae 
under  the  undue  influence  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  general  court, 
by  a  dependence  on  them  for  his  sujiport,  —  that  he  should,  in  all  cases, 
act  with  freedom  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  —  that  he  should  not  have 
his  attention  necessarily  diverted  from  that  object  to  his  private  con- 
cerns, —  and  that  he  should  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  character  of  its  chief  magistrate,  —  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
have  an  honorable  stated  salary,  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  value,  amply 
sufficient  for  those  purposes,  and  established  by  standing  laws  :  and  it 
shall  be  among  the  first  acts  of  the  general  court,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  constitution,  to  establish  such  salary  bj-  law  accordingly. 

Permanent  and  honorable  salaries  shall  also  be  established  by  lav,- 
for  the  justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court. 

And  if  it  shall  be  found,  that  any  of  the  salaries  aforesaid,  so  estab- 
lished, are  insufficient,  they  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  enlarged,  as 
the  general  court  shall  judge  proper. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  designed  that  the  future 
governors  should  have,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
right,  an  honorable  support  from  the  public  treasury, 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  whether  they  had 
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ample  private  resources,  or  whether,  like  Samuel 
Adams,  they  were  poor.  lu  either  case  they  were  to 
be  enabled  to  maintain,  in  their  living,  the  dignity  of 
the  Commonwealth.  It  was  not  intended  that  the 
Legislature,  with  the  assent  or  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  governor  for  the  time  being,  should  reduce  the 
salary  below  the  constitutional  standard;  but  it  is 
ever  bound  from  time  to  time  to  inquire  as  to  the 
salaries  paid  to  oflicers  in  other  administrative 
ofS.ces,  and  as  to  the  expenses  of  maintaining  a 
family  in  the  capital  in  a  manner  befitting  this  high 
office,  and  then  to  raise  the  governor's  salary  to  that 
point  without  regard  to  the  means  of  the  incumbent. 
The  ablest  man,  though  poor,  was  not  to  decline  to 
serve. 

A  look  at  the  statue  of  Governor  Winthrop,  in  his 
elegant  costume,  gives  some  idea  of  the  stress  and 
importance  placed  upon  official  dignity  when  he 
landed  here,  bringing  the  royal  charter.  Though 
fashions  have  since  changed,  the  new  demands  of 
our  day  call  for  increased  expenditure  in  honorable 
living   of  another  character. 

In  1859,  it  was  proposed  by  Governor  Banks 
that  the  Commonwealth  should  purchase  the  sightly 
residence  where  Governor  Hancock  lived,  which 
might  be  set  apart  for  the  executive  mansion;  but 
the  opportunity  passed,  and  can  never  be  recalled. 
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The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  was,  at  that  time,  the 
only  State  court,  and  therefore  it  was  named  in  the 
constitution;  it  continued  to  perform  all  the  judicial 
duties  al)ove  those  of  the  comity  magistrates  and 
justices'  courts  for  forty  years.  In  1820,  the  Court 
of  Conmaon  Pleas  was  established,  upon  which  was 
devolved  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  most  part 
of  the  business  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  con- 
tinued until  1859,  when  the  present  Superior  Court 
was  established.  In  this  view  it  would  seem  that 
these  latter  courts  were  within  the  meaning  of  this 
constitutional  provision,  as  they  were  successively 
created  to  discharge  duties  which  had  been  assigned 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  consequently  their 
salaries  should  be  enlarged  from  tune  to  time  when 
circiunstances  required,  but  never  reduced.  At  any 
rate  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  judges  appointed 
during  good  behavior  worrld  seem  to  be  a  breach  of 
an  implied  contract  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  executive  has  often  found 
it  difficult  to  supply  the  places  in  all  these  courts,  as 
they  became  vacant.  Many  would  decline  the  honor, 
in  the  feeling  that  their  duty  to  their  families  forbade 
their  relinquishing  a  lucrative  profession  for  the 
bench,  the  emolmnents  of  which  would  scarcely  afford 
a  present  livelihood.  Several  of  those  who  did  ac- 
cept the  position,  through  the  solicitation  of  friends, 
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felt  obliged,  after  a  time,  to  abandon  it,  from  the  in- 
adequate remuneration.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
judges  who  have  deceased,  not  half, died  in  office. 
Those  who  continued  on  the  bench  and  gave  their 
whole  life,  from  the  time  of  their  appointment,  to 
this  high  service,  did  it  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 
But  that  rate  of  compensation  which  does  not  secure 
the  desired  permanency  of  the  judiciary  in  office,  can- 
not be  said  to  be  adequate  or  honorable. 

Mr.  Webster,  while  engaged  in  an  important  cause 
before  Mr.  Justice  Allen,  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  —  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court,  —  said,  in  reference  to  him,  "  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  any  man  who  will  faithfully 
perform  the  duties  of  a  judge;  and  the  people  are 
hardly  aware  how  much  they  are  indebted  for  their 
security  and  prosperity  to  an  impartial  administra- 
tion of  the  laws."  All  observers  and  thinkers  will 
agree  in  this  opinion.  The  judges  hold  up,  and 
the  longer  in  the  same  hands  the  surer,  the  scales 
of  justice  between  man  and  man,  and  between  the 
State  and  the  accused.  They  enunciate  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  wheels  of  business  and 
social  order  move;  they  are  the  recourse  of  con- 
fficting  parties,  and  the  guide  of  the  active  world. 
In  their  quiet  and  regular  round  of  laborious  service 
they  attract   but  little  popular   attention   compared 
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with  those  who  are  in  more  conspicuous  places. 
The  courts  of  justice  are  hke  the  unnoticed  foun- 
tains and  hidden  springs  wliich  supply  the  streams 
which,  flowing  in  every  direction,  invigorate  the 
soil  and  cause  the  earth  to  put  forth  its  increase. 
During  the  last  hundred  years  no  stain  has  been 
cast  upon  the  judicial  ermine  of  our  State  courts, 
nor  scarcely  a  breath  of  suspicion,  or  a  suggestion 
of  bias  or  intentional  error.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  they  have  certainly  on  their  part  come  up  to 
the  constitutional  requirement  in  this  regard,  so  that 
the  subject  has  obtained  "right  and  justice  freely, 
and  without  being  obliged  to  purchase  it;  com- 
pletely, and  without  any  denial;  promptly,  and 
without  delay,  confomiably  to  the  laws."  Let  the 
people  see  to  it  that  their  obligation  is  fully  per- 
foi-med  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  judicial 
branch,  both  in  the  State  and  the  I^ation,  is  the 
weakest  part  in  the  government,  because  it  must 
rely,  under  the  Constitution,  on  the  Legislature 
for  its  organization  and  liberal  support;  but  it 
imparts  to  the  State  the  reqiiisite  moral  strength 
and   security. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Superior 
Court  have  furnished  judges  to  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Coxu't,  while  the  latter  has  given  Govern- 
ors   to   the    Commonwealth    and   cabinet  officers  to 
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the  I^ation,  and  its  decisions  are  referred  to  as  high 
authority  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and 
Great   Britain. 

Great  respect  is  ever  shown  by  the  people  in 
attendance  before  the  State  Courts,  and  before 
local  magistrates.  This  is  not  constrained,  but 
comes  as  a  voluntary  tribute  to  the  majesty  of 
the  law.  Instances  are  rare,  indeed,  when  pun- 
ishments   are    imposed   for   contempt   of  court. 

A  judge  of  one  of  the  Boston  courts,  being  in 
London,  was  one  day  invited  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  sit  with  him  in  his  court.  "  In  what  costume 
does  Your  Worship  sit  in  your  court? "  inquired 
the  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  fairly  disguised  in  his 
overhanging  wig  and  flowing  gown  and  other 
trappings,  so  that  the  person  could  not  have  rec- 
ognized him  afterwards  in  his  ordinary  attire. 
"  The  same  I  now  wear,"  was  the  reply.  "  And 
how  is  yoxn^  authority  respected? "  he  asked,  in 
surprise.  "Precisely  as  here  in  Your  Worship's 
cotirt,"  was  the  answer.  The  Lord  Mayor  was 
astonished;  for,  by  the  customs  and  traditions  of 
his  country,  he  seemed  to  rely  upon  his  big  wig 
and  gown  for  his  authority,  rather  than  upon  his 
office.  The  people  before  him  probably  thought  as 
he  did  about  it,  having  been  brought  up  to  honor 
the  showy  insignia  more  than  the  magistrate. 
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]Srot  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  throug'hout  our 
whole  country  also,  there  is  uncommon  respect 
paid  to  the  authority  of  law.  In  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  States, 
though  variously  constituted,  justice  has  been  as 
well  administered  as  in  any  othei-  part  of  the 
globe.  The  decisions  of  these  tribunals  on  im- 
portant and  novel  issues  have  added  lustre  to  the 
great  science  of  jurisj)rudence.  It  is  this  univer- 
sal acquiescence  in  the  courts  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  national 
and  State  governments,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  making  these  tribunals  the  great  and 
final  arbiter  between  all  contending  parties,  that 
has  made  our  beloved  America  preeminently  the 
land  of  liberty.  For  in  social  communities  there 
can  be  no  certain  liberty  where  there  is  not  a  fair 
interpretation  and  administration  of  the  law. 

This  feeling  of  loyal  submission  originates  with 
us  in  the  family,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  school, 
in  the  church,  and  in  divers  philanthropic  organi- 
zations which  spring  up  as  circumstances  demand. 
As  the  seed  is  caught  up  in  the  air  and  deposited 
and  grown  in  other  fields  far  beyond,  so  the 
heaven-born  principles  'of  law  and  order  are  dis- 
seminated from  region  to  region  until  the  whole 
lajid  is  overspread. 
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In  our  early  history  serious  apprehensions  were 
felt  about  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  of  Louisiana, 
and,  later,  of  Texas ;  but  the  result  proved  so  bene- 
ficial and  natural,  that  California  and  'New  Mexico 
were  afterwards  added  without  opposition,  and 
even  with  a  joyous  welcome,  and  our  law  and  its 
free  institutions  spread  over  them  all,  as  waters 
cover  the  sea. 

So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  this  natural  growth 
and  consolidation  proved  too  coherent  for  dis- 
integration. As  the  municipalities  make  up  the 
States,  so  the  States,  with  vast  territories  for  future 
States,  compose,  not  a  Federal  Union  in  the  sense 
of  a  temporary  copartnership  to  be  dissolved  at 
pleasure,  but  one  grand,  indissoluble  ISTation.  This 
has  been  decided  by  that  awful  and  stupendous 
trial,  before  the  world  as  spectator,  that  last  resort 
of  kings  and  of  peoples,  —  alas !  that  it  should  ever 
have  been  found  necessary  —  the  trial  by  battle  — 
waged  upon  the  unfortunate  metaphysical  southern 
heresy,  that  we  were  one  people,  atid  yet  somehow 
we  were  not  one  people.  But,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  the  result  could  not  have  been  different. 
God  and  nature  have  bound  and  knit  us  together. 
Our  national  government,  superinduced,  in  some 
form,  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
to    repel    a    common    danger,    working    ever   since 
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harmoniously  with  the  governments  of  States  -and 
of  cities  and  towns,  all  guided  by  well-adapted  and 
constantly  developing  principles  of  municipal  and 
constitutional  law,  like  as  the  veins  and  arteries, 
the  muscles  and  sinews  compose  the  human  sys- 
tem, appears  at  last  one  herculean  body  politic, 
with  its  scars  of  a  war  in  its  members  cured,  and 
its  arms  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  willing  to  re- 
ceive all  loyal  accessions,  and  able  to  defend  itself 
against  all  aggressors. 

Montesquieu,  in  his  "De  L'Esprit  des  Lois," 
says,  "If  a  republic  is  small,  it  is  destroyed  by  a 
foreign  power;  if  it  is  large,  it  is  destroyed  by  in- 
ternal disorder."  This  celebrated  work  first  ap- 
peared in  1748,  and  at  that  time  history  may  have 
well  borne  out  his  assertion.  But  since  then  the 
rise,  growth,  and  recent  self-preservation  of  our 
republic  have  disproved  it  utterly. 

"Were  there  time  it  would  be  well  to  glance  at 
the  great  amelioration  'of  the  law  during  the  cen- 
tury. The  common  law  of  England,  the  growth 
of  many  centuries,  still  stands  with  us,  except 
when  repealed  or  modified.  The  statutes  of  this 
Commonwealth,  now  undergoing  a  third  revision, 
form  a  body  of  laws  so  distinct,  clear,  and  com- 
prehensible, that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  per- 
haps the  guilty  who  read  may  wish  to  run. 
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There  remains  one  little  phrase,  however,  which 
smacks  of  the  barbarism  of  the  feudal  ages.  Per- 
haps there  are  no  other  half-dozen  words  in  the 
English  language  so  stern  and  cruel  as  those  which 
appear  in  our  writs  of  attachment  of  estates : 
"For  want  thereof  take  the  body."  Although  the 
provisions  of  our  law  for  imprisonment  for  debt 
have  been  much  ameliorated,  still  they  impose 
cumbrous  conditions  upon  the  honest,  unfortunate 
poor.  That  odious  phrase  should  be  expunged 
from  civil  proceedings,  leaving  to  the  criminal 
courts  to  punish  fraudulent  practices.  In  the  main, 
however,  our  laws,  in  their  wisdom,  humanity  and 
adaptability  to  the  complex  affairs  of  our  time, 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  most  enlightened 
nations. 

Our  fathers  founded  the  incipient  republic  upon 
the  rock  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  brought 
with  them  the  Bible,  -which  had  been  recently 
translated  by  a  commission  appointed  by  James 
I.J  and  had  not  long  been  in  common  use.  For 
many  years  in  Massachusetts  the  support  of  re- 
ligious worship  was  provided  for  at  the  town 
meeting;  and  by  its  constitution  every  one's 
estate  was  taxed  therefor,  the  citizen  having  the 
right  to  designate  the  religious  society  to  yphose 
benefit   his  tax  should  accrue.     So    our   State    con- 
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stitution  stood  in  this  regard  until  forty-eight 
years  ago,  when,  in  November,  1833,  Article  XI. 
of  the  Amendments  was  substituted,  which,  rec- 
ognizing public  worship  and  religious  instruction 
as  promoting  "the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a 
people  and  the  seciunty  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment," absolved  the  citizen  from  his  legal  obli- 
gation to  contribute  thereto.  This  change  in  our 
fundamental  law  was  regarded  with  great  alarm. 
It  could  not  have  received  general  favor  from 
the  preceding  generation,  who  were  justly  shocked 
at  the  spread  of  infidelity  and  its  train  of  evils 
in  France  during  her  revolution.  But,  adopted 
when  it  was,  after  a  long  continuance  of  the 
people  in  the  conservative  course  of  religious  in- 
struction enforced  by  law,  and  after  the  success- 
ful experiment  of  the  growing  republic  for  more 
than  half  a  century  in  the  harmonious  co-work- 
ing of  the  national,  state,  and  municipal  systems, 
its  consequences  have  not  been  detrimental.  The 
amount  voluntarily  paid  for  the  support  of  pub- 
lic worship  has  been  much  larger  than  any  tax 
that  could  have  been  levied;  while  money  has 
been  most  freely  contributed  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  newly  settled  parts  of  the 
country. 

An    ultra    tendency    has    lately    been   manifested 
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in  the  opposite  direction.  Instead  of  the  State 
authorizing  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Church 
in  its  various  sects,  according  to  the  views  of 
the  citizens,  it  has  been  proposed  to  levy  a  tax 
upon  all  the  property  held  by  the  Church  for 
religious  uses  for  the  support  of  the  State.  This 
has  been  urged  by  tvs^o  very  different  classes, — 
one  frankly  declaring  that  they  do  not  believe  in 
religious  worship  and  ordinances,  and  that  they 
ought  not  indirectly,  even,  to  the  least  appreciable 
extent,  to  be  taxed  on  its  account;  and  the  other 
class,  belonging  to  those  denominations  whose 
houses  of  worship  and  other  property  do  not 
come  up  to  the  average  standard  in  cost,  and 
whose  proportionate  part  of  this  proposed  tax 
would  be  so  small  that  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  their  private  estates  if  it  were  levied. 
Such  a  tax  would  be  wrong  in  principle,  and 
would  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
as  it  is.  All,  in  fact,  that  the  State  grants  an 
immtmity  upon  is  the  land  on  which  the  church 
buildings  and  other  property  stand;  all  that  is 
built  or  placed  upon  it  comes,  or  is  to  come  when 
paid  for,  as  a  voluntary  offering  from  devoted  citi- 
zens. Tax  them  for  this,  and  one  high  I'esource 
for  art  and  aesthetic  culture  would  be  cut  off. 
Besides,  it  would  be  rendering  tribute  to  the  State 
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for    what   is    not    the    State's,    but    is    dedicated   to 
God. 

The  great  event  of  the  time,  in  its  moral  aspects, 
is  the  appearance  of  the  new  version  of  the  JSTew 
Testament,  under  the  auspices  of  various  denomina- 
tions in  England  and  America.  This  is  an  admission 
that  the  vernacular  text  of  the  old  version  is  not  in- 
fallible. It,  therefore,  should  supply  a  rule  of  con- 
duct as  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools 
throughout  our  country.  The  late  Bishop  Fitz- 
patrick,  whose  learning,  piety  and  zeal  for  repub- 
lican principles  we  all  knew,  in  a  published  letter  on 
this  head,  explained  the  views  of  those  of  his  belief 
as  to  the  alleged  inaccuracies  of  the  old  version. 
Other  sects  allege  other  inaccuracies,  which  they 
say  endanger  the  muniments  of  their  respective 
creeds.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  Jesus  Christ, 
in  promulgating  his  gospel  on  earth,  gave  his  in- 
struction orally,  not  having  been  knoAvn  to  write  or 
dictate  a  word;  that  he  inculcated  the  spirit  of  the 
idea,  and  not  the  written  letter;  that  he  consolidated 
—  so  to  speak  reverently  —  the  Decalogue  and  the 
whole  moral  law  into  two  Commandments,  which 
any  child  can  remember,  —  the  supreme  love  of  Cody 
and  the  love  of  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self,  —  telling 
afterwards,  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
what  he  meant  by  neighbor,  —  it  would   seem  that. 
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under  the  concession  which  this  new  version  implies, 
by  common  consent  throughout  our  country,  the 
reading  of  all  disputed  original  texts,  and  all  contro- 
verted translations  of  passages  upon  which  denomi- 
nations divide,  should  be  omitted  in  the  school-room. 

It  is  the  paramount  interest  of  the  whole  church 
and  of  the  republic  that  there  should  be  a  co-educa- 
tion of  all  the  children  in  the  public  schools,  estab- 
lished on  the  most  liberal  foundations,  so  that  the 
rising  generations  may  be  saved  from  the  horrors  of 
scepticism,  and  that  the  miserable  fashion  of  unbelief 
shall  not  cast  its  blight  on  the  flower  and  promise  of 
the  land.  For  it  is  Christianity  which  has  ever  given 
a  tone  and  character  to  our  laws,  and  these  consti- 
tute the  essential  framework  and  being  of  the  re- 
public. 

Various  customs  our  fathers  brought  from  Mother 
England.  The  only  popular  elections  affecting  the 
British  government  are  for  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  the  seats  in  the  upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  House  of  Lords,  as  well  as  the  Crown 
itself,  falling  by  hereditary  descent,  according  to  her 
law  of  primogeniture.  As  Parliament  may  be  con- 
tinued for  seven  years,  these  popular  elections,  so  far 
as  the  suffrage  is  extended  to  the  people,  are  a  rare 
event  as  compared  with  us.  It  is  the  custom  there 
for  candidates  to  propose  themselves  to  the  voters, 
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and  solicit  their  suffrages;  and  the}'  generally  pay 
the  large  election  expenses,  which  are  sometimes 
very  heav}^  amounting,  as  it  is  stated,  in  certain  in- 
stances, to  a  himdred  thoiisand  dollars.  There  being- 
no  compensation  to  a  member  of  Parliament  unless 
he  is  an  officer  in  the  ministry,  his  motive  o)*  reward 
is  fame,  great  influence,  and,  perhaps,  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  peerage  as  a  reward  for  eminent  service 
or  useful  leadership.  For,  though  in  England  there 
is  boasted  liberty,  there  is  no  equality,  —  it  is  subor- 
dination to  rank  which  constitutes  her  chief  glory. 

As  our  elections  are  frequent,  occurring  at  stated 
periods,  and  the  elective  offices  in  the  JSTation  and 
State  are  numei-ous  and  various,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  English  system  cannot  be  here  continued  with- 
out much  more  hazard  to  our  institutions  than  is  ex- 
perienced in  England.  If,  by  consent  of  all  good 
men,^  system  could  be  adopted  by  which  the  popular 
will  could  be  ascertained  in  the  most  economical 
manner,  the  greatest  peril  of  our  time  would  be 
averted.  For,  whether  the  money  employed  in  the 
conduct  of  elections  and  the  influencing  the  voters 
be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  or  from  private 
means,  it  is  a  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  people ; 
and  if  the  expenditure  be  wrongful  or  extravagant  it 
is  equally  a  waste,  as  well  as  a  source  of  demorali- 
zation. 
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There  would  be  a  great  saving  in  one  large  item 
—  the  printing  of  the  ballots  —  if  that  were  by  law 
requh'ed  to  be  done  by  the  State  or  mtinicipal  officers 
at  the  public  expense,  they  being  required  to  furnish 
the  ballots  called  for  by  the  committee  of  any  known 
party  organization.  All  abduction  or  destruction  of 
such  tickets  should  be  punished  by  suitable  penalties. 

Another  item  of  cost  of  our  elections  is  the 
rallying  or  getting  the  voters  out.  One  would 
suppose  that  citizens  generally  would  so  highly 
vakie  their  privilege  that  they  would  go  to  the 
so-called  meetings  of  their  own  accord,  and  would 
not  need  to  be  got  out  at  others'  expense.  They 
should  be,  like  jurors,  required  by  law  to  vote, 
as  town  officers  were  required  to  serve  unless 
excused. 

In  foraier  times  there  were  real  town-meetings 
where  there  was  a  discussion  and  transaction  of 
business  after  debate,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
voting  for  elective  officers.  But  now,  especially 
in  cities,  the  citizens  are  called  to  meet  at  their 
precincts,  on  no  other  business  except  simply  to 
deposit  their  ballots,  which  are  afterwards  required 
to  be  sealed  up  in  a  box  and  sent  with  the  re- 
turn  to   the   examining   board. 

It   would    save    much    trouble    to    the   voter,   if, 
when   served   with   the   notice   of    the    election,    he 
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had  also  sent  to  him,  m  propei-  legalized  form, 
a  stamped  envelope,  in  which  he  might  send  his 
vote  by  mail,  with  his  signature  and  exact  home 
address,  to  the  Board  of  Registrars.  These  votes 
might  be  numbered  and  put  on  permanent  file, 
or  bound  in  volumes;  their  authenticity,  if  dis- 
puted, could  be  readily  verified  at  any  time,  and 
there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  count.  In  France 
the  voter  signs  his  name  at  the  registration,  and 
he  signs  the  vote  he  gives.  Votmg  in  this  manner 
would  be  a  domestic  and  a  more  deliberate  act, 
if  every  voter  endorsed  his  vote,  while  at  the 
same  time  his  independence  would  be  assured,  as 
no  one  would  outrage  public  sentiment  by  pun- 
ishing   an    independent   voter. 

In  the  English  universities,  which  have  the 
right  to  send  one  or  more  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  constituents  are  scattered  all 
over  the  country  and  the  world.  So  they  send 
by  mail  powers  of  attorney,  duly  verified,  author- 
izing some  one  at  the  polls  to  cast  the  vote 
therein  designated  for  them.  Of  .  course  they 
might  as  well  be  allowed  to  send  their  votes  direct 
to   the   officers  appointed   to   receive   them. 

The  graduates  of  Harvard  University  qualified 
to  vote  for  overseers  send  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee their  nominations  over  their  own  signature  by 
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letter,  —  a  superior  method  to  that  of  the  Caucus. 
It  would  be  an  improvement  if,  at  the  real  elec- 
tion, they  could  vote  in  this  way,  as  there  would 
always  be  a  fuller  expression  of  the  voice  of  the 
electors,  the  vote  by  mail  being  about  twice  as 
large    as   the   legal   vote. 

We  claim  the  right,  to  know  how  our  repre- 
sentatives vote  in  the  deliberative  assembly.  We 
have  an  equal  interest  to  know  for  whom  our 
fellow-citizens  vote,  as  it  is,  or  should  be,  the 
common  desire  of  us  all  to  elect  the  best  and 
fittest  men.  Open  voting,  or  the  backing  of  the 
vote,  would  give  a  manly  independence  to  the 
citizen  and  a   safeguard   to   the   public. 

The  archaeologist  of  the  twenty-first  century, 
in  studying  the  character  of  this  present  genera- 
tion by  its  statutes,  in  coming  upon  "An  Act  to 
aid  in  the  preservation  of  order  in  elections," 
passed  in  1881,  will  be  at  loss  to  know  the 
reason  for  it,  until  he  shall  look  back  two  years, 
when  he  will  conclude  that  he  has  found  the 
explanation,  -i-  that  the  statute  of  1881  required  the 
voting-places  to  be  kept  cleanly  and  orderly,  free 
from  smoking  and  drinking,  in  order  to  prepare 
for  the  advent  of  women  at  the  polls,  to  look 
after  the  control  of  our  public  schools.  The  ex- 
tension   of   female    sufirage    lies    in    the    logic    of 
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events,  and  is  only  a  question  of  time.  There 
have  been  from  the  earliest  ages  female  sovereigns, 
who  have  well  maintained  the  honor  of  their 
government  and  promoted  the  prosperity  of  their 
people.  If  one  were  asked  to  select  the  three 
most  brilliant  reigns  of  England,  those  of  Queens 
Elizabeth,  Anne  and  Victoria  would  be  named, 
embracing  a  period  already  of  one  hundred  years. 
The  law,  keeping  pace  in  the  last  century  with 
the  progress  of  civilization,  has  ameliorated  the  civil 
condition  of  women.  The  married  can  now  hold 
and  manage  their  separate  property,  carry  on 
business  in  their  own  names,  hold  offices,  as  well 
as  single  women.  They  all  now  vote  in  churches 
iand  business  corporations.  The  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  collegiate  courses,  the  professions, — 
in  part  as  a  beginning,  —  and  numerous  employ- 
ments for  which  men  compete,  are  opening-  to 
them.  They  have  become  authors,  astronomers, 
educators,  and  trustees  of  prison,  charity,  and 
school  boards.  In  all  these  capacities .  they  have 
elevated  the  character  and  improved  the  general 
condition  .of  society.  In  all  countries  under  mo- 
narchical, and  even  autocratic  governments,  they 
have  a  certain  influence,  more  or  less  extensive, 
in  directing  public  sentiment.  In  republics, 
where    the    will    of   the    people    is    the    maker   of 
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law,  they  influentially  assist  in  moulding  public 
opinion.  As  a  logical  necessity,  they  will,  in  the 
natural  order  of  events,  be  permitted  to  join  in  the 
making  of  the  law.  The  standard  of  the  law 
and  of  public  office  will  be  made  higher  by  their 
participation,  as  the  queens  who  have  been  named 
gave  a  higher  tone  and  cast  to  the  manners  and 
modes  of  their  times.  Queen  Victoria  proved  none 
the  less  an  escellent  wife  and  mother,  nor  has 
she  failed  in  any  of  the  qualities  that  adorn  those 
domestic  relations,  nor  has  she  exerted  any  less 
powerful  influence  in  society,  for  having  so  long 
wielded  the  sceptre  Avith  such  queenly  grace  and 
judgment.  If,  indeed,  our  civil  war  had  broken 
out  in  the  reign  'of  George  TV.  or  William  IV- 
the  probabilities  are  that  either  of  those  kings 
would  have  made  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance 
with  the  Southern  Confederacy,  which  would  have 
protracted  its  horrors  and  postponed  the  day  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  republic.  But  the  Queen's  moral 
sentiments  forbade  her  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  effort  to  found  a  new  government  on  the 
corner-stone  of  slavery. 

The  growth  of  our  republican  system  follows  the 
order  of  nature,  —  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  The  political  power  was 
given  to  the  men  gradually,  as  here  in  Massachusetts, 
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first  to  church-members,  then  to  freeholders,  then  to 
owners  of  certam  personal  estate,  and,  lastly,  to  poll- 
tax  payers  with  the  educational  qualification.  Here- 
after it  will  extend  to  women,  more  or  less  gradually, 
until  the  full  fruit  is  reached;  until  at  last  the  repub- 
lic, like  a  pyramid,  with  its  base  resting  upon  the 
united  voice  of  the  whole  people,  without  distinction 
of  sex,  can  never  be  overturned. 

A  theory  has  been  formed  as  a  reason  against 
female  suffrage  —  founding  government  on  physical 
force;  and  as  men  supply  all  the  force  in  defending 
or  maintaining  the  country,  they  alone,  it  is  urged, 
should  vote.  In  other  words,  that  bullets  and  ballots 
should  go  together.  But  this  will  not  hold.  In  the 
first  place  it  would  strike  out  that  portion  of  the 
voting  class  who  are  non-combatants,  and  not  subject 
to  a  draft.  Again,  no  war  could  be  sustained  that 
had  not  the  sympathy  and  moral  support  of  the 
women  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that  did  not 
receive  their  material  aid  in  preparing  the  clothing, 
and  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  But  the 
state  of  war  is  not  our  normal  condition,  and  while 
the  women  do  their  pi'oper  share  in  war  by  their 
care  in  the  camp  and  hospital,  and  performing  men's 
work  at  home,  in  peace  they  match  the  men  in 
maintaining  the  social  order  and  well-being  of  the . 
community.     It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the  govern- 
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ment  of  a  republic  is  founded  on  force  any  more 
than  the  pubhc  school  is  founded  on  the  rod.  Such 
a  republic  would  be  a  house  divided  against  itself, 
and  could  not  stand.  Our  republic  is  founded  upon 
an  organic  law,  to  which  the  people  have  given  their 
consent  as  the  best  they  could  frame,  and  under 
which  they  make  such  needful  laws  as  they  think 
are  best  calculated  to  establish  liberty  and  equality. 

If  the  public  voting  precincts  be  maintained,  they 
will  be  more  orderly  by  the  presence  of  women.  But 
by  making  voting  a  domestic  act,  to  be  done  at  home, 
the  adults  of  the  family  consulting,  there  will  be  a 
more  deliberate,  more  general,  more  independent, 
more  authoritative  and  incorrupt  expression  of  the 
popular  will.  The  practical  tact  and  talent  of  our 
people  in  affairs  will  lead  them  to  adapt  their  laws  to 
the  wants  of  the  times,  and  so  get  rid  of  impending 
dangers. 

Make  voting  compulsory,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
as  convenient  as  possible;  forbid,  by  stringent  law, 
or  what  should  serve  as  well,  by  a  sound  public 
opinion,  all  candidates  from  contributing  money  to 
aid  their  own  election,  or  from  promising  preferment 
in  advance  to  their  followers;  let  all  the  legiti- 
mate election  expenses  be  paid  from  the  public 
treasury;  compensate  all  oflScial  service  liberally,  as 
becometh  a  great  and   prosperous  people,  and  with 
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the  usual  choice  of  good  officers,  our  triplex  re- 
publican system  will  go  on  continually  like  the  clock 
lubricated  with  the  finest  oil,  and,  like  that  faith- 
ful monitor,  will  prove  to  be  the  most  perfect  and 
useful  instrument  which  human  ingenuity  can  de- 
vise. 

When  Lafayette  —  whose  prominent  part  taken 
in  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  will  be  eloquently  told 
at  the  coming  centennial  anniversary  by  the  ^Nation's 
selected  orator  and  our  first  citizen  —  assisted  in  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  yonder  monument,  he 
gave  at  the  festival  of  the  day,  on  the  call  of  Presi- 
dent Webster,  this  sentiment:  "Bunker  Hill,  and  the 
holy  resistance  to  oppression  which  has  already 
enfranchised  the  American  hemisphere.  The  next 
half  century's  jubilee  toast  shall  be,  To  Enfranchised 
Europe."  The  year  1875  did  see  France  a  repubhc 
for  a  third  time,  and,  let  us  hope,  forever  established. 

But  five  years  after  he  gave  that  sentiment,  on  the 
expulsion  of  Charles  X.  from  the  throne,  a  deputa- 
tion of  citizens  waited  upon  him,  to  offer  him,  not 
the  presidency  of  a  republic,  but  the  old,  giddy 
crown  with  which  the  French  were  still  dazed  as 
inseparable  from  their  idea  of  glory.  He  replied, 
quoting  the  answer  given  by  the  brave  but  illiterate 
Marshal  de  Saxe,  upon  an  offer  of  a  seat  in  the 
Academy:    "  Cela   m^rait   comme   une   hague   a   un 
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cliatr  It  is  stated  by  M.  Jules  Cloquet,  in  his  sou- 
venirs of  Lafayette's  private  life,  that  after  this  event 
an  English  gentleman  came  over  by  post  from 
,  London  to  Paris  to  see  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
paid  his  visit  he  departed.  Some  of  his  countrymen 
there  desired  him  to  tarry  with  them,  but  he  declined 
their  solicitations,  telling  them,  "  I  wished  to  see  a 
man  who  has  refused  a  crown.  I  have  seen  him  and 
return  satisfied." 

Lafayette  was  brought  up  in  the  school  and  the 
family  of  Washington,  for  whom  he  felt  the  highest 
veneration,  and  after  whom  he  named  his  only  son, 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  tour  of  triumph  in  the 
LTnited  States.  When  asked  who  he  considered 
was  the  greatest  man  of  the  age,  he  replied,  Wash- 
ington. And  why?  "Because  he  was  the  most 
virtuous."  He  considered  goodness  the  essential 
part  of  greatness,  whether  applied  to  the  individual 
or  the  state.  He  was  conscious,  in  1830,  that 
France  was  not  prepared  for  a  republic.  She  had 
yet  to  be  surfeited  with  royal  and  imperial  splendor, 
and  put  in  peril  by  the  outrages  of  the  commune. 
But  he  did  what  he  could  to  impart  order  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy  checked  by  a  popular  rep- 
resentation. He  set  on  foot  many  schemes  for  the 
moral  instruction  and  the  useful  education  of  the 
people,  which  have  continued  in  successful  operation. 
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He  loved  our  country  as  his  own,  and  was  proud  of 
her  success.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  in 
some  of  our  earth.  At  his  funeral,  therefore,  amid 
the  tears  of  France,  there  was  the  solemn  ceremony 
of  putting  together  the  precious  earth  brought  for 
the  purpose  from  our  classic  fields  and  his  own 
native  soil,  to  surround  and  guard  his  immortal  clay 
and  noble  heart.  It  would  seem  that  France  should 
henceforth  remain  a  republic  under  the  guidance  of 
her  brightest  star;  and  may  the  time  come  when 
Lafayette  shall  be  seen  amongst  us  in  marble  or  in 
bronze,  by  the  side  of  Webster,  or  of  Everett,  his  in- 
comparable eulogist,  to  inspire  our  people  still  more 
with  "  the   love  of  liberty  protected  by  law." 

Our  neighboring  sister,  the  republic  of  Mexico,  has 
showed  a  strong  desire  to  reciprocate  our  friendly 
oflfices  in  the  moral  support  by  which  she  was 
enabled  to  throw  off  the  imperial'  yoke  which  ill- 
suited  her  institutions.  The  Monroe  doctrine,  at 
Secretary  Seward's  suggestion,  had  potent  power  to 
induce  Louis  IS^apoleon  to  recall  his  troops,  which 
had  no  business  in  Mexico.  She  has  now  a  stable 
republican  government,  and  she  looks  forward  to  a 
glorious  future.  Inviting  most  cordially  our  capital 
and  enterprise  in  establishing  the  modern  modes  of 
communication,  and  promoting  reciprocal  trade  and 
commerce,  she  will  take  the  commanding  position  to 
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which   her  resources  and  her  awakened  genius  will 
entitle  her. 

An    atrocious    crime   recently   committed,    which 
smote  the  head  of  a  great  and  most  friendly  nation, 
recalls  to  our  mind  a  like  enormity  in  the  murder  of 
President  Lincoln.     It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  of 
this  age,  that  the  rulers  of  two  mighty  nations,  who 
had  both  reached  the  climax  of  its  progress  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  serfs  in  their  respec- 
tive countries,  should  be  the  victims  of  foul  and  most 
ungrateful   assassination.       The   untimely    death    of 
Alexander   II.    touches   the    American    heart    with 
peculiar  sensibility,  because  there  has  been  a  long 
and   traditional   friendship   manifested    towards   the 
United   States   on  the  part  of  Russia.     During  the 
war  of  1812,  —  of  which  there  is  scarcely  a  survivor, 
Charles    Hudson,  of  Lexington,    an    old    and   time- 
honored  public  servant,  and  the  brave  Colonel  Aspin- 
wall,  having    deceased,  and  the  old  Association,   of 
which  they  were  the  noted  leaders,  being  dissolved 
in  the  course  of  nature,  —  Alexander   I.  offered  to 
England  his  friendly  services  as  arbiter.     When  our 
civil  war  broke  out,  and  France,  our  old  ally,  seemed 
inclined  to  side  against  us,  and  our  mother  England 
was  doubtful.  Prince  Gortchakoff,  by  command  of  his 
imperial  chief,  in  an  eloquent  dispatch  asserted  the 
importance  of  the  integrity  of  the  United  States  being 
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presented.  A\nieii  our  relations  witii  England  be- 
came more  critical,  from  tiie  ca])tnre  of  the  Trent, 
and  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  and  a  third  war  seemed 
imminent,  the  late  czar  sent  his  fleet  to  winter  in  our 
harbors.  We  all  gratefully  remember  the  moral 
effect  of  that  timely  demonstration,  and  the  peculiar 
and  toiTching  reception  given  liv  Boston  to  Admiral 
Lessofsky  and  his  brave  sailors.  Our  ties  were  still 
drawn  more  close  together  by  the  treaty  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska,  our  last  great  possession,  carrying 
the  sovereignty  of  our  flag  to  the  confines  of  Asia. 
When  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  before  made 
on  the  czar's  life.  Congress  passed  a  solemn  resolution 
of  congratulation  upon  his  escape,  and  the  government 
sent  a  prominent  oflicer.  Captain  Fox,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  I>ravy,  in  a  national  ship,  to  bear  the  more 
than  friendly  message.  But  now  Alexander  II.  wears, 
with  Lincoln,  the  martyi-'s  crown!  If  his  awful  fate 
were  the  result  of  a  secret  permanent  organization,  the 
world  should  cry  out  against  it  all  the  more  bitterly, 
and  the  press  everywhere  should  denounce  it  as  a 
foul  conspiracy  against  the  civilization  of  the  age.  It 
is  no  way  to  reform  existing  wrongs  by  committing 
the  foulest  wrong.  If  this  be  its  natural  fruit,  S"ihil- 
ism  should  itself  be  annihilated.  N'ot  so  our  fathers 
achieved  their  immortal  glory.  If  they  had  so 
plotted,  we  would  not  have  known  this  happy  day. 
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Their  proceedings  were  open  and  under  duly  recog- 
nized forms  and  legal  rules.  The  records  of  our 
Continental  Congress,  and  we  may  say  the  same  of 
the  provincial  and  town  records,  were  authentic  and 
regular  as  those  of  the  British  Parliament  at  that 
time.  The  commission  of  Washington  as  com- 
mander-in-chief was  made  out  in  as  due  and  solemn 
a  form  as  was  that  of  General  Howe.  The  example 
of  the  United  States  to  the  world  during  its  birth 
and  illustrious  life  is  that  of  a  republic  acquiring  and 
maintaining  liberty  under  the  certain  safeguards  and 
sanctions  of  law.  Liberty,  to  be  permanent,  must 
ever  be  founded  on  that  law  which  emanates  from 
the  Supreme. 

It  might  not  be  a  vain  chimera  to  hope  that, 
under  Providence,  the  great  mission  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional peace.  Occupying  a  commanding  conti- 
nental position  in  the  New  "World,  with  all  the 
experiences  and  none  of  the  hereditary  hindrances 
of  the  Old,  she  has  the  golden  opportunity  to 
aid  in  the  spread  of  that  gospel  of  peace  and 
good-will  which  Christ  appeared  on  earth  to  pro- 
claim. Mindful  of  the  injunction  of  Washington, 
"In  peace  prepare  for  war;"  admitting  to  the  full 
the  efficiency  of  military  disciphne  and  trained 
subordination,   which    can    all    be    utilized    in    the 
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organization  and  uniforming-  of  police  forces,  fire 
brigades,  the  crews  of  great  steamers  and  ships, 
the  employes  of  all  railroads,  and  even  of  schools 
and  colleges,  with  the  measured  tread  and  martial 
music,  and  with  or  without  the  gun,  as  you  please, 
—  for  all  that,  the  destructive  element  of  fla^-rant 
war  may  be  eliminated  as  a  factor  in  settling- 
grave  issues  between  nations.  International  har- 
mony may  be  maintained  by  high  courts  of  arbi- 
tration established  by  international  law.  In  horrid 
war  law  does  not  prevail.  Inti^r  arma  silent 
leges.  "War  squanders  what  peace  has  laid  up  in 
store.  It  puts  a  heavy  mortgage  on  the  labors 
and  resources  of  posterity.  A  series  of  aggres- 
sive wars  would  leave  the  ship  of  the  republic 
to  drift  into    the   gulf  of  despotism. 

If,  thirty-one  years  ago,  the  people  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  had  been  in  a  temper  to 
listen  dispassionately  to  that  Seventh  of  March 
Speech,  on  which  Mr.  Webste]-  said  he  would  be 
willing  to  stake  his  fame  with  posterity,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  with 
the   motto :  — 

Vera  pro  gratis.  Vellem  equidem  vobis  placere  :  sed 

multo  malo  vos  salvos  esse  qualicunque  erga  me  animo  futuri  estis,  — 

and    wherein,  with    his    broad    forecast,   he    demon- 
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strated  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  peaceable  seces- 
sion, — ''  Your  eyes,"  said  he,  "  will  never  behold 
that  mu-acle;"  and  wherein  also  he  laid  down  for 
basis  of  settlement  a  proposition  to  surrender  the 
whole  domain  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  -with  the  proceeds  of  what  had  been  already 
sold,  in  the  interest  of  the  South,  for  freeing  and 
transporting  their  slaves,  as  they  should  approve; 
if  madness  had  not  ruled  the  hour  so  soon  aftei' 
the  great  statesman  passed  from  mortal  view, 
when  the  long  compromises  of  law  were  disre- 
garded, and  the  Southern  States  took  up  arms 
against  their  own  in  the  vain  hope  to  make  a  better 
country;  if  the  cool  reason  and  law-abiding  faith 
of  the  fathers  of  1776  could  have  resumed  its 
sway,  —  the  civil  war  might  not  have  bden,  but 
gradual  emancipation  might  have  been  effected  in , 
the  order  of  Providence,  with  less  loss  of  treas- 
ure, and  without  the  letting  of  a  drop  of  fraternal 
blood. 

Oh,  if  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  would  only 
follow  our  example,  and  would  all  agree  gradually 
to  disarm,  until  they  brought  their  respective 
armies  to  our  present  standard  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men  to  fifty  millions  of  people,  the  Earth 
herself,  that  now  supports  millions  of  men  in  the 
useless  habiliments    of    war,    would   rejoice    to    see 
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by  far  the  greatei'  part  remanded  to  the  eultiva- 
tion  of  her  soil,  or  to  the  mechanical  arts  of  in- 
dustry and    skill! 

General  Taylor,  afterwards  President,  was  known 
to  possess  the  strongest  convictions  upon  the  hor- 
rors of  Avar,  and  to  have  determined  to  resign  his 
commission  when  he  received  the  order  of  his 
government  to  march  his  army  into  Mexico,  which 
he  felt  he  was  in  honor  bound  to  obey.  Charles 
Sumner  dedicated  in  youth  his  life  to  the  pro- 
motion of  peace,  and  after  the  overthrow  of 
slavery  he  resumed  his  labors  in  peaceful  recon- 
struction. 

That  modest  Captain  of  our  country's  salvation, 
when  he  dictated  those  humane  terms  .at  the  great 
surrender,  giving  them  "their  horses  to  take  home 
to  plough,"  with  abundant  rations;  when,  in  ac- 
ceding to  the  presidency,  he  declared,  "Let  us 
have  peace ; "  and,  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  of  the 
entangled  diplomacy,  by  yielding  the  claim  of 
inflamed  damages  against  Great  Britain,  on  which 
all  the  public  men  had  so  much  insisted,  on  account 
of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Southern  belliger- 
ency, —  a  point  which,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, he  would  claim  for  his  government,  and 
would  concede  to  Great  Britain,  —  he  thus  averted 
war   by    arbitration;    and    again,    when   in    his    re- 
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nowned  tour  around  the  world  —  a  greater  triumph 
than  any  Roman  conqueror  ever  had  with  all  his 
royal  captives  in  his  train  —  he  announced  that  he 
desired  to  see  no  brilliant  military  reviews  in  his 
honor,  reminding  him  of  war,  but  preferred  to 
learn  their  civil  institutions  and  the  nations'  pro- 
gress in  the  arts;  and  when  in  the  Oriental 
World  he  sought  to  bring  the  diflFering-  govern- 
ments of  China  and  Japan  in  accord,  —  he  achieved 
splendid  victories  of  peace,  no  less  renowned  than 
his  unmatched  victories  in  war. 

There  is  honor  always  for  the  brave  soldier  who 
dies  for  his  country.  But  those  who  spend  their 
days  and  nights  in  developing  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  showing  the  world  how  to  profit  by  them,  are 
entitled  to  equal  gratitude.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  humble  names  of  William  Ladd  the 
founder,  and  of  George  C.  Beckwith  the  benefac- 
tor, of  the  American  Peace  Society,  which  has 
already  done  so  much  recently,  under  the  lead  of 
the  late  James  B.  Miles,  in  establishing  peace  con- 
ventions and  international  code  committees  holding 
their  annual  meetings  in  different  cities  in  the  Old 
World,  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  There 
have  been  many  glorious  examples  of  the  beneficence 
of  peace,  whose  names  we  can  readily  recall :  John 
Lowell,   Junior,  who,  dying  at   the    age    of  thirty- 
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seven,  liberally  endowed  the  Lowell  Institute,  —  the 
best  system  of  diffusing  knowledge  that  had  been 
conceived;  Edward  Everett,  our  greater  than  Tully, 
whose  whole  unspotted  life  was  one  continuous  out- 
flow of  eloquence  in  honor  of  patriotism  and  learn- 
ing; George  Peabody,  whose  truly  original  benefac- 
tions in  his  lifetime,  conspicuous  in  London,  and 
scattered  all  over  his  native  land,  have,  as  any  single 
oiie  of  them  would  have,  made  his  name  immortal; 
Horace  Mann  and  Barnas  Sears,  the  inspiring  lead- 
ers in  Popular  Education;  Amos  Lawrence,  who 
for  many  years  stopped  the  accumulation  of  his 
earthly  possessions,  and,  laying  up  treasures  in 
lieaven,  went  about  doing  good;  Lemuel  Shaw, 
the  peer  of  any  lord  chancellor  England  ever  had, 
who  was  the  vei'y  embodiment  of  law,  in  its  learn- 
ing and  application  to  the  smallest  concerns  and  to 
the  widest  principles;  JN'athan  Hale,  who  was  the 
pattern  of  an  editor,  and  taught  the  press  how 
to  impart  the  most  varied  information  and  most 
profound  views  without  stirring  strife;  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  who  gave  sight  to  the  blind;  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  the  early  friend  of  Greece,  and  the  educator 
of  such  helpless  unfortunates  as  Laura  Bridgman; 
Louis  Agassiz,  who,  declining  the  imperial  invita- 
tion, and  having,  as  he  said,  no  time  to  make 
money, 'watched  patiently  the  process  of  life  in  the 
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animal  kingdom,  and  taught  a  generation  of  teach- 
ers how  to  observe  and  instruct;  Josiah  Quincy  and 
Theodore  Lyman,  two  of  Boston's  noblest  among 
her  liue  of  noble  mayors;  the  three  Appletons, 
ISTathan,  Samuel  and  William,  great  manufacturers, 
but  greater  benefactors;  Benjamin  Peirce,  who 
idealized  the  highest  attainable  knowledge,  and 
became  familiar  with  the  heavens  before  he  was 
translated  thither,  —  these  who  have  all  lived 
amongst  us,  and  many,  many  other  kindred  spirits, 
who  with  them  now  star  the  skies,  were  our  Ameri- 
can peace-makers,  and  will  be  called  the  blessed 
sons  of  God. 

Mr.  Mayor,  there  is  one  kind  of  artistic  com- 
memoration of  which  Italy  has  both  ancient  and 
modern  examj^les,  that  has  not  been  adopted  in 
our  country  in  a  distinct,  permanent  structure,  but 
often  is  seen  in  a  temporary  form  on  a  holiday  like 
this.  Paris  on  her  finest  avenue  shows  U Arc 
de  Triomiplie.  As  we  would  have  Boston  in  truth 
a  monumental  city,  let  the  suggestion  heretofore 
made  be  carried  out,  and  before  the  series  of 
centennial  anniversaries  of  events  connected  with 
our  early  national  history  shall  terminate,  let  us 
erect  on  our  broad  avenue  an  Akoh  or  Peace, 
which,  seen  across  the  sky  by  light  of  day, 
or  of  the  moon  and  stars,  shall  stand  as  an  ever- 
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lasting  pledge  of  The  Unio^nj,  and  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  all  the  world,  like  that  how  of 
promise,  with  which,  when  the  storm  suhsides  and 
the  sun  again  appears  through  the  clearing 
showers,  onr  heavenly  Father  spans  the  hea^'ens 
in  gorgeous  beauty  in  token  of  his  ever-abiding 
love. 

The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uiiion 
should  be  ever  kept  in  view  as  our  Maltum  in 
Parvo,  our  greater  than  the  Magna  Charta  of 
England:  — 

AVe,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  jmsterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  fok  the   I'nited  States   of  Amekica. 

To  establish  justice  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  their  republic.  President  Jefferson  said, 
in  his  first  inaugural  address,  delivered  when  party 
spirit  ran  higher  and  exhibited  more  rancor  and 
political  strife  than  it  has  ever  since,  so  that 
Federalists  and  Republicans  thought  it  necessary 
to  have  separate  celebrations  of  this  anniversary, 
"I  believe  this  is  the  strongest  government  on 
earth."  So  it  has  proved;  for  it  is  that  of  Liberty 
and   Equality,    founded   on    Law. 
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It  is  the  duty  and  the  problem  of  a  hfe  in 
the  republic  to  keep  up  to  the  high  requirements 
of  American  citizenship.  Are  there  any  of  our  coim- 
trjonen  abroad  living  in  idle  extravagance,  the 
by-word  of  American  prodigality,  abusing  their 
country  and  its  government?  Let  them  take 
shame  to  themselves  in  season,  lest  in  a  few  fleet- 
ing years  they  reap,  for  harvest,  the  swinish  husks 
of  their  neglected  field.  Their  country  can  spare 
them  better  than  they  can  afford  to  stifle  the 
noble  aspirations  which  should  attach  them  to 
their   native   land. 

It  is  said  we  have  no  loyalty.  It  is  hoped  we 
may  never  be  infatuated  with  pageantry  and  pomp. 
But  we  have  shown  ourselves  loyal  to  great  ideas 
and  noble  principles,  and  the  women  or  the  men, 
who  live  as  best  exponents  of  these,  will  never  be 
without  honor,  even  in  their  own  country.  The 
real  sjpring  of  loyalty  is  the  National  heart,  and 
the  world  hears  ours  heat  to-day,  in  throbbing 
anguish   and  filial   love. 

The  true  test  of  a  nation,  and  of  an  individual, 
is  how  to  bear  defeat.  The  republic  has  had 
its  griefs  as  well  as  its  glories.  The  monuments 
around  us  attest  how  often  the  nation  has  been 
called  to  mourn.     One  of  our  poetesses  has  said:  — 

The  seed  will  spring  up  which  is  watered  hy  tears. 
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The  tears  which  were  shed  over  the  graves  of 
Washing-ton,  and  of  Lincohi,  and  of  many  illustri- 
ous statesmen  and  patriots  in  each  generation;  over 
the  graves  of  those  who  died  in  defence  of  their 
country,  —  yes,  even  of  those  who,  under  a  false 
education,  were  brought  up  to  love  their  section 
better  and  fought  against  their  country,  but  whom 
she  has  quite  forgiven,  in  the  joy  of  reunion, — 
these  flowing  together  in  sympathetic  sorrow 
have  drenched  the  American  soil,  and  nurtured 
the  Tree  of  Liberty,  so  that  its  roots  and  tendrils 
seek  the  earth's  centre,  and  its  massive  growth 
rises  and  spreads  out  to  the  clouds,  giving  shelter 
to  the  whole  republic,  amid  the  song  of  birds 
that  lodge  and  sport  in  its  ever  green  branches. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  City 
Council,  fellow-citizens  all,  —  as  we  shall  break  up 
this  patriotic  assembly,  and  passing  in  the  bright  sun- 
light shall  behold  our  own  love  and  pride  of  country 
mirrored  in  the  faces  that  fill  our  streets  and  beautiful 
squares,  tinged  with  the  shadow  of  the  overhanging 
cloud,  let  us  bear  home  this  lesson  of  the  hour.  In 
grateful  return  for  our  priceless  and  equal  heritage, 
the  highest  service  we  can  render  is  a  good  and  use- 
ful life.  However  humble  our  lot  and  station,  we 
may  adorn  it  with  that  fidelity  in  little  things,  which 
by  Divine  law  leads  to  rulership  over  many.    As  we 
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turn  the  crank  of  daily  toil,  or  of  professional  or 
official  labor,  we  will  keep  the  candle  of  the  spirit 
lighted,  to  brighten  the  inner,  higher  life.  We  will 
search  our  First  Centennial  Yolume,  and  will  strive 
to  imitate  the  many  great  examples  it  contains,  and 
we  will  not  withhold  the  admiration  due  to  the 
patriotic  labors  of  the  living,  nor  will  we  indulge 
in  the  dangerous  spirit  of  detraction.  Let  us  inspire 
those  around  us,  with  all  the  magnetic  power  that 
comes  from  earnestness,  with  an  abiding  Faith  in 
God,  a  sure  and  steadfast  Hope  for  our  Country, 
and  with  Love  for  the  Universal  I^eighborhood. 
And  may  those  of  our  blood  and  kin,  mingling  with 
congenial  elements,  and  forming  ever  a  homogeneous 
race,  celebrate  the  return  of  Ladependence  Day  from 
generation  to  generation,  till  Time  shall  be  no  more. 
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In  Board  of  Aldermen,  July  17,  1882. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  City  Council  are 
due,  and  they  are  hereby  tendered,  to  His  Excellency 
John  D.  Long,  for  the  patriotic  and  instructive  Oration 
delivered  by  him,  before  the  Municipal  Government  and 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  instant ; 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  thereof  for 
publication. 

Passed  in  Common  Council.  Came  up  for  concurrence. 
Eead  and  concurred.  Approved  by  the  Mayor  July  18, 
1882. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest :  JOHN  T.  PEIEST, 

Asst.   City   Qlerk. 
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It  has  seemed  to  you  and  your  associates,  Mr. 
Mayor,  not  unfitting,  that,  once  in  a  century,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  whole  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts should  speak  for  this,  her  capital  city,  on 
Independence  day.  A  hundred  years  ago,  as  now, 
their  interests,  their  hopes,  their  patriotism,  were 
one.  If  Boston  seemed  then  to  stand  out  as  the 
proscenium  from  which  the  curtain  of  the  drama 
rose,  the  scene  was  a  rapidly  shifting  one,  and  the 
actors  came  not  alone,  like  Sam  Adams  and  War- 
ren and  Hancock  and  Knox,  from  Boston.  Like 
Lincoln  from  Hingham,  Hawley  from  IS^orthamp- 
ton,  Prescott  from  Pepperell,  Heath  from  Roxbury, 
Gridley  from  Canton,  John  Adams  from  Quincy, 
Cobb  from  Taunton,  Thomas  from  Kingston,  Ward 
from  Shrewsbury,  and  many  others,  they  came  from 
Massachusetts  at  large,  and  so  identified  the  whole 
province  and  this  its  chiefest  town,  as  they  have 
been  identified  from  that  day  to  this,  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  progress. 
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Mindful,  therefore,  of  the  close  relations  which 
have  thus,  at  all  times,  hound  Massachusetts  and 
Boston  together,  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in 
inviting  me  to  speak  for  you  to-day,  and  I  am 
here  in  obedience  to  your  call.  I  have,  as  needs 
must  be  with  a  date  celebrated  now  for  more  than 
a  hundred  anniversaries,  and  with  its  topics  re- 
hearsed till  every  possible  variation  has  been 
exhausted,  no  new  word  to  utter,  no  illumination  to 
throw  upon  the  picture.  But  the  day  is  our 
national  birthday,  and  even  its  familiar  story  can- 
not be  told  too  often,  if  it  shall  wake  each  year 
the  patriotic  pulse  of  a  people  so  free  that  they 
are  almost  imconscious  of  the  value  of  their  birth- 
right of  freedom,  or  shall  educate  their  children 
to  admire  and  emulate  the  high  spirit,  the  devotion 
to  liberty,  and  the  love  of  coimtry,  which  inspired 
the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  republic. 

Let  us,  then,  go  back  to  1776,  and  recall  the  scene 
and  event  which  we  now  commemorate,  never  for- 
getting that  they  were  only  links  in  the  chain  which, 
under  Providence,  had  been  forming  for  centuries, 
and  forming,  let  us  also,  in  justice,  remember,  under 
English  law,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  English 
hearts.  The  separation  of  the  colonies  from  Great 
Britain  was  the  result  of  no  single  cause;  nor  was  it 
occasioned  solely  by  reason  of  a  chivalrous  devotion 
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to  great  principles  of  constitutional  right  or  resistance 
to  oppression.  The  vast  territory  of  India,  stretching 
over  half  a  continent  and  sunk  in  the  effeminacy 
and  ignorance  of  centuries  of  stagnation,  might  for 
years,  and  may  to-day,  submit  to  the  rapacious  sway 
of  the  British  isles,  —  to  the  terror  of  a  superior  race 
enriching  themselves  at  its  expense.  But  it  was 
not  written  in  the  book  of  human  destiny  that  the 
Christian  civilization  of  the  Xew  World,  the  intel- 
lectual culture  of  I^ew  England,  the  growing  material 
importance  of  I^ew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  high 
spirit  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  —  nay,  that  any 
of  our  colonies,  proud  of  their  lineage,  devoted  to  an 
independent  faith,  founding  among  themselves  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  expanding  apace  with  the  very 
grandeur  and  extent  of  the  new  continent,  and  year 
by  year  conscious  more  and  more  of  their  rapid  growtli 
and  coming  domain  and  achievement,  —  should 
hang  as  a  dependence  on  an  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
more  than  that  the  apple,  ripe  and  round,  should 
cling  to  the  stem  and  shrivel  there  in  premature 
decay.  In  such  a  condition  were  the  very  essentials 
to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  progress,  of  independent 
citizenship,  and  of  the  right  of  intelligent  men, 
chafing  under  the  stupid  narrowness  of  the  dolt  who 
happened  at  that  time  to  encumber  the  British  throne, 
to    frame    their    own   laws    and   govern   themselves. 
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The  divine  right  of  kings  was  not  a  doctrine  that 
could  thrive  in  such  soil ;  and  no  sooner  did  the 
colonies  begin,  as  a  result  of  simple  growth,  to  feel 
their  power  and  to  touch  shoulder  with  one  another 
in  the  sympathy  of  their  geographical  and  political 
aflBnities,  than  independence  became  inevitable,  and 
only  sought  occasion  and  apology  for  its  own  asser- 
tion. 

To  this  end  had  the  instruction  of  the  mother 
country  herself  led.  From  her  own  pulpits,  in  the 
songs  of  her  own  poets,  in  the  words  of  her  own 
orators,  in  the  progress  of  her  own  statesmanship, 
had  for  centuries  been  flowing  influences  that 
were  lifting  the  individual  man,  levelling  the  acci- 
dental potentate,  and  proclaiming  the  unimportance 
of  those  who  govern,  and  the  overwhelming  conse- 
quence and  needs  of  the  governed,  even  to  the 
humblest  citizen.  It  was  a  matter  of  indiflference 
whether  Burke  and  Chatham  in  England,  and 
Adams  and  Otis  and  the  town-meetings  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  America,  lifted  their  voices  in  a 
British  parliament  or  in  Faneuil  Hall  or  Pembroke 
town-house.  The  words  they  spoke,  the  sentiments 
they  uttered,  were  eternal  truth,  and  had  no  local 
habitation  or  name.  Under  these  circumstances, 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain  was  nothing  but  a  habit 
and  a  sentiment.     The  moment  it  came  face  to  face 
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ill  conflict  with  a  right,  it  went  to  pieces  like  a 
bubble;  the  moment  it  involved  the  sacrifice  of  a 
principle,  the  cost  of  injustice  to  the  smallest  penny, 
it  was  gone  forever.  I  take  it,  there  was  nothing 
in  British  oppression  that  bore  with  special  hardship 
on  America.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  malicious 
intent  existed  on  the  part  of  king  or  ministry  to 
wrong  and  tyrannize  over  us;  and  both  were  no 
doubt  honest  in  their  conviction  that  we  were  a 
stifl-necked  generation,  turning  in  ingratitude  on 
the  parentage  that  had  borne  and  nursed  us. 
The  burdens  at  which  we  actually  rebelled  were 
slight  in  comparison  with  those  which  we  had 
previously  borne  for  years,  especially  during  the 
wars  with  France.  In  comparison  with  those  which, 
in  our  recent  civil  war,  we  inflicted  on  ourselves, 
they  were  next  to  nothing.  It  would  be  hard  to 
point  to  the  man  or  community  that,  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  bad  blood,  sufifered  greatly,  in  person 
or  property,  from  British  tyranny.  Even  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  we  commem- 
orate to-day,  if  you  carefully  peruse  it,  lacks 
something  of  that  record  of  specific  grievances  and 
acts  of  oppression,  which  we  should  expect  in  a 
statement  made  in  justification  of  rebellion  and 
treason.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  recite  wrongs 
which   other    peoples    have    borne   and   still    bear, 
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tenfold  greater  than  those  from  which  we  wrested 
independence.  We  who,  in  recent  years,  to  suppress 
rebellion,  willingly  endured  excessive  governmental 
interference  with  personal  rights,  and  who  saw 
multitudes  of  new  offices  created,  and  swarms  of 
officials  and  standing  armies  in  our  midst,  can  hardly 
refrain  from  smiling  at  the  complaints  so  grandil- 
oquently put  in  1776.  ISTor  must  it  be  overlooked 
that  most  of  these  complaints  were  directed  against 
the  very  measures  which  were  resorted  to  to  over- 
come what  Great  Britain  regarded  as  treason,  and 
which  never  would  have  been  resorted  to  at  all  had 
our  fathers  been  submissive.  I  do  not  mean  that 
there  were  no  grievances.  Grievances  there  were, 
such  as  taxation  without  representation,  though 
the  actual  taxes  imposed  were  slight,  and  in  any 
accustomed  form  the  burden  of  them  would  have 
raised  no  murmur ;  such  also  as  the  general  control 
and  management  of  provincial  affairs  by  an  agency 
remote  and  indifferent.  But  these  were  grievances, 
not  so  much  invented  and  asserted  by  the  mother 
country  as  inherent  in  the  very  organization  of 
her  colonial  system.  It  was  the  instinctive  revul- 
sion which  an  intelligent  and  not  inferior  people 
felt  for  the  natural  unfitness  and  injustice  of  the 
British  colonial  system  as  applied  to  a  vigorous 
and    self-conscious    community,    which     made    any 
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restraint  intolerable,  and  independence  a  necessity. 
To  my  mind  it  is  infinitely  more  creditable  to  our 
fatbers  tbat  freedom  was  in  this  way  the  result,  not 
of  resentment,  but  of  a  high  intellectual  self-respect, 
and  of  the  conviction  that  in  the  maturity  of  their 
growth  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  take  their 
own  destiny  into  their  own  hands. 

Once  inaugurated  the  struggle  leaped  forthwith  to 
the  bitterness  and  desperation  of  the  death-hug.  If 
the  provocation  was  lacking  before,  it  was  lacking  no 
longer.  Fatally  ignorant  of  the  pride,  the  English 
thoroughness  and  tenacity  of  her  own  children,  Great 
Britain  adopted  measures  of  coercion  to  which  they 
could  not  and  would  not  submit.  And  when  there 
came  the  Port  Bill  and  the  Enforcing  Act  and  the 
Stamp  Act,  which  were  intended  to  humiliate  Hoston 
and  deprive  the  people  of  their  familiar  privileges 
and  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  ministerial  board 
sitting  around  a  table  in  London  city,  the  fatal  step 
was  taken;  the  error  could  never  be  retrieved; 
estrangement  was  only  widening  with  each  forcible 
effort  to  heal  it,  and  the  birth  of  the  new  republic 
was  assured.  The  rebellion  of  1861  failed,  not 
because  of  a  lack  of  brave  men  and  devoted  effort, 
but  because  it  was  unfit  and  out  of  joint  with  the 
moral  and  physical  order  of  the  times.  Unlike  the 
American  Revolution,  it  was  a  movement  not  with 
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but  against  the  lead  of  civilization;  and  outside  of 
its  original  limits  never  struck  the  spark  of  sym- 
pathy. In  1776,  however,  the  common  heart  of  the 
whole  line  of  colonies  responded  to  the  peril  of  that 
one  which  was  first  to  suffer.  In  the  fall  of  1771: 
met  at  Philadelphia  the  original  Continental  Con- 
gress, more  with  a  view  to  adjustment  than  to  inde- 
pendence. Its  professions  of  loyalty  were  sincere, 
and  its  appeals  were  not  to  arms  but  to  the  sense  of 
justice  in  the  mother  country.  But  the  tide  was 
stronger  than  those  who  rode  it.  The  time  for  the 
friendly  arbitrament  of  counsel  and  delay  was  gone ; 
and  when  the  immortal  Second  Congress  met  in 
Philadelphia,  in  May,  1775,  Patrick  Henry  had 
already  thundered  in  the  Virginia  Convention  that 
there  was  no  peace,  that  the  war  had  actually  begun, 
and  as  for  him  give  him  liberty  or  give  him  death. 
Lexington  green  had  been  crimsoned  with  the  blood 
of  the  embattled  farmers,  and  Concord  Bridge  was 
already  the  beginning  of  our  victories,  and  hence- 
forth the  romance  of  our  annals.  JSTo  Congress 
could  make  history  so  fast  as  it  was  already  making 
at  Bunker  Hill,  in  Gloucester  Harbor,  along  the 
shores  of  Quincy  and  Marshfield,  at  the  entrench- 
ments around  Boston,  and  in  the  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  a  common  enthusiasm,  which  brought  to  the 
camp  under  Washington,  from   Carolina,  from  Yir- 
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ginia,  from  Pennsylvania,  from  Maryland,  marching 
over  the  mountains,  and  eager  for  the  fray,  the  sons 
of  sister  colonies,  the  riflemen  of  Daniel  Morgan, 
the  Puritan  and  cavalier,  the  woodsmen  and  farmers, 
the  children  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Presbyterians. 
Carrying  out  the  instruction  of  his  constituents, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Yirginia,  the  author  of  the 
I'esolution  for  independence,  introduced  it  into  Con- 
gress on  the  7th  of  June,  1776.  It  met  with  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  John  Adams,  who  seconded 
it  with  a  fervor  and  power  that  gained  him  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Colossus.  It  was  favored  by  the  subtle 
and  philosophic  Franklin,  who  not  only  compre- 
hended the  grandeur  of  the  occasion,  but  smarted  to 
repay,  in  the  achieved  independence  of  his  country, 
and  in  the  loss  to  Great  Britain  of  her  brightest 
jewels,  the  insults  rankling  in  his  breast,  which, 
during  his  attempt  years  before  to  plead  the  cause 
of  America  before  the  Privy  Council  in  England, 
had  been  heaped  upon  him,  amid  the  sneers  of  a 
British  ministry,  by  the  stinging  tongue  of  Attorney- 
General  Wedderburne.  It  was  supported,  too,  by 
the  inflexible  will  of  Sam  Adams,  and  no  man 
had  from  the  earliest  more  clearly  foreseen  the 
result.  On  the  other  side  was  ranged  the  cautious 
Dickinson,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  till  that  time  the 
most  influential  member  of  Congress,  now  doubted 
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whether  the  hoiir  for  separation  had  corae,  and, 
doubting,  was  lost.  JSTew  York,  hesitating  to  risk 
its  commercial  existence,  had  instructed  its  dele- 
gates, themselves  ripe  enough  for  the  work,  to  hold 
back.  South  Carolina  voted  against  the  resolution. 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  divided.  But 
these  defections  were  idle.  The  real  resolution  of 
independence  had  long  since  been  uttered.  It.  had 
been  the  staple  of  every  town-meeting  in  America, 
the  subject  of  every  fireside  conversation,  the 
thought  of  every  farmer  and  mechanic;  and  when 
the  fifty  men  who  assembled  in  that  Congress,  by 
more  than  a  two-thirds  vote,  adopted  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1776,  the 
resolution  of  independence,  they  but  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  sentiment  of  America,  as  also  John 
Adams  expressed  it  in  that  unpremeditated  burst 
of  eloquence,  of  which  no  report  exists  except  in 
the  traditions  of  its  magnificent  boldness  and  vigor, 
and  in  the  imaginary  reproduction  of  Webster. 
On  the  second  day  of  July  even  the  fears  of  the 
minority  were  overcome,  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  that  the  United 
Colonies  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  States.  Two  days  later,  on  the  fourth, 
the  day  we  celebrate,  the  declaration  of  principles 
on    which     the     resolution     of    independence     was 
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founded,  drawn  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  revised  by  Frankhn  and 
Adams,  was  presented  and  adopted,  and,  with  the 
broad  sign  manual  of  John  Hancock  at  its  foot, 
became  the  great  charter  of  the  war,  the  bulletin 
to  England  and  the  world  of  the  justice  and 
dignity  of  our  cause. 

Recall  the  quaint  and  homely  city  of  Philadel- 
phia; the  gloom  that  hung  over  it  from  the 
terrible  responsibility  of  the  step  there  taken;  the 
modest  hall,  still  standing  and  baptized  as  the 
cradle  of  liberty.  On  its  tower  swung  the  bell, 
which  yet  survives,  with  its  legend,  "PROCLAIM 
LIBERTY  THROUGHOUT  ALL  THE 
WORLD  TO  ALL  THE  I^HABITAK^TS 
TPIEREOF."  That  day  it  rang  out  a  proclamation 
of  liberty  that  will  indeed  echo  round  the  world, 
and  in  the  ears  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  long 
after  the  bell  itself  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust. 
Hancock  is  in  the  President's  chair;  before  him  sit 
the  half  hundred  delegates,  who  at  that  time  repre- 
sent America.  Among  the  names  it  is  remarkable 
how  many  there  are  that  have  since  been  famous  in 
our  annals,  —  Harrison,  Lee,  Adams,  Clinton,  Chase, 
Stockton,  Paine,  Hopkins,  "Wilson,  l^elson,  Lewis, 
Walcott,  Thompson,  Rutledge,  and  more.  The 
committee    appointed   to    draft  the    declaration  are 
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Jeiferson,  youngest  and  tallest;  John  Adams; 
Sherman,  shoemaker;  Franklin,  printer;  and  Robert 
R.  Livingston.  If  the  patriot  Sam  Adams,  at  the 
sunrise  of  Lexington,  could  say,  "  Oh !  what  a 
glorious  morning  for  America ! "  how  well  might  he 
have  renewed,  in  the  more  brilliant  noontime  of 
July  4,  1776,  the  same  prophetic  words!  There 
is  nothing  in  the  prophecies  of  old  more  striking 
and  impressive  than  the  words  of  John  Adams, 
who  declared  the  event  would  be  celebrated  by 
succeeding  generations  as  a  great  anniversary  festi- 
val and  connnemorated,  as  a  day  of  deliverance,  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other;  that  through 
all  the  gloom  he  could  see  the  light;  that  the  end 
was  worth  all  the  means;  and  that  posterity  would 
triumph  in  the  transaction. 

I  am  not  of  those  who  overrate  the  past.  I 
know  that  the  men  of  1776  had  the  common 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  humanity.  I 
read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  no 
feeling  of  awe;  and  yet  if  I  were  called  upon  to 
select  from  the  history  of  the  world  any  crisis 
grander,  loftier,  purer,  more  heroic,  I  should  know 
not  where  to  turn.  It  seems  simple  enough  to-day. 
There  is  no  school-boy  who  will  not  tell  you 
he  knows  it  by  heart;  and  so  much  a  part  of 
the    national     fibre     is     it,    that     the     school-boy 
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cannot  conct'ive  of  his  or  any  American's  not 
declaring  and  doing  tlie  same  thing.  Bnt  it  was 
something  else  that  day.  The  men  who  signed 
the  declaration  knew  not  but  they  were  signing 
wai'rants  for  their  own  ignominious  execution  on 
the  gibbet.  It  was  the  desperation  of  the  pim- 
ster's  wit  that  led  one  of  them  to  say  that  imless 
they  hung  together,  they  would  all  hang  separately. 
The  bloody  victims  of  the  Jacobite  rebellions  of 
1715  and  1745  were  still  a  warning  to  rebels; 
and  the  gory  holocaust  of  Culloden  was  fresh  in 
the  memory.  But  it  was  not  only  the  personal 
risk;  it  was  risking  the  homes,  the  commerce,  the 
lives,  the  property,  the  honor,  the  future  destiny 
of  three  million  innocent  people,  —  men,  women, 
and  children.  It  was  defying,  on  behalf  of  a 
straggling  chain  of  colonies  clinging  to  the  sea- 
board, the  most  imperial  power  of  the  world.  It 
was,  more  than  all,  like  Columbus  sailing  into 
awful  uncertainty  of  untried  space;  casting  off 
from  an  established  and  familiar  form  of  govern- 
ment and  politics;  drifting  away  to  unknown 
methods,  and  upon  the  dangerous  and  yawning 
chaos  of  democratic  institutions;  flying  from  ills 
they  had  to  those  they  knew  not  of;  and,  per- 
haps, laying  the  way  for  a  miserable  and  bloody 
catastrophe    in    anarchy  and  riot.     There  are  times 
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when  ordinary  men  are  borne  by  the  tide  of  an 
occasion  to  crests  of  grandeur  in  conduct  and 
action.  Such  a  time,  such  an  occasion,  was  that 
which  to-day  we  celebrate.  While  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  were  picked  men,  none  the  less 
true  is  it  that  their  extraordinary  fame  is  due 
not  more  to  their  merits  than  to  the  crisis  at 
which  they  were  at  the  helm,  and  to  the  great 
popular  instinct  which  they  obeyed  and  expressed. 
And  so  we  ask,  why  do  we  commemorate  with 
such  veneration  and  display  this  special  epoch  and 
event  in  our  history;  why  do  we  repeat  the  words 
our  fathers  spoke  or  wrote;  why  cherish  their 
names,  when  our  civilization  is  better  than  theirs, 
and  when  we  have  reached  in  science,  art,  educa- 
tion, religion,  in  politics,  in  every  phase  of  human 
development,  even  in  morals,  a  higher  level?  It 
is  because  we  recognize  that  in  their  beginnings 
the  eternal  elements  of  truth  and  right  and 
justice  were  conspicuous,  and  to  those  eternal 
verities  we  pay  our  tribute,  and  not  to  their  sur- 
roundings, except  so  far  as  we  poetically  let  the 
form  stand  for  the  spirit,  the  man  for  the  idea, 
the  event  for  the  purpose.  And  it  is  also  because 
we  can  do  no  better  work  than  to  perpetuate  virtue 
in  the  citizen  by  keeping  always  fresh  in  the 
popular  mind,  whether  we  do  it  by  the  art  of  the 
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painter,  by  oration,  or  by  bonfire,  the  great  heroic 
deeds  and  times  of  our  history.  In  this  Hght  it 
is  ahnost  impossible  to  overrate  the  influence  on 
national  destiny  of  a  legend  or  a  name.  Look 
back  to  your  own  childhood  and  tell  me  when  you 
first  grew  mature  enough  to  distinguish  patriotism 
from  the  story  of  Gen.  Warren  and  Bunker  Hill. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  tradition  of  Marathon  and 
Thermopylae  did  not  give  us  Concord  and  York- 
town,  as  it  also  gave  independence  to  modern 
Grreece,  and  glorified  the  career  and  death  of  Byron, 
and  made  our  own  Howe  crusader  and  philan- 
thropist? Who  shall  determine  how  far  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  our  Union  will 
depend  on  the  memory  of  Webster,  and  find  help 
in  the  picture  in  Paneuil  Hall  of  his  great  debate 
with  Hayne,  as  well  as  in  his  unanswerable  logic? 
And  who  shall  say  to  how  great  an  extent  the 
love  of  country  for  the  next  century  shall  rise 
from  the  fidelity  with  which  we  keep  alive  in  the 
public  heart  the  memorabilia  of  our  Revolution  and 
of  our  recent  war?  Wise,  indeed,  as  well  as  loyal 
and  beautiful,  is  it  that  to-day  all  America  joins 
in  this  observance;  that  at  this  hour  a  thousand 
orators  are  speaking  words  of  high  emprise;  that 
poets  kindle  the  fire  of  patriotism,  and  that  the 
heroes    of  1776   stand   up   from  the   past,   grander 
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and  diviner  for  tlie  illusion  of  distance,  and  point 
the  way  to  the  highest  ideals  of  national  attain- 
ment. The  valuable  thing  in  the  past  is  not  the 
man  or  the  event,  which  are  both  always  ordinary, 
and  which,  under  the  enchantment  of  distance  and 
the  pride  of  descent,  we  love  to  surround  with 
exaggerated  glory;  it  is  rather  in  the  sentiment 
for  which  the  man  and  the  event  stand.  The  ideal 
is  alone  substantial  and  alone  survives. 

Let  us  avoid  undue  praise  of  the  fathers,  because 
the  bare  truth  is  tribute  enough,  and  because  it  is 
so  easy  to  exaggerate  the  past.  Such  undue  ex- 
altation of  the  good  of  other  times  has  its  demor- 
alizing side.  There  is  no  service  or  manliness 
in  belittling  our  own  times  and  men.  We  can 
appreciate  the  past  as  well  if  Ave  appreciate  our- 
selves at  our  OA\'n  true  value.  It  is  the  fashion 
of  the  hour  —  and  not  a  new  fashion,  especially 
when  partisanship  is  bitter  and  searching  —  to  scat- 
ter the  poison  of  aspersion  on  all  surrounding 
character,  service,  and  system.  And  yet,  to  my 
mind,  there  is  occasion  for  thorough  satisfaction 
with  the  result  of  the  first  century  of  the  re- 
public. It  began  as  an  experiment,  doubtful  and 
uncertain;  it  began  with  nothing  more  than  a 
feeble  iinion  of  sentiment,  engendered  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  common  military  service  and  a  common 
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c'xposiire;  it  began  amid  a  diversity  of  interests 
and  of  raees,  of  religions  and  ethnic  cliaracteris- 
tics;  it  began  not  onl}^  Avithont  money,  bnt  with 
a  crushing  burden  of  debt,  which  it  seemed  to  have 
no  resources  or  means  of  pa>'ing;  it  began  with 
no  hold  on  the  cooperation  of  foreign  powers,  ex- 
cept the  chivalrous  sympathy  that  ended  almost 
with  the  stirring  events  of  the  war  that  aroused 
it;  it  began  in  a  state  of  public  demoralization, 
caused  b}-  seven  years  of  campaigning,  and  with 
a  currency  debased  and  worthless,  and  furnishing- 
still  a  terrible  warning  against  the  rot  Avhich  such 
inflation  and  depreciation  cause  in  the  character, 
tone,  and  truth  of  a  people;  it  began  with  a  dis- 
contented and  disturbed  soldiery,  unpaid,  destitute, 
and  neglected,  and  smarting  under  the  ingratitude 
of  their  country.  Its  early  years  wei-e  mai'ked  by 
riots  and  rebellions.  It  is  claimed  that  nothing 
but  the  firm  and  enduring-  weight  of  the  character 
of  Washington  hel'd  it  together.  Its  constitution 
was  framed  and  adopted  only  with  reluctance  and 
doubt.  The  morals  of  the  people  were  not  of  a 
hig-h  order.  The  morals  of  public  men  were  low. 
Aaron  Burr  was  of  a  character  so  notoriously  in- 
famous, that  to-day  it  is  incredible  how  he  could 
have  been  chosen  Yice-President,  and  brought 
within  two  or  three  votes  of  the  Presidency  itself. 
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Hamilton  was  not  free  from  reproach.  Religion, 
when  not  asleep,  was  coarse  and  illiterate.  Con- 
gress was  the  scene  of  debates  bitter  and  per- 
sonal to  a  shameful  degree.  The  Cabinet  was 
divided  against  itself.  The  mutual  hate  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Hamilton  it  would  be  hard  to  parallel. 
Vituperation,  abuse,  and  slander  poisoned  many  an 
honest  name;  and  though  now,  the  mist  of 
prejudice  having*  lifted,  we  look  back  and  see 
only  what  was  solid  and  valuable  growth,  yet  in 
that  day  it  Avas  said,  as  we  hear  it  said  nowa- 
days, that  corruption  was  undei'mining  the  foun- 
dations, and  that  democracy  was  a  demonstrated 
failure. 

Kead  the  journal  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  note 
what  half  a  century  ago  was  his  estimate  of  the 
selfishness,  meanness,  vulgarity,  and  hopelessness 
of  the  public  service;  how  speedily  he  looked 
for  the  disruption  of  a  brittle  republic,  and  with 
what  contempt  he  refers  to  Webster  and  Clay, 
and  the  names  we  have  been  taught  to  rever- 
ence. "We  must  not  be  blinded  by  the  miasma 
of  present  abuse,  that  is  always  afloat.  We  must 
take  deeper  views  and  a  wider  range.  Look  not 
at  any  year,  but  on  the  whole  century,  and  see 
what  has  been  the  advance,  what  the  progress 
in  arts,    in    science,    in   human  life  and    culture,  in 
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all  that  broadens  the  intellect  and  enlarges  the 
soul,  in  all  that  humanizes  and  educates  a  peo- 
ple! The  feeble  colonies  are  an  empire  so  mag- 
nificent in  territory  and  population  that  the 
imagination  cannot  take  it  in.  The  imperfect 
league  of  1776  is  the  majestic  consolidated  nation 
of  thirty-eight  States,  each  one  an  empire,  and 
the  whole  the  most  magnificent  and  forward 
cluster  of  civil  polity  the  world  ever  saw,  —  a 
very  well-spring  of  human  enlightenment  and 
outgrowth  in  every  upward  direction.  The 
national  government,  which  was  almost  over- 
thrown, even  under  the.  guard  of  "Washington, 
by  a  whiskey  riot  in  a  ravine  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies,  has  withstood  the  shock  of  a  civil  war, 
that  rocked  a  continent  to  its  foundations,  tri- 
umphing not  so  much  by  force  of  arms  as  by 
the  popular  sense  of  right,  and  rising  from  the 
convulsion  stronger  than  ever  by  reason  of  the 
eradication  of  the  one  false  and  diseased  element 
which  impaired  it,  and  which  was,  from  the  first, 
an  element  of  weakness  as  it  was  of  wrong. 
Think  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of 
education,  of  public  schools,  of  universities  of 
learning  for  both  sexes  and  all  races.  In  science 
we  have  unlocked  the  secrets  of  the  earth  and 
the    air   and   the    sea,    and   made   them  not    merely 
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matters  of  wonder,  but  hand-maidens  of  homely 
use.  Religion  has  been  refined  and  elevated,  and 
the  hmnan  mind,  searching  for  divine  truth,  has 
risen  above  superstition  and  cant,  and,  with 
knowledge  for  its  guide,  has  reconciled  faith  with 
an  enlightened  reason.  In  all  matters  of  comfort, 
of  use,  of  elegance,  of  convenient  living,  of  house, 
and  table,  and  furniture,  and  light,  and  warmth, 
and  health,  and  travel,  what  thorough  and  beneficent 
advance  equally  for  all,  shaming  the  petty  meanness 
with  which,  unjust  alike  to  the  old  times  and  the 
new,  we  in-s'eigh  against  the  new  times  and  overrate 
the  old!  At  home  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction and  jaride  that  we  turn  to  oiu"  own  Common- 
wealth in  every  department  of  her  public  life;  in 
her  spotless  judiciary,  which  has  never  fallen  below 
its  best  standard,  and  wliose  ermine  bears  no  stain; 
or  her  legislature,  which  has  always  expressed 
the  popular  will,  and  embodied  in  its  enactments 
the  reach  of  the  popular  sentiment.  Shall  I  pre- 
fer the  old  times,  when  I  see  government  made 
to-day  the  use,  the  culture,  the  salvation  of  the 
people;  saving  those  who  are  in  peril  from  want 
and  fire  and  famine;  looking  after  the  little  chil- 
dren; caring  for  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the  crim- 
inal, the  drunkard,  the  unfortunate,  the  orphans, 
and    the     aged;    guarding    the     interests     of     the 
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laborer;  bringing  to  the  help  of  the  agriculturist 
the  best  results  of  science,  and  building  colleges 
for  the  promotion  of  the  noble  calling  of  the 
culture  of  the  soil;  guarding  the  savings  of  the 
small  earners;  investigating  the  causes  of  disease, 
and  securing  its  prevention;  giving  to  all  the 
people  comforts  that  were  once  not  even  the 
luxurious  dreams  of  princes;  pouring  out  education 
like  sti'eams  of  living  water;  maintaining  great 
and  generous  charities,  and  extending  the  shield 
of  its  foresight  and  encouragement  over  all  alike? 
Grant  that  since  the  rebellion  of  1861,  as  years 
ago  after  the  revolution  of  1776,  a  period  of  war 
was  followed  by  an  extraordinary  period  of  de- 
moralization, resulting  from  the  excessive  and  ab- 
normal disturbance  of  the  ordinary  channels  of 
labor  and  industry,  and  especially  from  that  in- 
flation of  our  currency  which  gave  rise  to  in- 
credible increase  of  expenditure  and  debt,  and 
from  which  recovery  came  only  with  a  shock. 
Grant  that  corruption  sometimes  exists  in  high 
places  and  in  low;  grant  that  politics  are  too 
often  turned  into  barter.  Whatever  the  evil,  it  can- 
not stand  against  the  discernment  which  is  so  swift 
to  uncover  and  shame  it,  and  which  will  permit 
it  no  concealment.  And  there  is  good  token  in 
the    very  sensitiveness    of  the   public   mind,    which 
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was  nevier  keener  or  quicker  to  discover  and 
punish  fraud  and  faithlessness  than  now.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  repubhc  not  only 
was  an  experiment  in  its  inception,  but  is  so 
still.  "We  are  apt  to  judge  by  the  severe  rules 
of  criticism  which  we  apply  to  completed  work. 
"We  forget  that  only  a  few  short  years  ago  it 
was  said  that  a  popular  government  cannot  suc- 
ceed; that  the  popular  mind  is  not  suiRciently 
educated  to  be  relied  on;  that  a  pure  democracy 
has  in  it  no  stability  or  permanence,  but  must 
go  down  with  the  first  tumult  of  popular  frenzy; 
that  patriotism  will  decay  without  the  veneration 
that  attaches  to  monarchy;  and  that  in  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  ignorance,  fraud,  brutality, 
and  crime  will  rise  by  might  of  fist  and  lung  to 
the  supremacy.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  re- 
public is  not  perfect  to-day  in  its  machinery,  its 
character,  its  results,  but  that,  with  its  monstrous 
expansion  from  within  and  immigration  from 
abroad,  it  has  fared  so  well,  and  that  its  achieve- 
ments are  better  than  its  founders  dared  predict 
or  hope.  Tell  me  what  government,  ancient  or 
modern,  has  been  more  stable,  or  freer  from  con- 
vulsion. Who  are  our  politicians,  if  not  our 
presidents  of  colleges,  our  brightest  poets,  our  most 
vigorous    divines,   our   conspicuous    merchants,   our 
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foremost  lawyers,  our  leading  men  every wji ere? 
Our  politics,  at  which  we  rail  so  much,  are  what  we 
are.  Do  you  say  that  there  are  peculiar  evidences 
of  neglect  Avhen  no  pulpit  is  without  its  fervid 
appeal  for  loftier  patriotism;  when  no  class  grad- 
uates from  college  that  half  its  orations  are  not  on 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  the  state ;  when  our  cen- 
tennials fairly  weary  us  with  the  demand,  made  by  all 
who  speak  by  voice  or  pen,  for  national  purity  and 
^drtue ;  and  when  no  political  party  dares  the  popular 
verdict  that  does  not  proclaim  and  exhibit  its  pur- 
pose of  reform  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service  ? 
Let  the  test  of  our  hope  or  despair  be  not  so  much 
the  severe  standard  of  the  very  highest  reach  of  the 
demands  of  to-day,  but  rather  the  modest  trust  with 
which  a  hundred  years  ago  our  fathers  risked  a 
democracy.  Is  it  nothing  that  their  perilous 
confidence  in  human  nature,  and  in  the  ability 
and  inclination  of  the  masses  to  govern  them- 
selves aright,  has  been  justified  and  not  abused? 
Is  it  nothing  that,  ruled  by  a  mob,  our  leaders 
selected  from  and  by  a  mob,  our  laws  the 
popular  sentiment  of  a  mob,  yet  such  is  the 
preponderance  of  the  good  elements  over  the 
bad,  of  the  upward  tendency  over  the  downward,  of 
order  over  disorder,  of  progress  over  stagnation, 
that  the   experiment    has   resulted   in  a  century  of 
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success;  that,  however  imperfect  the  scheme  in  some 
of  its  outward  manifestations,  it  is  correct  in  prin- 
ciple; and  that  it  has  demonstrated  the  practica- 
bihty  and  wisdom  of  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people?  If  there  were  none 
in  the  ranks  except  the  men  who  have  proved  un- 
Avorthy,  we  might  despair;  but  not  when  we  re- 
member that  in  every  section  of  the  country  we  still 
number  great  hosts  of  honest  and  able  men  fit  for 
every  political  need  or  duty.  If  a  period  of  national 
demoralization  were  followed  by  continued  indiffer- 
ence and  acquiescence,  we  might  despair,  but 
not  when  we  see  it  followed  by  the  indignant 
uprising  of  the  better  elements,  the  wholesome 
criticism  of  the  press,  the  outcry  of  the  poet  and 
the  philosopher,  the  sturdy  and  resolute  reaction 
of  that  fundamental  intelligence  and  honesty  of 
the  people,  which  are  the  fruit  of  our  system  of 
free  education,  and  which  can  always  be  relied 
on  in  the  last  resoi-t  to  do  the  work  of  reform 
when  the  crisis  comes.  For  one  I  feel  no 
anxiety.  I  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  the  perma- 
nence of  our  institutions,  that  to-day  when  so 
many  mourn  over  the  sadder  revelations  of  the 
time,  a  wiser  philosophy  looks  through  the  fer- 
ment that  is  sloughing  the  sciun  from  the  sur- 
face   and    purifying   the   body   politic  from   top    to 
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bottom.  To  be  conscious  of  the  malad}%  in  a 
I'epublic  of  free  schools  and  a  free  press,  is  to 
cure   it. 

It  is  easy  to  raise  spectres  of  danger,  and  forecast 
perils  that  threaten  to  destroy  the  republic.  But  it 
will  meet  and  beat  them.  It  is  flying  in  the  face  of 
natui'c  and  of  experience  to  fear  that  man,  with  in- 
creasing expansion  of  his  oppoi-tunities  and  powers, 
has,  like  a  child,  no  horizon  of  promise  beyond  his 
present  vision.  Why  should  we  at  the  approach  of 
the  next  century,  with  its  magnificent  impulse  on- 
ward, shudder  with  the  same  ignorant  and  ungodly 
distrust  with  which  the  old  time  trembled  at  the 
coming  of  our  own?  We  have  brought  no  dangers 
that  we  have  not  averted,  no  perils  that  have  over- 
whelmed us.  Why  whisper  under  the  breath  that  in 
the  near  years  to  come  men  are  to  Avithdraw  more  and 
more  from  the  grinding  of  unremitted  and  unlight- 
ened  physical  toil?  Do  not  you  and  I  enjoy  what- 
ever exemption  from  it  there  comes  to  us ;  and  shall 
not  the  humblest  enjoy  as  much?  Will  it  be  an  evil 
when  science,  with  its  inventions  and  its  use  of  the 
illimitable  agencies  of  nature,  the  development  of 
which  is  now  but  in  its  infancy,  performs  still 
more  the  drudgery  of  toil  and  lets  the  souls  of 
all  go  freer?  Labor  and  industry,  in  the  -  nature 
of  things,    will   never    cease;    but   the   progress    of 
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the  ages  will  direct  them  to  higher  levels  of  em- 
ployment, never  dispensing  with  their  need,  but 
rather  adding  to  their  dignity  and  to  the  hapjai- 
ness  they  retin-n.  Why,  too,  this  terror  lest 
those,  who  have  not  had  the  sweetness  and  re- 
finements and  elevation  of  leisure,  shall  have  them 
more  and  more  as  well  as  those  to  whom  it  cer- 
tainly has  brought,  not  harm,  but  culture?  Has 
the  result  hitherto  been  so  disastrous  as  to  make 
us  fear  either  the  bettered  conditions  of  the 
masses,  or  their  ambition  for  better  conditions 
still?  Faith  in  the  common  people  is  not  a  fine 
phrase  or  a  dream;  it  is  the  teaching  of  experi- 
ence and  test.  They,  too,-  may  be  confided  in  to 
measure  and  accept  the  necessities  and  inequali- 
ties that  attach  to  human  living,  and  they  are 
not  going  to  destroy  any  social  economy  which 
blesses  them  all,  because  it  does  not  bless  them 
all  alike.  Are  not  fidelity,  patience,  loyal  service, 
and  good  citizenship,  true  of  the  kitchen,  the 
loom,  and  the  bench?  Is  there  no  professor's 
chair,  no  clergyman's  desk,  no  merchant  prince's 
counting-room,  dishonored?  Does,  indeed,  the 
line  of  simple  worth  or  social  or  political  stability 
run  on  the  border  of  any  class  or  station?  The 
people  may  be  trusted  with  their  own  interests. 
If  it   shall    appear   that    any  one    form    of  govern- 
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ment  or  society  fails,  there  will  always  be  intel- 
ligence and  wit  enough  to  fashion  a  better. 
Forces  will  come  at  command.  The  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  counts  for  something,  as  well  as  the 
elements  of  goodness  and  progress  which  are 
inherent  in  human  nature.  And  when  all  these 
unite,  while  there  will  indeed  be  change  and  revo- 
lution, there  will  never  be  wreck  and  chaos. 
There  Avill  be  fools,  and  fanatics,  and  assassins, 
and  demagogues,  and  nihilists,  and  all  sorts  of 
insane  or  vicious  dissolvers  of  security ;  there  will 
be  convulsions  and  horrors  :  every  fair  summer  the 
lightning  flashes  and  strikes.  But  all  these  are 
the  tempests  of  the  year  against  the  unfailing 
sunshine  and  rain  which  make  the  blooming  and 
fragrant  garden  of  the  earth.  There  must,  indeed, 
be  eternal  vigilance  and  increasing  zeal  and 
endeavor  for  the  right.  But  can  there  be  nobler 
or  finer  service  than  to  contribute  these?  Or,  if 
you,  sleek  and  well-to-do  and  jealous  of  your 
fortunate  share  of  good  things,  fear  lest  frenzy 
and  drunkenness  and  vice  invade  your  domain, 
will  you  not  stop  sneering  at  the  reformers,  who, 
in  whatever  line  or  of  whatever  sex  or  social  scale, 
are  trying  to  breast  the  torrent,  and  give  them 
your  countenance,  your  help,  and  your  right  arm? 
Shall    our    forecast    of    imminent   or   coming   perils 
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unnerve  us  and  awake  only  a  whine  of  despair; 
or  shall  it  rather  put  us  to  our  mettle,  and  to  the 
development  of  the  better  influences  which  always 
have  averted  and  always  will   avert  disaster  ? 

Grant  the  great  accumulations  of  individual  and 
corporate  wealth,  with  its  larger  luxuries;  grant  this, 
and,  if  there  be  danger  in  it,  —  as  there  is,  —  be 
on  your  guard.  But  is  it  all  evil?  Have  the  multi- 
tude been  correspondingly  straitened  and  deprived? 
Are  the  homes,  the  food,  the  clothing,  the  literary 
and  aesthetic  tastes,  and  the  amusements  of  the 
toilers,  more  limited,  or  do  they  share  in  the  general 
betterment?  Is  the  public  library  closed  to  them? 
Is  there  no  newspaper, —  a  library  in  itself,  —  in  their 
hands  each  day?  Have  they  less  or  dimmer  light 
to  read  by  than  before;  or  scantier  means  of 
conveyance  from  the  city  to  the  fields  and  beach; 
or  more  meagre  communication  with  the  great  orbit 
of  the   living   world,  its    interests,  its  activities,  its 

• 

resources?  May  we  not  yet  find  even  in  this  bug- 
bear of  excessive  wealth,  with  its  perilous  luxury 
emasculating  those  who  enjoy  it  and  tempting  those 
who  ape  it,  the  seeds  of  the  evil's  own  cure?  If 
it  be  not  so,  it  is  the  first  instance  of  a  corruption 
which  has  not  wrought  its  own  better  life.  ]N^eed 
we,  indeed  even  now,  look  far  off  for  a  day  when 
the  vulgar  gluttony   of  wealth  will  be    the    disdain 
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of  good  manners  and  high  character,  not  worth  its 
own  heavy  weight,  and  no  longer  the  aim  of  a 
better  and  finer  time?  Is  happiness,  or  was  it 
ever,  correspondent  witli  wealtli  or  luxmy?  Are 
not  most  men  superior  to  either,  or  to  the  fever 
for  them?  I  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  sa}-, 
that  in  the  time  to  come,  "  Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches  "  will  be  not  only  the  wise  man's  prayer, 
but  the  "  smart "  man's  maxim  and  the  aristocrat's 
choice.  What  refreshment,  even  to-day,  to  turn 
to  examples  of  wealth,  —  of  which  so  many  are 
illustrious  in  your  own  city,  —  which  finds  its 
most  gracious  use  and  its  most  indulgent  luxury 
in  cooling  streams  of  charity  and  beneficence 
flowing  broadcast  amid  the  parched  lowlands  of 
want  and  ignorance  and  wrong!  Under  our 
system  the  easy  mobility  of  wealth  is  its  own  no 
small  safeguard  and  regulator.  !N^ot  only  do  for- 
tunes come  and  go;  not  only  from  all  rounds  of 
the  social  ladder  do  the  millionnaires  spring;  but, 
even  while  retained  in  the  same  hand,  wealth  does 
not  lie  inactive  and  embayed,  but  is  coursing  every- 
where, a  ti-ust  rather  than  an  exclusive  possession 
to  its  owner,  employing,  supporting,  enriching  a 
thousand  other  men.  To  assail  it  is  to  attack  not 
him,  but  them.  It  is  engaged  in  their  service  more 
than  in  his.      It  has    no    existence    except  in    this 
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very  subservience  to  the  general  nse.  Destroy  this 
function,  and  it  is  but  a  corpse,  worth  no  man's 
having.  Fortunate  is  the  community,  and  men  do 
not  decay,  wliere,  under  our  institutions,  wealth 
accumulates.  It  cannot  fill  one  hand  without 
overflowing  into  every  other.  It  cannot  live  to 
itself  alone. 

Danger  and  peril  enough  indeed;  need  every- 
where for  safeguards  and  forethought!  But  the 
world  is  a  failure  and  man  is  a  lie  if  there  be  not 
in  him  the  capacity  to  rise  to  his  own  might,  and 
to  keep  pace  with  his  own  growth.  Are  education, 
science,  is  this  godlike  mind,  are  the  soul  and  the 
moral  nature,  to  count  for  nothing  but  their  own 
disaster?  Is  there  no  future  manhood  to  meet  the 
future  crisis?  Is  there  no  God?  As  the  dead  past 
buries  its  dead,  so  the  unborn  future  will  solve  its 
own  needs.  Ours  it  is  to  do  the  duty  of  the  present 
hour. 

And  to  that  high  duty  with  what  a  trumpet-call 
are  we  summoned !  I  would  at  once  avoid  indiscrim- 
inate praise  or  blame  of  the  things  of  to-day.  I 
would  not  so  assail  our  national  and  social  and  polit- 
ical character  and  men  and  institutions  as  to  destroy 
our  self-respect;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  I 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  glaring  defects  that  exist,  and 
that  are  a  reproach  to  any  people.     There  is  rust 
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upon  our  escutcheon.  Our  civil  service  cries  aloud 
for  the  reform  w^hich  has  begun  to  come,  and  which 
is  already  shaping  the  action  of  politicians  and  de- 
partments that  are  unconsciously  obeying  the  public 
sentiment  it  has  created.  There  is  sometimes  lack 
of  homely  honesty  in  our  touch  upon  the  public 
money;  there  is  dishonor  in  high  places;  there  are 
frauds  in  finance.  But  these  are  evils  not  permanent 
in  the  heart  of  a  progressive  people.  They  are  only 
incidental  to  incomplete  systems.  They  suggest  what 
would  be  a  nobler  and  more  vital  theme  for  us  at 
this  time  than  even  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  1776;  and  that  is  a  new  and  present  declaration 
of  independence,  which,  if  proclaimed  to  the  world  in 
honesty  and  sincerity,  would  make  some  John  Adams 
of  to-day  pi'ophesy  that  it  would  be  henceforward 
celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  from  one  end 
of  the  continent  to  the  other. 

The  century  just  j)ast  was  a  century  of  military  and 
political  growth;  the  century  opening  this  hour  will 
be  one  of  moral  and  scientific  growth.  The  parties 
of  the  future  can  only  succeed  if  they  embody  some 
great  moral  element  and  purpose.  Let  us  have 
here  and  now  a  new  declaration  of  independence,  — 
independence  from  ignorance  and  prejudice  and 
narrowness  and  false  restraint;  from  the  ruthless 
machinery  of  war,  so  that  we  may  have  the  benefi- 
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cent  influences  of  peace;  from  the  clumsiness  of 
any  lingering  barbarism,  so  that  we  may  have  the 
full  development  of  a  Christian  civilization ;  from  the 
crimes  that  infest  and  retard  society;  from  intem- 
perance and  drunkenness  and  false  gods;  from  low 
views  of  public  trust.  'No  declaration  of  the  fathers 
would  compare  for  a  moment  with  a  declaration  of 
the  high  moral  purposes  that  beckon  us  on  to  a 
loftier  national  life.  The  field  is  unlimited;  the 
opportunity  for  growth  inexhaustible.  Only  let  us 
realize  the  absolute  duty  of  impressing  on  the 
leading  classes,  as  we  call  them,  on  the  educated 
and  religious  classes,  at  least,  the  necessity  of  their 
projecting  themselves  out  of  the  ranks  which  need 
no  physician  into  the  ranks  which  do.  I  do  not 
mean  the  nonsense  of  class  distinctions;  I  mean 
that  whoever  is  a  foremost  man  in  any  sphere,  in 
the  professions,  in  trade  or  elsewhere,  whoever  leads 
in  politics,  in  church,  in  society,  in  the  shop,  must 
feel  that  on  his  shoulders  alone  I'ests  the  public 
safety. 

There  must  be  the  sense  of  personal  obligation 
on  every  man  whose  natural  power  or  happy  op- 
portunities have  given  him  a  lift  in  anywise  above 
the  rest.  Virtue,  public  and  private,  will  become 
easy  and  popular  when  it  is  the  badge  and  inspi- 
ration of  the  leaders ;  and  good  influences  from  the 
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top  will  permeate  through  the  whole  body  politic 
as  rain  filters  through  the  earth  and  freshens  it 
with  verdure  and  beauty  and  fertihty.  I  Avould 
emphasize,  more  than  anything  else,  the  duty  of 
the  enlightened  classes  to  throw  all  their  energies 
into  the  popular  arena.  Why  should  the  ingen- 
uous youth,  fresh  from  college,  dream  of  Pericles 
swaying,  with  consummate  address  and  eloquence, 
the  petty  democracy  of  Athens,  and  himself  shun 
the  town-honse,  where,  in  a  golden  age,  beside 
which  the  age  of  Pericles  is  brass,  is  moulded  the 
destiny  of  his  own  magnificent  republic?  Why 
kindle  with  the  invective  of  Cicero,  or  the  wit 
of  Aristophanes,  and  himself  be  too  dainty  to 
lift  voice  or  finger  to  banish  Catiline  and  Cleon 
from  manipulating  the  honor,  the  integrity,  the 
achievement  of  the  fatherland,  bequeathed  to  him 
in  sacred  trust  by  his  own  heroic  ancestors?  Little 
sympathy  is  to  be  felt  with  the  spirit  that  stands 
aloof  and  rails  at  the  clumsy  work  of  a  government 
by  the  people,  who,  on  their  part,  invariably  wel- 
come the  approach  of  the  man  of  culture,  and  will 
give  him  place  if  only  he  will  not  convey  the  idea 
that  he  despises  it.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  the 
scholars  have  failed  oftentimes  —  less  of  late  —  to 
improve  their  opportunity;  and  if  ever  the  republic 
goes  to  the  bad,  it   will   be,   not  because   the   illit- 
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erate  and  lax  have  seized  and  depraved  it,  but 
because  the  instructed  and  trained  have  neglected  it. 
To  me  it  seems  axiomatic  that  the  educated  and 
virtuous,  in  a  free  State,  can  control  it  if  they  will. 
Here  we  are  at  the  threshold  of  these  great  economic 
questions  of  labor,  of  capital,  of  currency.  They 
affect  the  very  tables  and  hearthstones  and  muscles 
of  us  all.  AVe  have  yet  to  solve  the  problem  of 
so  distributing,  the  excess  of  the  grain  of  the 
world  that  no  man  shall  be  unable  to  fairly  ex- 
change his  product  for  it;  of  so  distributing  the 
excess  of  wealth  that  no  man  shall  be  destitute 
who  is  willing  to  work.  There  will  be  fewer 
frauds  upon  the  revenue  when  commerce  is  fur- 
ther relieved  fi'om  its  restraints.  Defalcations  will 
be  rare  when  the  proper  channels  for  capital  are 
alone  open  and  the  eddies  and  cataracts  of  base- 
less speculation  are  avoided.  There  will  be  no 
terrorism  of  strikes  when  labor  is  directed  aright 
and  its  wages  are  its  honest  measure.  There  will  be 
no  bubbles  to  burst,  no  corners  for  the  gamblers 
to  work  up,  when  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
carr3dng  of  the  product  to  the  consumer  are 
learned,  and  the  supply  becomes  a  steady  stream, 
flowing  into  and  satisfying  the  demand.  All 
these  are  the  questions  of  the  economy  of  the 
future.     There   lies  before  us   a  field  which    should 
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make  the  heart  of  a  true  man  glad  as  he 
sees  approachmg  a  centmy  of  peace,  of  wise 
economies,  of  amehoration  for  the  masses,  of  op- 
portunity for  Ufting  all  men  to  a  happy  and  useful 
activity.  So  shall  those  who  follow  reap  a  gi-ander 
harvest  than  om-s.  It  is  God's  earth,  and  He 
made  it  for  His  children.  How  the  arts  will 
educate  and  train  them;  how  science  will  enlighten 
them;  how  great  moral  strides  will  take  them  to 
loftier  planes  of  conduct  and  life!  There  can  be 
no  failure  of  the  republic  among  an  intelligent 
people,  with  schools  for  the  yoimg,  with  good 
examples  in  the  past,  with  Christian  ideals  for 
the  future.  It  has  already  surmounted  its  most 
stupendous  risks  and  assaults.  It  has  ridden  them 
all  safely  over.  The  late  civil  war  will  only 
cement  the  structure.  I  am  told  that  on  the 
battle-fields  of  Yirginiii,  so  swift  is  time's  erasure, 
where,  now  seventeen  years  ago,  the  land  was 
rough  with  the  intrenchments  of  the  camp,  already 
new  woody  growths  have  covered  them  over,  and 
the  foliage  and  the  turf  and  the  fruitful  farms 
bear  no  mark  of  war,  but  wave  with  lines  of 
beauty  and  of  harvest.  So  be  it,  too,  in  the 
nation  at  large!  The  contest  is  over;  the  wrong 
is  righted;  the  curse  is  off;  the  land  is  redeemed; 
the    sweet    angels    of  peace    and   reconciliation    are 
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flitting  from  door  to  door,  sitting  at  the  tents, 
inspiring  kinder  thoughts  and  sympathies,  and 
awakening  at  this  very  hour  tlie  ancient  memories 
of  a  common  sacrifice  and  a  common  glory.  The 
great  prohfic  fields  of  the  South,  its  rivers  and 
natural  resources,  saved  from  the  blight  of  slavery, 
will  be  the  loom  and  granary  and  wealth  of  us  all. 
The  softening  influences  of  a  common  interest  will 
draw  together  the  people  of  all  sections.  Com- 
merce and  trade  and  learning,  and  all  the  affilia- 
tions that  interweave  the  affections  of  a  people, 
will  surround  and  sustain  the  central  pillar  of  a 
common   country    and    destiny. 

I  am  now  the  hundredth  in  that  succession 
with  whom  Boston  has  charged  her  Fourth  of 
July  orations.  Our  beloved  country  is  more  than 
a  hundred  years  old.  A  century  has  come  and 
has  gone.  It  is  indeed  but  as  a  day;  yet  what 
a  day!  ISTot  the  short  and  sullen  day  of  the 
winter  solstice,  but  the  long,  glorious,  and  prolific 
summer  day  of  June.  It  rose  in  the  twilight 
glimmerings  of  the  dawn  of  Lexington,  and  its 
rays  falling  on  the  mingled  dew  and  gore  of 
that  greensward,  and  a  little  later  across  the 
rebel  gun-barrels  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  then 
tenderly  lingering  on  the  dead  upturned  face  of 
Warren,    broke    in    the    full    splendor  of  the    first 
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Fourth  of  July  and  la^-  warm  upon  the  bell  in 
the  tower  of  Independence  Hall,  as  it  rang  out 
upon  the  air  the  cry  of  a  free  nation  newly 
born.  Its  morning  sun,  liow  radiant  and  now 
obscured,  shone  over  the  battle-fields  of  the 
Revolution,  over  the  ice  of  the  Delaware,  and 
over  the  ramparts  at  Yorktown  swept  by  the 
onslaught  of  'the  chivalrous  Lafayette.  It  looked 
down  upon  the  calm  figure  of  Washington  in- 
augurating the  new-  government  under  the  Con- 
stitution. It  saw  the  slow  but  steady  consolida- 
tion of  the  Union.  It  saw  the  marvellous  stride 
with  which,  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century,  the  republic  grew  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, sending  its  ships  into  every  sea,  and  its 
pioneers  into  the  wilds  of  the  Oregon  and  to 
the  lakes  of  the  IS'orth.  It  burst  through  the 
clouds  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  saw  the  navy 
of  the  young  nation  triumph  in  encounters  as 
romantic  as  those  of  armed  knights  in  tournament. 
It  heard  the  arguments  of  Madison,  Hamilton, 
Marshal,  Story,  and  Webster,  determining  the  scope 
of  the  constitution  and  establishing  forever  the 
theory  of -its  powers  and  restrictions.  It  beheld 
the  overthrow  of  the  delusion  that  regarded  the 
United  States  as  a  league  and  not  a  nation,  and 
that    would    have   sapped   it   with    the   poison    of 
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nullification  and  secession.  It  saw  an  era  of  liter- 
ature begin,  distinguished  by  the  stately  achieve- 
ments of  the  historian,  the  thought  of  the  philoso- 
pher, the  grace  of  oratory,  the  sweet  pure  verse  of 
the  American  poets  —  poets  of  nature  and  the  heart. 
It  brought  the  tender  ministry  of  unconsciousness  to 
hmnan  pain.  It  caught  the  song  of  machinery,  the 
thunder  of  the  locomotive,  the  first  click  of  the 
telegraph.  It  saw  the  measureless  West  unfold 
its  prairies  into  great  activities  of  life  and  prod- 
uct and  wealth.  It  saw  the  virtue  and  culture 
and  thrift  of  ISTew  England  flow  broad  across 
the  Mississippi,  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
down  the  Pacific  slo]3e,  expanding  into  a  civiliza- 
tion so  magnificent  that  its  power  and  grandeur 
and  influence  to-day  overshadow  indeed  the  fount 
from  which  they  sprang.  It  saw  America,  first 
wrenching  liberty  for  itself  from  the  hand  of 
European  tyranny,  share  it  free  as  the  air  with 
the  oppressed  and  cramped  peoples  of  Europe, 
carrying  food  to  them  in  their  starvation,  ofier- 
ing  them  an  asylum,  welcoming  their  cooperation 
in  the  development  and  enjoyment  of  the  gener- 
ous culture  and  freedom  and  opportunity  of  the 
'New  World,  and  setting  them,  from  the  first 
even  till  now,  an  example  of  free  institutions 
and    local    popular    government,    which     every    in- 
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telligent  and  self-respecting  people  must  follow. 
Its  afternoon  was  indeed  overcast  with  shame- 
ful assault  made  on  an  unoffending  neighbor  to 
strengthen  the  hold  of  slavery  upon  the  mis- 
guided interests  of  the  country;  and  there  came 
the  fiery  tempest  of  civil  war:  the  heart  of  the 
nation  mourned  the  slaughter  of  its  patriots,  and 
the  treason  and  folly  of  its  children  of  the  South, 
yet  welcomed  them  back  to  their  place  in  the  family 
circle.  And  now  eventide  has  come;  the  storm  is 
over;  the  long  day  has  drawn  to  its  close  in  the 
magnificent  irradiation  that  betokens  a  glorious 
morning.  We  gather  at  our  thresholds  and 
hold  sweet  neighborly  converse.  Our  children  are 
aboiit  us  in  pleasant  homes ;  our  flocks  are  safe ; 
our  fields  are  ripening  with  the  harvest.  We 
recall  the  day,  and  pray  that  the  God  of  the  pil- 
grim and  the  patriot  will  make  the  morrow  of  our 
republic  even  brighter  and  better.  May  it  indeed 
be  the  land  of  the  free,  —  the  land  of  education  and 
virtue,  in  which  there  shall  be  none  ignorant  or 
depraved,  none  outside  the  pale  of  the  influence 
and  sympathy  of  the  best,  and  therefore  no  swift  or 
slow  declension  to  corruption  and  death,  no  decline 
or  fall  for  the  future  historian  to  write. 
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CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


In  Board  of  Aldermen,  October  15,  1883. 

Ordered,  That  the  thanks  of  the  City  Council  are  due, 
and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the  Eev.  H.  Bernard  Carpenter, 
for  the  very  appropriate,  interesting,  and  eloquent  oration 
delivered  by  him  on  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  anni- 
versary of  American  Independence,  and  that  he  be  requested 
to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication. 

Passed.     Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

HUGH   O'BEIEN,  Chairman. 
In  Common  Council,  Oct.  18,  1883. 
GODFEEY  MORSE,  President. 


Concurred. 


Approved,  Oct.  20,  1883. 

ALBERT  PALMER,  Mayor. 


102  Chestnut  st.,  Boston,  Oct.  22,  1883. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Oentlemen,  —  I  thank  you  for  the 
twofold  honor  which  you  have  done  me,  first,  m  having 
invited  me  to  deliver  the  oration,  and  now  in  asking  me  to 
furnish  a  copy  of  it  for  publication. 

The  manuscript,  which  was  prepared  immediately  after 
the  fourth  of  July,  from  my  notes  and  the  newspaper 
reports,  is  intended  to  be  a  faithful  reproduction  of  what 
was  then  said.  A  few  sentences  on  the  closing  pages 
have  been  added,  and  some  foot-notes  appended,  which 
it  is  hoped  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader.  With  these 
slight  exceptions  the  oration  reappears  as  it  was  delivered. 
Hoping  that  when  in  print  it  may  meet  with  your  approval, 
I  remain,  Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen. 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

H.  BERNARD  CARPENTER. 

To   His    Honor  Mayor  Palmek,    and  the   members  of  the    City   Council, 
Boston. 


ORATION. 
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Ladies  and   Gentlemen:  — 

When  Mayor  Palmer  chose  one  of  Irish  origin, 
and  of  the  ministerial  calling,  to  be  your  sj)eaker 
for  to-day,  he  evidently  wished  to  acknowledge  the 
obligation  of  New  England  to  old  Ireland  and 
to  express  his  belief  in  one  of  the  Irish  legends, 
which  says  that  America  was  first  discovered,  not 
by  a  Spanish  nor  a  Scandinavian  sailor,  but  by 
an  Irishman;  and,  more  than  that,  by  an  Irish 
saint.  And  now,  as  His  Honor  has  introduced  me, 
I  will,  in  my  turn,  introduce  the  Irish  saint,  and  the 
Irish  saint  shall,  in  his  turn,  introduce  my  subject  for 
me  this  morning.  The  story  of  St.  Brendan  may 
be  told  in  a  few  words.  In  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  the  fishermen  of  the  west  had  long  been 
looking  out  into  the  Atlantic,  for  with  every  seventh 
year  there  used  to  rise  from  the  deep  a  phantom 
island,  which  loomed  across  the  golden  paths  of  the 
sunset,  and  then  vanished.  If  any  one,  they  said, 
could  touch  that  magic  shore  with  fire  or  a  fire- 
tipped  arrow,  it  would  anchor  there  and  become  an 
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abiding  island  of  the  blest  for  the  children  of  man. 
So,  when  the  seventh  year  came  round,  and  the 
island  appeared  again,  St.  Brendan  launched  forth 
on  the  waters  and  steered  toward  the  vision.  It 
melted  before  him  in  storms.  But  by  faith  he  sailed 
and  sailed.  For  seven  years  he  sailed  with  his  com- 
rades through  the  homeless  ocean,  till  the  enchanted 
coast  came  once  more  in  view.  They  rowed  forward. 
It  waited  for  them,  while  they  landed  on  what  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  shore  of  our  own  IsTew 
England.  Soon  they  found  themselves  in  a  great 
forest,  and  by  a  fountain  of  sweet  water.  Over  the 
fountain  there  spread  a  great  tree,  on  every  bough  a 
beautiful  bird,  and  every  bird  singing  a  beautiful 
song.  Brendan  fell  on  his  knees,  and  with  tears  he 
asked  God  to  tell  him  what  these  birds  were  and 
whence  they  came.  Endowed  with  the  gift  of  speech 
the  birds  answered,  that  they  were  angels  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Paradise.  "But,"  they  added, 
"  our  Lord  hath  sent  us  here,  out  of  all  pain,  in  full 
great  joy  and  mirth,  here  to  serve  him  on  this  tree, 
in  the  best  manner  we  can."  ^ 

l^ow,  as   the   world   advances,  men  translate  the 


'  The  Lyfe  of  Saynt  Brendan,  in  the  Golden  Legende,  reprinted  in  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine,  May,  1852,  Vol.  xxxix.  The  present  year 
is  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  printing  of  the  Golden  Legend,  by  William 
Caxton,  at  Westminster. 
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dreams  of  poetry  into  the  truths  of  hfe,  and  matters 
of  fancy  become  at  last  matters  of  fact.  The  legend 
of  St.  Brendan  is  the  prophecy  of  America,  of  her 
people  and  her  political  conditions.  Here  was  that 
magic  island  which  drew  the  gaze  of  generations. 
Hither,  in  course  of  time,  came  the  pilgrims  and  exiles 
from  far  countries,  looking  for  a  Paradise  of  freedom 
instead  of  the  Paradise  of  shattered  hopes  which  they 
had  left  behind  them.  These  are  the  shores  where 
the  flaming  arrow  of  enterprise  has  fallen,  and  the 
vanishing  dream-land  has  been  fixed  into  an  endur- 
ing city  of  refuge.  The  tree  of  liberty,  which  is  the 
tree  of  life,  is  over  us;  and,  seated  under  its  shadow 
with  great  delight,  what,  I  ask,  shall  be  our  song? 
Shall  it  not  be  the  gospel  of  those  birds  to  St. 
Brendan?  "Our  Lord  hath  sent  us  here  out  of  all 
pain,  in  full  great  joy,  here  to  serve  him  in  the  best 
manner  we  can." 

Those  forest-birds  sang  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence twelve  centui-ies  before  men  signed  it  in 
Philadelphia.  And  the  leading  thought,  as  expressed 
by  the  birds  and  the  men,  is  this :  "  We  are  endowed 
by  the  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  " ;  we  mean  to  be 
happy,  and,  in  order  to  be  so,  we  mean  to  serve  our 
Maker  and  our  fellow-men  in  the  best  way  we  are 
able.  Simple  as  it  may  seem-,'  this  is,  nevertheless,  the 
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central  principle  and  the  suggestive  preamble  of  our 
American  constitution,  namely,  that  each  man  has  a 
right  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  himself  happy ; 
but,  as  all  men  are  equal,  that  no  one  has  a  right  to 
enthrone  himself  so  far  above,  or  to  sink  so  far  below, 
the  main  body  of  the  people,  as  virtually  to  sever 
himself  from  the  common  weal;  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  pursue  his  own  happiness  without  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellows; 
and  that  governments  exist,  and  are  appointed  simply 
and  solely,  foi"  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the 
governed,  and  not  for  the  elevation  and  enrichment 
of  those  who  govern.  This  was  the  vital  principle, 
which  became  at  that  time  the  mighty  moral  motor 
of  the  new  civilization.  But  what  is  the  worth  of  any 
principle  without  a  pledge  to  back  it  up?  With  a 
solemn  promise,  therefore,  the  Declaration  closes, 
announcing  to  the  world  that,  in  support  of  this  prin- 
ciple, the  subscribers  "  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor." 

Behind  this  pledge  were  the  fifty-six  signers; 
behind  those  fifty-six  signers  were  thirteen  States; 
behind  those  thirteen  States  were  three  millions  of 
people.  Were  there  no  others  included  in  this  cove- 
nant? When  the  builders  of  Cologne  Cathedral  drew 
the  first  lines,  and  raised  the  first  stones,  they  did  so 
with  their  eyes  on  the  future ;  they  laid  their  plans  on  a 
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great  scale,  so  that  the  generations  to  come  might  have 
room  to  enter  into  their  hibors  and  finish  what  they 
themselves  had  begmi.  Fellow-citizens,  those  who 
signed  this  docnment  signed  for  more  than  them- 
selves and  their  three  millions  :  they  signed  for  you, 
and  for  me,  and  for  our  children ;  they  signed  for  every 
one  who  should  be  born  into  an  American  cradle,  or 
plant  his  foot  on  American  soil ;  they  signed  for  the 
uncounted  swarms  that  send  their  gathering  hum 
through  the  hive  of  our  eastern  and  western  democ- 
racy, —  for  all  these  they  signed ;  and,  therefore, 
wherever,  to-day,  this  Declaration  is  being  produced 
and  read,  —  in  every  State,  in  every  city,  in  eveiy 
village,  throughout  the  Union,  —  there  fifty  millions  of 
mankind  are  included  in  the  same  inviolable  pledge, 
are  summoned  to  sign  the  same  testament  of  freedom, 
are  called  upon  to  support  the  same  principle,  with 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 

Thank  Heaven,  then,  that  if  we  have  no  throne 
or  pageantry  to  touch  our  political  existence  into 
romance,  we  have,  nevertheless,  two  symbols  which 
appeal  with  power  to  the  imagination  of  the  free  — 
these  are  a  flag  and  a  Declaration.  As  long  as  these 
two  are  symbolic  and  sacred  to  us,  and  filled  with  a 
real  presence,  our  republic  shall  not  seem  to  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  nor  even  to  the  distorted  sight  of  some  in 
America,  like  a  bubble  on  the  Atlantic  brine.     If  this 
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Declaration  means  anything  at  all,  it  means  that  we 
are  bnilding,  not  on  a  smiimer  cloud,  but  on  solid 
land  :  it  means  that  we  have  a  country;  that  we  are 
a  nation;  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  American  na- 
tional character;  that  there  is  something  distinct  and 
tangible  which  makes  us  one,  and  that  we  are  bound 
by  the  luost  solemn  considerations  to  conform  and  to 
contribute  to  this  by  every  rational  means  we  can, 
both  for  our  own  sake  and  for  the  nations  abotit  us. 
This  is,  in  substance,  my  subject.  That  there  is 
such  a  social  force  in  the  world  as  the  American 
character  may  be  clearly  seen,  when  we  look  at  that 
natural  law  now  at  work  in  the  midst  of  us.  See 
the  tide  of  European  life,  like  a  mighty  gulf-stream, 
broad  and  warm,  flowing  toward  us  year  after  year; 
see  it  approach  the  sweep  of  this  vast  western  whirl- 
pool; it  enters,  is  absorbed,  incorporated,  Ameri- 
canized. In  a  generation  or  two,  the  old  character- 
istics are  changed,  even  blotted  out,  and  new  ones 
have  taken  their  place.  There  is  that  which  we 
may  fairly  call  the  American  character;  and,  somehow 
or  other,  this  character  prevails,  and  assimilates 
Avhatever  it  receives  into  itself  In  its  histoiy  and  its 
development  the  year  1776  is  not  half  so  important 
to  us  as  the  year  1883.  Then,  in  '76,  we  became 
free;  now  we  are  becoming  a  nation.  And  Avhat 
constitutes    a   nation?     Jfot    a    charter    or    a  decla- 
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ration,  l^ational  character  makes  a  nation.  For 
"  nation  is  a  moi'al  essence."  '  Nation,  moreover,  is 
lili:e  culture  or  cliaracter,  or  anytliing  else  which  is 
most  precious ;  it  is  a  thmg  of  growth,  not  of  manu- 
facture. And  thus  the  American  type  may  be  seen 
in  its  formative  process,  first  under  a  theocracy,  then 
under  a  federation,  lastly  under  a  republic. 

Here,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  on 
the  savage  shores  of  an  unknown  continent,  the 
work  was  begun.  The  fates  of  the  world,  the 
nation-making  sisters,  came  together  and  put  the 
caldron  on  the  fire,  and  began  shredding  into  it  the 
ingredients,  —  English  beef,  Irish  potatoes,  Scotch 
oatmeal,  Welsh  cheese,  German  cabbage,  Italian 
maccai-oni,  French  candy,  Spanish  raisins ;  and,  I 
presume,  they  also  threw  in  "Boston  baked  beans." 
The  pot  was  soon  boiling,  each  element  seething, 
struggling,  for  itself  through  two  centuries.  Then 
Civil  War  came  and  dipped  in  his  ladle,  and  stirred 
the  compound  fiercely,  and  blew  upon  it  with  the 
breath  of  his  lips;  and,  when  he  grew  th-ed,  he  called 
his  daughter.  Peace,  and  she  bent  over  it  with  her 
angel  face,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  the  raging 
caldron  has  been  calming  down  into  a  nation.  What 
sort  of  a  people  is  yet  to  emerge  from  those  depths, 
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when  all  these  elements  shall  come  into  a  state  of 
final  fusion,  I  can  hardly  say.  You  know  the  Hiber- 
nian phrase,  "The  broth  of  a  boy";  I  would  extend 
it,  and  say,  "  What  a  broth  of  a  nation  there  will 
then  be ! " 

To  hold  together  such  incongruous  elements,  and 
amalgamate  so  many  diverse  jorinciples,  some  one 
predominant  form  was  needed,  just  as  in  a  building, 
a  statue,  or  a  musical  composition,  one  idea  must 
pervade  the  whole,  and  to  that  idea  every  part  must 
be  subordinated.  For,  without  this,  a  work  of  art 
cannot  be  said  to  exist,  much  less  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence on  the  beholder  or  hearer.  ]N^ow,  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  general  rule  that  the  strongest  types  of 
character  are  the  best,  and  the  best  are  the  strongest. 
A  certain  charactei-,  for  instance,  appears  in  a  com- 
munity and  impi'esses  itself  on  those  around  it.  Un- 
consciously people  begin  to  conform  to  the  model; 
certain  characteristics  are  established,  and  be- 
queathed to  succeeding  generations.  John  Win- 
throp,  in  the  earlier  colonial  days,  and  John  Adams, 
in  the  later,  put  their  mark  on  the  men  of  their  times. 
The  print  of  the  hand  of  old  John  Adams  is  on  the 
wall  of  every  house  in  Massachusetts.  The  same 
principle  holds  good  on  a  large  as  on  a  small  scale, 
and  so  one  community  gradually  gains  an  invisible 
ascendency  over  another.    The  tribe  of  Judah  proved 
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itself  so  much  strongei*  than  the  other  tribes  that 
Judah  or  Jew  came  at  last  to  be  the  name  for  all 
Hebrews.  TIae  city  of  Rome  asserted  herself  over 
the  rest  of  the  Italian  cities  till  Rome  or  Roman  was 
synonymous  with  Italy  itself.  The  little  province  of 
Prussia  has  traced  her  name  with  a  pen  of  iron  half- 
way round  the  Baltic,  half-way  up  the  Rhine,  and 
almost  all  over  Germany.  The  pilgrim  plantations 
of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  sent  out  their 
spirit,  and  did  the  same  for  this  continent.  Boston 
became  the  eye  of  ]^ew  England,  and  ]^ew  England 
became  the  brain  of  America. 

On  this  point  I  feel  that  I  must  be  very  particular 
about  my  P's  and  my  Q's,  that  is,  in  speaking  of  Puri- 
tans and  Quakers,  and  of  the  part  that  each  of  these 
performed  in  the  making  of  this  nation.  Of  this, 
however,  I  am  sure,  that  New  England,  dressed, 
though  she  might  be,  in  sad-colored  brown,  was, 
nevertheless,  the  first  to  introduce  the  fashionable 
color  of  freedom  into  America.  Those  cold,  un- 
lovely men,  the  Puritans,  did  the  work.  It  is  true, 
there  was  no  beauty  in  them  that  men  should  desire 
them.  They  were  contracted ;  but  you  must  always 
contract,  if  you  want  to  get  force.  And  as,  in 
olden  times  of  war,  people  did  not  dare  to  build 
out  their  cities  wide,  but  could  only  build  them 
high,  with  towering  walls  and  battlements,  so  these 
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men,  if  they  were  Barrow  in  their  notions,  were 
yet  lofty  as  heaven  in  their  aspirations.  As  I  looli 
at  their  portraits  they  seem  to  say,  "We  do  not 
deign  to  talk  with  anything  smaller  than  the  Lord." 
Those  men  gathered  themselves  together;  with 
their  necessary  narrowness  they  shut  out  every- 
thing unlike  themselves;  they  tolerated  no  devia- 
tions, no  vanities,  no  aesthetic  httle  phantasies; 
but  they  laid  the  outlines  of  the  strongest  type, 
that  which  was  destined  in  the  long  run  to  control 
all  the  other  types  of  the  old  colonial  character. 
And  in  what  ways  did  they  prove  their  stronger 
and  freer  characteristics?  First,  the  ISTew  Eng- 
land colonies  formed  themselves  under  what  were 
known  as  chartered  constitutions,  which  handed 
o\'er  to  the  people  the  chief  powers  of  government; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  southern  colonies 
were  guided  hj  royal  or  -projvietary  constitutions, 
which  withheld  from  the  people  these  powers. 
Secondly,  in  the  year  1692,'  the  l^ew  England 
colonies,  and  I  refer  especially  to  Massachusetts, 
asserted  the  principles  of  self-government  and  self- 

'  So  early  as  the  year  1692  tlie  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonies,  on  the  great  point  which  afterwards 
separated  them,  made  its  appearance.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
employed  in  establishing  a  system  of  laws  under  tlieir  new  charter,  passed 
an  act  containing  the  general  principles  respecting  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  are  asserted  in  magna  charta,  and  in  which  was  this  memorable 
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taxation,  sounding  the  first  bugle-note  of  coming 
independence.  Thirdly,  in  the  year  1775,  :^^ew 
England — and  by  IS'ew  England  I  mean  Massachu- 
setts—  was  the  first  to  plant  herself  in  an  attitude 
of  armed  resistance  and  to  pour  out  her  blood  on 
the  earth. 

But,  coming  back  to  the  type  Avhich  was  destined 
to  prevail,  I  ask,  what  were  some  of  its  constituent 
elements?  To  follow  the  suggestions  of  Edmund 
Burke,  these  were  three,  —  a  strong  sense  of  religion, 
of  liberty,  and  of  law.'  Of  the  first  I  need  say 
nothing;  you  know  of  Avhat  simjjle,  stern,  unbending- 
stuff  that  was  made;  and,  according  to  the  same  great 
authority,  not  only  is  religion  "a  principle  of  energy" 
in  every  case,  but  the  Puritan  "  mode  of  professing  it 
was  one  main  cause  of  this  free  spirit."  As  foi-  lib- 
erty, an  important  distinction  should  be  observed 
between  the  forms  in  which  the  experience  of  this 
political  conversion  visits  different  communities.  In 
the  southern  colonies  liberty  was  regarded  rather  as 
a   mark    of  rank;    and  the  infringement   of  it  was 

clause:  "No  aid,  tax,  tallage,  assessment,  custom,  loan,  benevolence,  or 
imposition  whatsoever,  shall  be  laid,  assessed,  imposed,  or  levied  on  any  of 
their  majesties'  subjects  or  their  estates,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  but 
by  the  act  and  consent  of  the  governor,  council,  and  representatives  of 
the  people  assembled  in  General  Court."  —  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington, 
ch.  'cii.,  note. 

^  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 
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resented,  as  lessening  the  distance  between  the  slave- 
holding  gentleman  and  his  slave.  In  the  ISTew  Eng- 
land colonies  every  encroachment  on  their  liberty 
was  viewed,  not  as  an  invasion  of  rank  (for  rank 
they  had  none),  bnt  as  an  invasion  of  rights.  The 
people  here  were  not  so  slow  as  to  require  some 
overt  act  of  oppression  to  admonish  and  awaken 
them;  their  higher  intellectual  sensitiveness  enabled 
them  to  perceive  that  there  is  often  a  principle  to  be 
defended,  even  where  there  is  not  a  blow  to  be  re- 
turned. Indeed,  if  I  may  make  something  more  than  a 
mere  verbal  distinction  between  those  two  great  sister 
words,  I  would  say  that  in  the  South  it  was  liberty, 
in  the  N^orth  it  was  freedom,  for  which  the  men 
fought  in  '76.  Liberty  is  the  Latin  word;  it  is  the 
cry  of  Latin  or  southern  peoples,  when  the  red  cap 
is  flung  to  the  skies,  and  the  populace,  unarmed  with 
a  charter  and  unclothed  with  a  constitution,  let  loose 
their  unbridled  frenzy  in  the  blood  of  the  barricades. 
Freedom  is  the  northern  or  Teutonic  word,  calm  and 
grave  as  an  anthem,  of  simple  Doric  majesty;  it 
speaks  of  solemn  conviction,  of  deep-brooding 
thought,  of  high  spiritual  passion,  of  unshaken  hold 
on  natural,  unalterable  right.  In  other  words. 
Freedom,  as  distinguished  from  Liberty,  suggests 
and  includes  the  notion  of  Law. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Law  had  found  its  way,  as  a 
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third  element,  into  the  JS'ew  England  character,  when 
the  hour  of  the  Eevolution  arrived.  The  law,  we  are 
told,  was  more  generally  understood,  more  sedulously 
studied,  more  industriously  practised,  in  JSTew  Eng- 
land than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  popular 
mind  had  become  then,  what  it  has  been  ever  since, — 
decidedly  legal,  exact,  analytical,  fonder  of  dealing  in 
sharp  distinctions  than  in  wide,  philosophic  generali- 
zations. Such  a  state  of  things  only  showed  the 
disposition  of  the  American  mind  to  bring  home  the 
law  to  itself;  to  explain  and  apply  the  law  to  its  own 
individual  case.  It  reveals  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  special  genius  of  the  American  people;  I  mean, 
the  sense  of  law,  the  perception  of  design,  the  faculty 
of  construction,  the  power  of  adapting  certain  means 
to  a  given  end,  —  in  short,  great  mechanical  and 
governmental  inventiveness.  For  there  are  three 
things  in  which  the  Yankee,  or  !N^ew  Englander, 
"  whips  creation,"  —  he  can  run  a  machine ;  he  can  run 
a  hotel;  and  he  can  run  a  government.  The  claim 
which  he  had  repeatedly  j)ut  forward,  and  which  he 
finally  emphasized  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  '76,  was  based  on  nothing  less  than  on  his  own 
nature  and  its  powers  to  govern  himself.  In  no  other 
lands  as  in  the  ]S"orthern  States  is  this  power  so 
visible.  That  line  of  silent  men,  who  range  them- 
selves in  unbroten  and  almost  apostolic  succession 
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before  the  post-oflBlce  -wmdow,  is  always  to  me  a 
picture  of  great  political  significance.  Your  boys 
and  girls,  as  they  take  their  places  in  class,  or  file 
off  in  quiet  ranks  through  the  school-room,  without  a 
Avord  of  censure  or  command  from  any  one,  have  im- 
pressed me  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  self-administered 
law  than  if  the  legions  of  Rome  had  marshalled 
themselves  and  passed  by.  This  it  is  which,  from  the 
beginning,  has  placed  'New  England  at  the  head  and 
front  of  the  American  States,  —  the  power  of  personal 
self-government. 

Liberty,  then,  in  the  l^ew  England  sense  of  the 
word,  was  not  exemption  from  restraint,  but  freedom 
to  govern  one's  self,  and,  with  this  freedom,  the 
obligation  to  do  so.  The  question.  How  are  we  to 
rule  men?  was  thus  answered  by  America.  But, 
before  this  vital  principle  could  fairly  root  itself  in 
our  soil,  it  had  to  battle  for  its  existence  against  a 
long  tempest  of  sectionalism, ,  which  ,  blew  from  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  to  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  For  we  should  remember  how  this  Declara- 
tion leajDed  forth  from  the  scabbard  like  a  two- 
edged  sword,  cutting  in  a  double  direction;  it  cut 
the  ties  which  bound  us  to  England,  and  it  showed 
the  slenderness  of  those  ties  which  bound  us 
together.  If  it  s])oke  to  the  States  of  their  inde- 
pendence of  England,  it  also  spoke  to  the  States  of 
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their  independence  of  one  another.  Before  the 
Revohition  their  mutual  relationship  was  that  of 
indifference,  and  even  hostihty;  after  the  Revohition 
tlie  same  sectional  spirit  revived.  The  state  of  the 
American  Republic  after  it  had  carried  the  Decla- 
ration, and  separated  from  the  mother-country,  was 
like  that  of  Protestant  Europe  after  it  had  translated 
its  Bible,  and  separated  from  the  Catholic  or  mother- 
church.  In  each  case  the  question  was  not  about 
authority,  but  about  interpretation.  The  bewildered 
farmer  in  the  operetta,  when  he  suddenly  finds 
himself  in  possession  of  a  Mascotte,  is  made  to 
exclaim:  "I  don't  know  what  a  Mascotte  is;  but, 
anyhow,  I've  got  one."  Uncle  Sam  might  have 
said  the  same;  he  had  got  a  thing  called  a  free 
constitution,  but  for  his  life  he  could  not  explain 
what  it   was. 

Then  began  the  conflict.  Up  started  as  many 
parties  in  politics  as  there  had  been  sects  in  religion 
in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  each  unfurling  its  petty 
flag,  each  beating  its  little  drum,  through  ever}?- 
corner  of  the  Union,^  in  the  joyous  delirium  of  self- 
government.  The  popular  mass  had  fallen  by  the 
weight  of  its  own  self-will,  and  had  starred  the 
pavement   of  the   national   temple   into    a  thousand 

'  For  a  full  enumeration  of  parties  see  American  Polities,  by  Thomas  V. 
Cooper  and  Hector  T.  Fenton.     Bis.  II.     Political  Platforms,  pp.  1-68. 
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fragments.  The  wildfire  of  disunion  spread  every- 
where, secession  being  threatened  thrice  by  the 
ISTorth,!  and  committed  once;  but  then  —  how  awfully ! 
—  by  the  South.  Looking,  however,  more  closely 
into  that  chapter  of  eighty  years,  we  may  soon  dis- 
cern two  great  antagonistic  principles  emerging  out 
of  this  chaos  of  party  passions,  two  principles  of  hfe, 
each  of  which,  by  itself  and  in  its  ultimate  issues,  was 
wrong,  but  both  of  which  were  necessary  to  our 
salvation  in  helping  the  country  out  of  political 
sectarianism  into  political  dualism,  and  out  of  politi- 
cal dualism  into  political  unity.  These  two  princi- 
ples, I  need  not  tell  you,  were  Jeffersonianism,  which 
asserted  State  sovereignty,  and  Hamiltonianism, 
which  pleaded  for  imperial  centralization.  An  old 
historian^  tells  us  of  an  Eastern  king,  who  once 
visited  Augustus  Csesar  at  Rome,  and  who  wished, 
for  certain  reasons,  to  entertain  the  emperoi"  by  ex- 

'1.  On  the  proposed  purchase  of  Louisiana,  1803.  2.  On  the  Embargo, 
1807.  3.  At  the  Hartford  Convention,  1814.  But  the  doctrine  of  secession, 
though  adopted  three  times  by  the  North,  liad  been  previously  taught  by  the 
South  in  its  "Nullification"  doctrine  of  1798.  See  "A  Guide  to  the  Con- 
stitutional and  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1789-1860." — By 
Freeman  Snow,  Ph.D.     Part  I.,  pp.  82,  i)4,  118.     Ihid.,  p.  61. 

^Procopius,  Bk.  II.,  ch.  12.  [Niebuhr's  Edition  of  Byzantine  Historians, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  206.]  The  name  of  Abgarua  (or  Augarus),  Toparch  or  King 
of  Edessa,  is  already  well  known  through  his  connection  with  the  so-called 
"true  likeness"  {vera  eikon)  of  Christ. 
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hibitiiig  some  wild  beasts  which  he  had  collected. 
Before  introducing  these  into  the  Circus  Maximus 
he  had  distributed  around  the  arena  some  portions 
of  the  soil  taken  from  the  haunts  of  each  of  the 
animals.  At  a  given  signal  they  entered;  but,  as 
soon  as  each  of  them  smelt  his  native  earth, 
he  broke  from  all  control,  rushed  pell-mell  in 
all  directions,  and  ended  by  squatting  down 
on  his  own  soil.  There,  gentlemen,  you  have  a 
practical  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  State  sover- 
eignty. Scarcely  had  the  world  heard  the  announce- 
ment of  the  coming  spectacle  of  a  republic,  scarcely 
had  the  kings  of  earth  taken  their  seats  and  turned 
their  ej'es  toward  the  sjDlendid  procession  of  these 
liberated  States  as  they  entered  the  political  arena, 
when  each  started  away  from  the  main  body,  and 
settled  down  on  its'  own  separate  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. 

Hamiltonian  centralization  was  no  better.  The 
attempt  to  accumulate  on  one  spot  the  vast  pile  of 
a  central  government  is  a  national  danger,  against 
which  I  pray  that  the  sleepless  eye  and  the  aveng- 
ing arm  of  the  people  may  protect  us  this  day  and 
forever.  Such  a  fabric  of  power,  once  raised,  ex- 
poses government  to  any  sudden  attack  from  with- 
out, and  to  any  slow  intrigue  from  oflfice-hunters 
from  within.     It  weakens,  moreover,  the  strength  of 
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personal  self-government,  by  withdrawing  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  the  flow  of  the  life-blood  from  the 
extremities  to  the  central  brain,  till  congestion  fol- 
loAVS,  circulation  ceases,  life  departs.  If  the  nation 
is  less  than  the  State,  the  State  less  than  the  town, 
the  town  less  than  the  individual,  then  I  am  bound 
to  maintain  that  both  centralized  government  and 
State  government  must  give  way  to  the  one  principle 
that  can  save  a  republic;  and  that  is,  individual  self- 
government,  —  the  right,  and  also  the  duty,  of  every 
man  to  rule  himself.  What  does  Montesquieu  say? 
Referring  to  the  dilFerent  forms  of  government,  and 
the  moving  principle  proper  to  each  of  them,  he  says 
that,  in  a  despotism,  it  is  fear;  in  an  aristocracy,  it 
is  moderation ;  in  a  monarchy,  honor ;  in  a  republic, 
virtue/  There  are  certain  governments,  which,  like 
certain  churches  or  religions,  are  good  only  for  very 
good  people,  but  utterly  unsuited  to  flat,  unraised,  or 
undisciplined  natures.  A  republic  is  the  best  system 
of  government  for  the  good,  the  worst  for  the  bad.^ 

'  Montesquieu,  L'Esprit  des  Lois,  L.  I.,  ch.  3. 

^  John  White,  in  his  "  Planters'  Plea,"  1630,  thus  describes  the  characters 
which  are  fit  or  unfit  for  a  Commomvealth  :  — 

"  The  persons  chosen  out  for  this  employment  ought  to  be  willing, 
constant,  industrious,  obedient,  frugal,  lovers  of  the  common  good,  or  at 
least,  such  as  may  be  easily  wrought  to  this  temper ;  considering  that  works  of 
this  nature  try  the  undertakers  with  many  difficulties,  and  easily  discourage 
minds  of  base  and  weak  temper."      Again  :     "Men  nourished  up  in  idleness. 
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In  a  free  State  the  welfare  of  the  whole  depends 
on  the  integrity  of  every  part;  jnst  as  in  the  Brook- 
lyn bridge  the  failure  of  one  half  of  the  cables 
would  bring  a  ruinous  strain  on  the  other  half.  And 
therefore,  in  a  free  State,  where  there  is  no  central, 
overwhelming  force  to  crush  and  compel,  each  man 
is  called  upon  to  be  toward  himself  at  once  judge 
and  jury,  officer  and  executioner,  and  to  carry  about 
within  his  breast  the  prison  of  his  own  chastisement, 
and  the  palace  of  his  own  rewards.^  In  a  republic, 
therefore,  a  man  ought  to  feel  himself  invested  twice 
over  with  the  dignity  and  attributes  of  a  man;  first 
by  nature,  and  then  by  citizenship.  He  ought  to 
bethink  himself  that,  here  in  America,  he  is  the  mem- 
ber of  a  mighty  Commonwealth,  in  which  no  one  is 
to  rule,  but  every  one  is  to  obey.  It  is  only  a  fool 
like  Snug,  in  "  Midsummer  I^ight's  Dream,"  who  likes 
to  deck  himself  out  in  laws  and  the  semblance  of  au- 
thority that  he  may  show  us  the  next  moment  how  little 

uiiconstant,  and  affecting  novelties,  unwilling,  stubborn,  inclined  to  faction, 
covetous,  luxurious,  prodigal,  and  generally  men  habituated  to  any  gross 
evil,  are  no  fit  members  of  a  colony."  Quoted  by  the  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis, 
CD.,  in  his  "  Treatment  of  Intruders  and  Dissentients  by  the  Founders  of 
Massachusetts."  Lowell  Institute  Lectures ;  The  early  history  of  Massachu- 
setts, p.  78. 

'  We  may  recall  the  old  saying  of  Louis  XIV.,  "  L'£tat  c'est  moi,"  and 
reflect  that  every  American  citizen  is  now  in  the  position  of  "le  grand  mo- 
narque,"  and  can  say,  "  I  am  the  State." 
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he  believes  in  these;  who  half  puts  ob  the  disguise  of 
the  lion,  and  then  takes  care  to  proclaim  that  he  is  not 
what  he  assumes.  "  Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,"  cries  the 
clown,  "  I  would  wish  you,  or  I  would  request  you, 
or  I  would  entreat  you,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble : 
my  life  for  yours.  If  you  think  I  came  hither  as  a 
lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life:  JSTo,  I  am  no  such  thing; 
I  am  a  man,  as  other  men  are,  and,  to  tell  you  plainly, 
I  am  Snug  the  Joiner."  ^  Fellow-citizens,  if  the 
republic  condescends  to  let  us  touch,  and  even  open, 
the  sacred  ark  of  the  covenant,  let  us  remember  that, 
when  she  allows  us  to  take  the  law  into  our  hands, 
she  does  not  expect  us  to  trample  the  law  under 
our  feet. 

It  is  the  recognition  of  this  principle  of  individual 
self-government,  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  to 
keep  us  together  as  a  people.  We  began  to  be  a  nation 
only  yesterday.  The  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not 
much  older  than  ourselves.  It  seems  but  a  few  hours 
ago  since  they  were  born.  Spain  was  not  Spain 
till  the  sixteenth  century  saw  the  bloody  day  of 
Granada.  France  was  not  Prance  till  the  second 
Francis  was  crowned  king  from  the  English  channel 
to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  England  did  not  lift  up  her 
head,  and  hand  in  her  card  as  Mrs.  Great  Britain,  till, 
in  1707,  a  Scottish  and  an  English  Parliament  met  at 

'Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 
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Westminster,  by  free  consent,  not  by  force  of  arms.^ 
And  not  nntil  18G5  could  America,  in  the  latest  and 
largest  sense  of  the  word,  be  called  a  nation.  Then 
the  federation  died  ;  but  it  rose  from  the  dead  as  the 
republic,  and  the  stars  in  heaven  shouted  for  joy  over 
the  youngest  child  of  the  morning.  A  national 
character,  one  perfectly  distinct  in  spite  of  many 
local  varieties,  begins  to  show  itself,  and  is  there  any 
that  has  such  a  glorious  chance  in  the  race  between 
the  nations  of  to-day?  Can  any  boast  a  better  birth 
and  bringing  up  ?  The  cream  of  the  yeomanry  of 
Elizabeth,  drawn,  off  from  the  fields  of  southern 
England,  the  rude  honey  of  each  rustic  and  religious 
virtue,  culled  from  every  homestead  between  Plym- 
outh and  Dover  ;  the  quaint  beauty  of  almost  every 
name  from  Cornwall  to  Kent,  transplanted  hither  and 
blooming  here  in  a  second  Dorchester  and  a  second 
Portland  ;  the  offspring  of  the  men  of  Devon  who 
broke  and  blasted  the  Armadas  of  Spain  ;  the  chil- 
dren and  the  grandchildren  of  those  who  looked  into 
the  face  of  Shakespeare,  shook  hands  with  Raleigh, 
listened  to  the  wisdom  of  Bacon,  fought  round 
Hampden,  heard  the  voice  of  Cromwell,    and   pre- 

'  The  first  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  as  follows  :  "  That  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England  shall,  upon  the  first  of  May  next  ensuing 
the  date  hereof,  and  forever  after,  be  united  into  one  kingdom  by  the  name 
of  Great  Britain." 
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vailed,  —  this  seed  of  the  strong,  sown  between  these 
granite  hills  and  along  this  iron  coast;  reared  by  the 
stress  and  storm  into  power,  before  the  wealth  of 
the  great  west  and  the  gold  of  the  Pacific  cotild 
dissolve  their  spirit  or  tempt  them  away  from  the 
narrow  cradle  of  heroic  virtues ;  brought  by  how 
many  schoolmasters  to  maturity  ;  taught  by  neces- 
sity to  be  inventive;  by  their  contact  with  the  Indians 
to  be  shrewd  and  cautious  ;  by  their  poverty  to  be 
cheerful  and  industrious;  by  their  abstract  religion  to 
be  acute  and  speculative;  by  their  intercourse  with 
incoming  races  and  religions  to  be  tolerant,  many- 
sided,  humanitarian;  by  their  dry,  electric  atmosphere 
and  their  extremes  of  climate,  to  be  quick,  mercurial, 
elastic,  —  taught  by  these  and  their  constantly  chang- 
ing situations  to  acquire  a  versatility,  and  a  Protean 
power  of  self-adaptation,  almost  unequalled,  and  then, 
during  the  last  forty  years,  pervaded  by  those  two 
elements  which  the  Puritan  character  so  much 
needed,  —  I  mean  the  earnest,  loving  thoughtfulness 
of  the  G-erman,  and  the  fiery,  imaginative  quahties  of 
the  Irish,  —  these  are  the  materials  that  are  being 
rapidly  wrought  into  the  national  compound,  and 
moulding  us  even  now  into  a  character,  the  most 
complex  and  the  most  cosmopolitan  among  the 
nations;  and  if  the  law  holds  good,  that  the  greatest 
intermixture  of  blood  goes  to  make  the  most  power- 
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ful  people,    I  cannot  bnt  think  that  this  American        t,, 
type  will  become  a  permanent  and  prevailing  force  in 
society,  and  one  of  the  mightiest,  if  not  the  mightiest 
instrument  in  the  future  civilization  of  the  world. 

It  is  no  discredit  to  oui'selves  to  say  that  we  began 
to  exist  as  a  people  only  yesterday.  It  takes  cen- 
turies to  make  a  jjeople.  And  it  is  chiefly  within 
modern  times,  not  ancient,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
great  building-up  of  nations.  This  is  the  age  of 
nationalities,  —  the  age  in  which  nations,  both  old  and 
new,  are  growing  self-conscious  and  asserting  them- 
selves. Everywhere  nations  are  becoming  more 
national.  The  type  is  getting  stronger  instead  of 
weaker.  In  olden  times,  while  populations  were 
floating  and  unfixed,  a  national  character  had  not  the 
same  chance  of  development.  To-day,  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  during  which  populations  have 
settled  down  within  their  boundaries,  and  have 
grown  together  under  their  laws  and  institutions,  the 
types  are  becoming  more  clear  and  decided.  And 
why  do  I  dwell  so  much  on  this  thought  of  the  type? 
Because  every  type  that  is  formed  arises  in  response 
to  a  certain  demand  which  is  made  for  it.  Every 
great  nation  that  has  been  called  into  life  at  a  certain 
time,  and  in  a  cei-tain  place,  has  risen  then  and  there 
to  supply  a  special  want  of  human  society;  or,  if  you 
like  to  put   this  in  another  way,    by    studying  the 
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national  type  of  character  yon  may  come  to  learn 
what  was,  or  what  is,  the  mission  of  that  people  to 
the  world.  For  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor 
applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individnals.  ISTot 
only  has  each  man  and  each  woman  some  separate 
work;  the  nation  also  has  its  special  ministry  to 
mankind.  Look  at  the  ancients  of  the  earth.  The 
Egyptians  were  the  architects,  the  Phoenicians  were 
the  sailors,  the  Jews  were  the  prophets,  the  Greeks 
were  the  artists,  the  Romans  were  the  law-givers. 
Each  of  them  had  some  task  to  perform,  some  con- 
tribution to  bring,  some  element  to  throw  into  the 
civilizations  of  yesterday  and  to-day.  Turning  from 
the  ancients  to  the  moderns,  we  see  the  same  di- 
vision of  labor.  France  says,  I  polish  the  world; 
Germany  says,  I  educate  the  world;  England  says, 
I  circumnavigate  the  world  ;  but  America  says,  I 
liberate  the  world.  This  has  been  the  last  chord 
which  has  been  struck  on  the  harp  of  history.  All 
other  wants  have  been  sounded  abroad,  and  nation 
after  nation  has  risen  to  answer  and  fulfil  these. 
The  last  great  want  of  the  world  is  reserved  for 
our  country  to  supply.  That  want  is  freedom. 
Already  this  land  is  the  burning  focus  of  ideas. 
Like  the  Hebrew  hero  who  sent  his  foxes  into 
the  corn  of  the  Philistines,  this  Samson  of  the 
west  catches  the  flying  thoughts  of  the  hour  that  is 
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coming,  kindles  them  and  sends  them  abroad,  setting 
the  harvest-iields  of  the  world  on  fire.     A  little  more 
than  a  century  ago  the  fathers  of  our  political  faith 
rocked  the  infant  into  a  giant,  and  the  moment  that 
he  stepped  from  the  cradle  he  sent  his  voice  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  listening  nations  of  Europe.     The 
people  of  France  heard  it,  and  turned  away  from  the 
wraith  of  a  dying  feudalism,  and  began  to  dream  of 
the  morning  of  liberty.    Poland  awoke  and  struggled 
to  be  free.     Ireland  stood  forth,  suiTounded  by  her 
eighty  thousand  volunteers,  with  charter  in  one  hand 
and  sword  in  the  other,  at  the  trumpet-call  of  Henry 
Grattan.    England,  too,  shook  off  her  ancient  slumber 
as  the  echoes  of  this  world-wide  murmur  were  heard 
within  her  own  parliament,  and  the  Babel  of  splendid 
tongues  was  let  loose  like  the  thunders  of  a  gather- 
ing torrent.      It  was,  indeed,  a  moment  when  "  the 
powers  of  heaven  were  shaken."     From  that  hour 
to    this    the   vibrations    of    the    same    voice    have 
travelled  everywhere.     To-day  all  over  Europe  the 
governments  are  growing  uneasy,  and  I  thank  Grod 
for  it!     And  where  does  this  uneasiness  come  from? 
To  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  her,  America,  now  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  is  sending  the  electricity  of  her 
ideas.    Children  of  the  Old  World,  you  may  put  dun- 
geon walls  about  your  captives ;  but  no  dungeon  walls 
can  stop  the  entrance  of  our  liberating  hghtning. 
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There  is,  then,  what  may  be  termed  the  American 
type,  Avith  its  free,  self-governing  characteristics,  and 
tliis  type  has  its  place  of  ministry  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  But  we  exist  as  a  nation,  only  so  long  as 
we  recognize  this  national  character  and  fulfil  this 
national  mission.  It  was  by  certain  principles  and 
ideas  that  we  began  to  be  a  people,  and  it  is  only  by 
such  principles  and  ideas  that  we  can  remain  free 
ourselves,  and  help  the  nations  around  us  to  remain 
or  become  free.  To  preserve  this  type  of  character 
which  I  have  tried  to  explain,  it  is  necessary  that 
every  citizen  should  contribute  to  its  support,  inas- 
much as  this  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  political 
unity.  Whatever  tends  to  invade  this  character  and 
undermine  this  unity  should  be  jealously  watched  by 
every  one  of  us.  With  this  view  let  me  offer,  as  I 
close,  two  or  three  simple  considerations. 

And,  first,  be  true  to  your  ideal.  There  is  a  certain 
foi-m  which  clothes  each  of  us  as  an  individual,  and 
there  are  certain  forms  which  descend  upon  all  of  us 
as  a  nation,  and  from  which  we  cannot  escape.  It  is 
affectation  in  any  one  to  attempt  to  get  away  from  the 
imprint  of  nature,  and  to  be  other  than  what  nature 
has  made  him.  "  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought 
can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature?  "  We  must  accept 
and  then  make  the  very  best  of  what  nature  gives  us. 
But  perhaps  a  more  serious  form  of  afi"ectation  is  the 
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attempt  to  live  in  America,  and  ignore  wliat  is 
American;  to  praise  only  what  is  imported;  to  gaze 
with  a  vulgar  and  stupid  admiration  at  eveiything 
which  comes  from  abroad;  and  to  speak  and  cany 
one's  self  in  such  a  way  that  people  would  suppose 
that,  in  order  to  become  a  gentleman,  a  man  must 
first  cease  to  be  an  American,  and  then  translate 
himself  into  a  foreign  "  dude."  Be  true  to  your 
ideals.  Learn  to  love  and  value  what  America  gives 
you.  Take  the  type,  enlarge  and  improve  it  all  you 
can.  Educate  yourselves  first  to  live  as  good  citi- 
zens at  home,  and  in  so  doing  you  will  learn  how  to 
be  the  best  travellers  abroad. 

The  danger,  however,  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
is  trifling  compared  with  the  disease  which  threatens 
our  political  unity  by  desti'oying  all  true  patriotic 
feeling  whatever.  I  mean  that  sordid,  self-seeking 
spirit  which  pervades  our  political  life,  and  de- 
grades it  into  a  system  of  chicanery.  How  many 
thousands  of  our  people  are  come  at  last  to 
regard  politics  as  a  mere  scufl&e  for  oflice!  It  is 
as  if  the  nation  were  riding  like  passengers  on  the 
top  of  a  stage-coach,  and  flinging  down  pennies  to 
the  little  boys  that  run  after;  every  now  and  then 
there  is  a  scramble  and  a  cloud  of  dust;  one  urchin 
gets  a  kick,  and  another  gets  a  coin.  Politics,  as  a 
science,  is  regulated  by  the  same  fixed  laws,  capable 
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of  the  same  careful  study,  and  calls  for  the  same 
nicety  in  calculation,  as  mathematics,  or  mechanics, 
or  any  other  branch  of  scientific  study.  I  will  go 
further,  and  say  that  political  science  calls  for  more  of 
these  than  any  other.  And  why?  Because  politics, 
being  largely  a  moral  science,  calls  for  moral  jjrin- 
ciples.  A  man  may  be  destitute  of  all  morality,  and 
yet  know  how  to  use  a  quadrant  or  a  telescope,  and 
make  mathematical  measurements  of  the  svm;  but 
you  can  think  nothing,  and  do  nothing,  great  in 
politics  without  principle.  The  study,  therefore,  of 
such  a  science  as  this,  and  the  intelligent  choice  of 
a  government,  besides  being  the  first  point  at  which 
you  begin  to  distinguish  the  civilized  man  from  the 
savage,  is  the  highest  proof,  as  well  as  the  severest 
test,  of  individual,  as  well  as  national,  civilization. 
Men  in  a  savage  state  meet  together  for  two  pur- 
poses,—  to  eat  something,  or  to  eat  one  another;  to 
have  a  feast  or  a  fight;  and,  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  their  tomahawking  and  scalping,  or  their 
gorging  and  guzzling,  they  dissolve  nationality,  and 
go  home.  The  politician  who  loves  his  oflice  more 
than  his  country  goes  down  to  the  level  of  the  savage. 
Look  to  it,  fellow-citizens;  for  the  state  of  our 
political  life  is  the  first  and  the  last  mark  of  a  pure 
and  healthy  civilization. 

I  can  only  give  a  passing  glance  at  the  last  and 
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deadliest  evil  which  assails  our  political  existence, 
and  spreads  like  a  contagion  through  all  our  society,  — 
this  is  the  greed  of  gain.  The  love  of  money  is  a 
good  thing,  as  long  as  money  is  a  means  to  a  high 
end,  not  an  end  in  itself.  When  money  becomes 
an  end  to  be  desired  for  itself,  or,  worse,  for  some- 
thing inferior  to  itself,  then  farewell  public  virtue 
and  private  morality,  farewell  religion,  literature,  pa- 
triotism, philanthropy.  This  is  the  worst  of  all  lusts, 
because,  while  it  scarcely  disturbs  the  surface  of 
general  decency  and  order;  while  it  has  even  a 
moralizing  effect  in  restraining  men  from  grosser 
vices,  —  it  slowly  saps  the  very  pith  of  manhood,  and 
burns  out  that  community  of  sentiment,  which  is 
incidental  with,  and  inseparable  from,  patriotism. 
This  is  the  great  danger  which  lies  ahead  of  our 
age  and  nation,  —  this  sunken  reef  of  gold,  against 
which  our  brittle  goodness  must  be  shivered  in 
pieces  like  a  ship  of  glass,  unless  it  be  undergirdled 
with  a  new  and  mightier  morality. 

But  here  I  pause.  Mr.  Mayor  and  fellow-citizens, 
I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  that  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, are  no  longer  living  as  loose,  incoherent 
fragments ;  but  that  we  are  now  a  nation,  and  have  a 
certain  national  character  of  our  own,  and  that  the 
preservation,  of  this  character  is  necessary  both  for 
our  own  freedom  and  for  the  liberation  of  the  world. 
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As  long  as  a  nation  fulfils  its  ministry  and  preserves 
its  type,  it  must  live.  "When  a  nation  forgets  its 
great  principles  and.  turns  away  from  its  ideals,  it 
loses  its  unity,  its  political  existence,  and  it  dies. 
Then,  as  it  is  with  the  natural  body,  the  work  of 
decomposition  and  dismemberment  begins,  and  what 
was  once  a  glorious  life  now  lies  a  rotting  carcass 
in  the  highway  of  the  nations.  Wherever  such  a 
carcass  has  fallen,  there  have  the  eagles  of  empire 
been  gathered  together.  There,  indeed,  the  spoilers 
assemble  and  say,  Let  us  bury  this  dead  thing  out  of 
our  sight.  And  from  such  death  and  burial  there  is 
no  resurrection. 

Let  us  take  warning.  It  is  our  boast  that  we  have 
foiled  monarchy  in  its  unjust  aggressions  on  our 
freedom,  and  that  we  now  live  superior  to  the  idle 
pomp  of  a  king,  the  superciliousness  of  courts,  and 
the  empty  titles  of  aristocracy ;  and  that  power,  which 
is  a  trust  from  God  and  the  birthright  of  every  man, 
is  no  longer  the  exclusive  blessing  of  one  or  of  a 
few,  but  the  inheritance  of  all.  But  beware,  fellow- 
citizens,  lest  while  you  exult  in  such  solid  victories 
as  these,  you  may  not  be  insensibly  restoring  among 
yourselves  what  the  arms  and  valor  and  self-denial 
of  your  fathers  drove  out,  —  a  monarchy,  in  which 
wealth  is  the  idol  and  gold  is  the  king;  an  aristocracy, 
in  which  money  is  the  distinction  between  man  and 
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man,  the  deepening  line  of  division  and  distrust 
between  class  and  class,  until  men  feel  in  their 
hearts  that  this  is  a  country  which  is  neither  worth 
living  in,  nor  dying  for. 

But  these  things  must  not  be ;  no,  they  shall  not 
be.  If  there  is  a  God  in  history,  and  I  cannot  but 
believe  it  to  be  so, —  if  there  is  a  law  which  works  within 
and  around  the  law  which  governs  our  life, —  then  let 
us  not  suppose  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  here  by  chance, 
and  for  no  purpose.  Was  it  for  nothing,  do  you  sup- 
pose, that  the  Almighty  Father  of  nations  was  secretly 
preparing  this  great  land  through  centuries  of  time; 
that  he  filled  the  mountains  with  silver,  and  paved  the 
streams  with  gold;  that  he  spread  out  the  vast  lakes 
and  the  mighty  plains  beyond,  now  covered  with  cattle 
and  crowned  with  corn;  that  he  called  the  giant 
rivers  to  uncoil  themselves  between  the  hills  and  the 
sea;  that  he  locked  the  gates  of  this  continent  for 
ages,  and  then,  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come, 
that  he  drew  back  the  veil  of  mystery,  and  threw  it 
open  as  a  treasure-house  to  the  world?  Was  it 
for  nothing  that  men  came  here  from  every  shore, 
making  this  the  land  of  their  adoption,  and  striving 
to  bring  the  fruits  of  knowledge  and  freedom  to  their 
highest  cultivation?  Why  was  all  this  brought  to 
pass  ?  Was  it  not  that  this  might  be  the  JSTew  World, 
that  should  renovate  the  Old  World,  and  cancel  its 
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ancient  wrongs,  and  breathe  upon  its  dying  life  the 
hopes  and  inspirations  of  a  better  future?  Yes,  it  is 
for  this  that  we  are  here  and  that  we  have  grown  into 
a  nation.  In  the  strength  of  this  conviction,  let  us  go 
forth  and  prepare  a  new  declaration  to-day;  not  a 
declaration  of  independence,  but  a  declaration  of 
inter-dependence,  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting 
union  among  ourselves  as  a  people.  Let  us  rise, 
then,  in  the  spirit  of  these  principles,  and  add  our 
signatures  to  the  Declaration  which  we  have  heard 
this  morning;  let  us  not  sign  it  with  our  hands 
only,  let  us  sign  it  with  every  pulse  of  our  hearts, 
and  thereto  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor. 
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The  Fourth  of  July  has  been  a  day  peculiar 
and  sacred  to  the  American  people  for  more 
than  a  hundred  yeai's,  and,  at  least,  one  hundred 
thousand  orators  have  celebrated  it,  with  views 
and  ideas  of  every  description,  and  that  elo- 
quence Avhich  a  great  occasion  always  inspires 
in  a  sincere  and  j'atriotic  soul.  Therefore,  when 
asked  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor  to  take  this 
part  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Anniversary 
of  our  Independence,  I  felt  it  to  be  useless  to 
strive  for  new  and  profound  notions  concerning 
the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  or  to  seek  by  fei'vid 
rhetoric  to  give  an  old  subject  a  new  brightness 
and  attractiveness.  May  I  ask,  then,  the  favor 
of  your  attention  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
effect  which  our  proclamation  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had 
upon  the  political  rights  and  powers  of  peoples 
in  other  lands,  and  indirectly  upon  the  material 
and    social    condition    of  mankind? 
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That  immortal  scroll,  to  the  reading  of  which 
we  have  just  listened,  declariBg  "these  truths  to  be 
self-evident:  1.  That  all  men  are  created  equal; 
2.  That  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights;  3.  That  among  these 
are  life,  hberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  — 
possesses  a  vital  and  enduring  strength  which  has 
wi-ought  many  and  vast  changes  for  the  welfare  of 
man.  It  is  the  first  true  assertion  by  a  whole  nation 
of  the  only  real  foundation  of  civil  government.  It 
is  the  first  blow  at  governments  based  upon  divine 
right  and  conquest,  and  it  proclaims  to  the  world 
the  inalienable  sovereignty  of  the  people.  A  new 
society,  without  the  traditions,  the  bonds,  and  the 
customs  of  the  Old  World,  without  bishops,  without 
nobles,  and  without  kings,  was  born  in  a  day.  It  is 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  swept 
away  all  the  rubbish  of  accumulated  centuries,  the 
absolute  authority  of  monarch  and  priest,  the  hard 
rule  of  class  and  caste,  and  the  servitude  of  ignorant 
and  superstitious  submission ;  and  it  founded  a  new 
nation,  without  i-eligious  tests  and  without  religious 
establishments,  without  hereditary  privileges  and 
without  born  rulers,  upon  the  coasts  of  a  virgin  con- 
tinent, stretching  from  the  pines  of  Maine,  three 
thousand  miles,  to  the  golden  sands  of  California, 
where  men  may  plant,  test,  and  solve   all   social  and 
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political  problems.  Some  would  belittle  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  because  it  deals  so  largely 
with  abstractions.  AVhy,  this  is  its  crowning  glory. 
B}^  this  it  proved  the  rectitude  of  its  intention  and 
invited  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind.  Ab- 
stractions !  —  the  noblest  sentiments  and  the  bravest 
convictions  are  abstractions.  Right,  truth,  justice, 
liberty,  and  freedom,  all  are  abstractions.  The 
Divinity,  which  pervades  the  universe  and  controls 
sun,  moon,  stars,  and  even  comets,  in  their  stupen- 
dous revolutions,  and  whicli  stirs  within  the  soul  of 
a  man,  is  an  abstraction.  No !  no !  its  glory  will  not 
fade,  and  it  cannot  be  obscured.  It  has  endured  for 
a  hundred  years,  and  shines  to-day  as  clearly  and 
brilliantly,  —  a  beacon  to  which  all  the  people  of  the 
earth  may  turn  their  eyes  as  an  abiding  light  and  a 
saving  guide. 

The  influence  of  the  Revolution  spread  rapidly 
the  great  length  of  the  ISTew  World,  snapped  asun- 
der the  bonds  of  subjection  to  Europe,  proclaimed 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  summoned  into  independent 
existence  the  repubhcs  of  Spanish  America.  JSTor 
does  its  influence  fail  now.  The  great  seminal  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  work  alike  in  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  saving  of 
Mexico  from  French  imperialism,  the  liberal  Consti- 
tution  of  Brazil,   the   upheaval   of  Cuba,    and   the 
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growth  of  the  people's  power  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  South  America.  The  whole  continent  is  the  har- 
vest-ground of  American  ideas  and  of  American 
principles.  Our  cajaital  and  our  enterprise  have 
built  a  railroad  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  upon  that 
lofty  plateau  gold  and  silver  are  mined,  and  cotton 
is  handled,  with  northern  machineiy;  while  rumbling 
volcanoes  and  dazzling  mountain-peaks  are  traversed 
by  new  settlers,  and  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  tropical 
sun  flash  upon  the  factoiies  and  growing  industries 
of  our  own  people.  The  reciprocity  treaty  will 
sti'engthen  the  ties  and  bind  us  together  more  firmly 
by  the  profits  and  benefits  of  commerce  and  trade, 
and  teach  irs  to  seek  for  like  relations  with  Canada 
and  Cuba,  with  Peru  and  Chili  and  the  valley  of 
La  Plata,  until  the  time  shall  come,  in  no  far  future, 
when  the  same  civilization,  the  same  political  privi- 
leges, and  the  same  forms  of  government,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  North  and  South 
America,  will  control  three  hundred  millions  of 
people,  bounded  only  by  the  gleaming  icebergs 
of  the  poles  and  the  restless  waves  of  the  great 
oceans. 

The  influence  of  the  American  Eevolution 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  to  kindle  the  most  intense 
enthusiasm  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Franklin 
was    hailed    by    Prance    with     boundless     delight. 
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The  time  had  come  when  the  evils  of  despot- 
ism and  the  enormous  wrongs  of  class  legislation 
were  seen  clearly,  and  men  would  endure  them  no 
longer.  A  fierce  fever  stirred  their  blood,  and  it 
was  quickened  into  fury  by  innumerable  pamphlets, 
which  were  hawked  about  the  streets,  and  by  the 
ominous  words  of  impassioned  orators,  addressed  to 
groups  of  starving  men.  Paris  burst  into  uncon- 
trollable excitement:  the  shop  doors  were  bolted 
and  the  shutters  barred;  forty  thousand  men  sprang 
to  arms  in  a  day;  the  Bastile  was  stormed,  and 
the  grim  fortress  of  tyranny  fell  in  the  dust,  as  the 
walls  of  Jericho  before  the  trumpets  of  Israel. 
The  States-General,  in  angry  haste,  abolished  the 
separate  orders  of  noble  and  clergy;  and,  during 
the  passing  hours  of  a  single  night,  struck  to  the 
ground  the  whole  fabric  of  feudal  privileges.  When 
we  recall  the  savage  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the 
people  through  centuries  of  evil  power, — the  flesh 
torn  from  their  limbs  by  heated  irons,  and  the 
wounds  filled  with  molten  lead;  their  limbs  broken 
with  iron  bars  and  the  mangled  remains  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  sting  of  venomous 
insects ;  when  we  recall  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles, 
and  their  wanton  disregard  of  the  lives  and  posses- 
sions of  the  poor;  and  when  we  remember  that  the 
men  and  women  of  France  were  familiar  with  these 
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horrors  from  earliest  childhood;  —  we  cease  to  won- 
der that,  in  their  uprising-  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
which  had  made  bitter  their  lives,  they,  too,  were 
guilty  of  savage  atrocities ;  that  they  paraded  heads 
on  pikes,  plucked  quivering  hearts  from  the  breasts 
of  living  men,  made  bitter  their  wine  by  human 
flesh,  and  sent  a  million  men,  women,  and  children, 
to  the  keen  axe  of  the  scaffold,  until  the  nation  grew 
weary  of  the  horiid  work,  —  the  bronzed  grenadiers, 
whose  devotion  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  deso- 
late iDasses  of  the  Alps  had  strengthened,  hailed 
IS'apoleon  as  First  Consul,  and  the  suflrages  of  the 
nation  invested  him  with  the  absolute  powers  of  a 
Roman  Caesar.  Then  it  was  believed  that  the  Revo- 
lution was  over.  So  it  was  said,  too,  when  Louis 
XYIII.  unfurled  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons; 
when  Louis  Philippe  came  to  heal  its  wounds;  and 
after  him  Louis  Kapoleon,  on  a  like  errand.  But 
despotism  heals  no  wounds  and  solves  no  prob- 
lems, and  the  yawning  gulf  of  1789  would  not  close. 
Throughout  all  these  years,  and  under  all  these 
changes,  the  immortal  principles  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  often  smitten  by  the  sword  of  the 
soldier,  crushed  by  the  sceptre  of  an  emperor,  and 
trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  hoofs  of  the  Cossack 
horse,  rose  strengthened  anew  from  the  embrace  of 
mother-earth,  until   their    accumulated  vigor   swept 
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away  the  last  vestige  of  a  throne,  and  reestablished 
the  republic. 

In  the  upheaval  of  Europe,  which  characterized 
the  closing  years  of  the  last  century,  the  Italians 
hoped  for  the  union  of  their  race  in  a  liberal  and 
prosperous  commonwealth,  which  should  be  worthy 
of  the  glories  of  their  past,  when  the  eternal  city 
gave  the  law  to  the  world  and  the  free  cities  of 
the  middle  ages  maintained  the  manufactures,  the 
commerce,  the  literature,  and  the  art,  of  Europe. 
But  the  Congress  of  Vienna  restored  the  old 
despotisms  and  arrested  the  regeneration  of  Italy. 
Her  patriot  leaders  died  on  the  scaffold  or  pined 
in  exile,  and  her  people  cowered  under  the  bayonets 
of  foreign  armies.  The  seci-et  societies,  however, 
kept  alive  the  fires  of  liberty,  which  burst  forth  in 
1848,  Avhen  all  Italy  rushed  to  arms ;  Avhen  Mazzini 
and  Graribaldi  hastened  home,  and  the  eager  stu- 
dents of  Pisa,  the  gray-haired  seamen  of  Genoa, 
and  the  citizens  of  Kome,  enlisted  beneath  their 
banner.  Alas  for  their  cause!  The  overwhelming 
armies  of  Austria  swept  through  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  trampled  out  the  flickering  embers  of  resist- 
ance, and  reimposed  the  petty  despots  and  paltry 
domains  of  little  dukes  and  dependent  princes. 
Italy  had  measured  swords  with  her  oppressors, 
and    was    beaten    to    the    ground.     Yet,   even  then, 
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when  all  seemed  lost,  tlie  man  was  come  who 
would  lead  to  an  early  and  splendid  triumph. 
Count  Cavour  did  not  live  to  see,  in  the  flesh, 
the  completion  of  his  work;  but  who  can  doubt 
that,  in  the  bright  light  of  that  June  morning, 
when  he  lay  in  his  palace  at  Turin,  upon  a  bed  of 
fever  and  pain,  the  dying  statesman  saw,  by  faith, 
the  brilliant  dawn  of  the  day,  upon  which  we 
have  been  permitted  to  look,  when  Italy  stood 
before   the  world    a   free    and   united   people? 

Time  fails  me  to  pass  in  review  the  experiences 
of  other  lands,  which,  in  the  last  century  have 
been  and  yet  are  convulsed  by  the  revolutionary 
spirit;  how  the  heroism  of  the  Greeks,  enkindled 
by  our  example  and  sustained  by  our  sympathy, 
wrested  the  glories  of  Olympus  and  the  plains  of 
Boeotia,  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  and  the  hills  of 
Peloponnese,  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  and  the 
rock-girt  islands  of  the  sea,  from  the  Turks'  op- 
pressive and  degrading  sway;  how  it  roused  un- 
happy Poland  to  an  unequal  contest;  led  Prussia 
to  estabhsh  representative  government;  and  Austria 
to  answer  increasing  agitation  with  annual  pai-lia- 
ments.  Westemi  Europe,  to-day,  is  free  and  self- 
governing.  One  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
people,  no  longer  vassals,  choose  their  own  govern- 
ments   and   dictate   their   policy.      In   Eussia    alone 
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are  popular  rights  denied;  though  the  open  and 
frank  report  of  the  Grand  Duke  Yladimir  and 
his  colleag-ues  upon  the  commission  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  Czar  to  look  into  the  causes  of 
military  nihilism,  that  favoritism  and  corruption 
taint  the  army,  encourages  the  hope  that  the 
government  really  is  contemplating  some  reforms, 
and,  if  begun  Avith  the  army,  we  cannot  doubt  they 
will  extend  also  to  amend  a  corrupt  and  rapacious 
civil  administration,  and  the  day  break  of  a  peace- 
ful and  orderly  revolution,  when  Russia,  too,  will 
take  a  part  in  that  mighty  progress  of  the  people, 
which  the  Declaration  of  our  Independence  began. 
To  these  United  States,  and  especially  to  this 
grand  old  Commonwealth,  is  the  world  indebted 
for  the  first  establishment  of  common  schools, 
and  the  instruction  of  all  children  at  public  ex- 
pense. It  is  hard  to  realize  now  how  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  people,  even  in  civilized  countries,  con- 
tinued in  the  grossest  ignorance  before  our  brilliant 
example  compelled  the  attention  of  other  powers. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  men,  and  moi'e  than  one-half  of  the  women, 
in  Great  Britain  could  not  sign  the  marriage  reg- 
ister. There  were  only  3,363  schools,  public  and 
private,  in  all  England.  The  first  parliamentary 
grant   for  common    schools    was    but  £30,000,    and 
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even  this  modest  sum  was  given  by  a  close  vote 
of  275  to  273.  Xow  Cxreat  Britain  expends  upon 
j)riinaiy  schools  alone  more  than  $30,000,000  a 
year,  and  compels  the  attendance  of  every  child  in 
the  kingdom.  In  France  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
people  are  unable  to  i-ead  or  write,  though  the 
republic  spends  50,000,000  francs  annually  upon 
public  instruction,  and  has  begun  in  good  earnest 
to  educate  all  the  children.  In  Italy  one  half  of 
the  young  men  Avho  come  up  for  military  service 
cannot  read  and  write.  The  evil,  however,  daily 
grows  less,  and  both  government  and  people  real- 
ize that  free  institutions  need  for  stability  and 
success  the  general  education  of  the  masses.  In 
Germany  one  person  in  every  six  attends  the 
elementary  schools,  and  the  principle  of  compul- 
sory education  is  universal.  Even  in  Russia  and 
Japan  the  voice  of  the  Yankee  school-master  is 
heard.  The  children  of  the  peasant  on  the  vast 
stejipes  of  the  Czar  leai-n  to  read  and  to  write, 
and  the  hoary  empire  of  Japan  wakes  from  the 
sleep  of  centuries  to  establish  the  common-school 
system    of  JSTew   England. 

At  the  date  of  the  Revolution  the  lot  of  the 
people,  in  all  countries  except  our  own,  was  severe 
and  hard,  far  more  so  than  we  can  i-eadily  com- 
prehend.     The    French    farmer,    in    beggarly    ap- 
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parel,  worked  his  fai-m  with  a  wooden  plough, 
and  lived  in  a  mean  house,  wfetchedly  furnished, 
his  children  and  his  cattle  the  shades  of  ftimine. 
The  tax-g-atherer  took  five-eighths  of  the  produce 
of  his  farm;  wild  hoars  and  herds  of  deer,  the 
king's  sport,  trampled  down  his  corn,  and  the 
game  laws  forbade  him  to  hoe  and  to  weed  lest 
he  should  disturb  the  yoimg  partridges.  He 
pressed  his  grapes  in  the  lord's  press,  he  ground 
his  corn  in  the  lord's  mill,  and  baked  his  bread 
in   the    lord's  oven. 

The  condition  in  Grreat  Britain  was  nearly  as 
bad.  The  peoj^le  and  the  government  were  at 
cross-purposes;  the  government  seeing  only  danger 
and  sedition  in  the  agitation  for  popular  rights, 
and  the  people  looking  upon  the  government  as  a 
power  high  above  them,  and  regardless  of  their  in- 
terests. The  poor  were  wretchedly  and  absolutely 
poor,  so  that,  to  eke  out  the  scanty  earnings  of  the 
men,  their  wives,  in  the  colliery  districts,  crawled, 
like  dogs,  upon  their  hands  and  feet,  dragging,  by 
a  chain  fastened  to  the  waist,  little  wagons  of  coals 
from  deep  pits;  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
little  boys  and  girls,  six  to  eight  years  of  age, 
stunted,  pallid,  and  starved,  worked  thirteen  to 
fifteen  hours  a  day  in  the  factories.  jS'o  combination 
could    give    the    workiiigman     shorter     hours    and 
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higher  wages,  as  the  statutes  made  it  a  conspiracy. 
The  statutes  also  prohibited  the  importation  of 
cattle,  living  or  dead,  on  any  terms;  restricted  the 
importation  of  grain;  taxed  the  windows  of  his 
house;  and  taxed  his  mug  of  beer  so  heavily  as  to 
drive  him  to  deadly  stimulants.  The  statutes 
hanged  him  if  he  cut  down  a  young  tree,  or  shot 
at  a  rabbit,  or  wrote  a  threatening  letter.  Little 
communities  lived  apart  by  themselves,  following 
their  own  customs,  cherishing  their  own  preju- 
dices, and  treating  every  stranger  as  an  enemy. 
With  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  began  a  great 
change,  followed  by  the  expansion  of  the  franchise 
and  the  adoption  of  the  secret  ballot.  The.  in- 
fluence of  American  ideas  upon  political  forms 
in  the  United  Kingdom  shows  notably  in  the 
use  of  the  caucus  among  the  liberals;  and,  lately, 
in  a  very  able  and  scholarly  address  by  Lord 
Rosebery,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  the 
modification  of  that  august  and  venerable  body, 
so  as  to  introduce  more  practical  and  intellectual 
ability,  and  make  it  an  influential  branch  of  Par- 
liament, and  wherein,  after  a  careful  consideration 
of  many  legislatures,  he  awards  the  palm  to  the 
American  Senate  as  best  representing  the  intelli- 
gent conservatism  of  a  great  people.  The  ten- 
dency  of    the    times    is   toward    some     change    in 
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this  direction  whicli  will  put  representative  men 
in  place  of,  or  alongside,  hereditary  ])eers.  Once 
a  few  great  fiimilies  controlled  the  destinies  of 
the  nation.  ISTow  the  common  people  ai-e  in  pos- 
session, and  the  transfer  of  power  is  complete. 
Wars  no  longer  can  take  their  earnings  and  their 
lives  without  their  consent,  nor  taxes  their  property, 
nor  unjust  laws  their  persons ;  and  I  doubt  not  that 
in  their  hands,  by  the  authority  of  the  ballot,  and  the 
authority  of  the  ballot  only,  the  land  question  of 
G-reat  Britain  and  the  just  complaints  of  Ireland 
will  find  a  fair,  right,  and  true  solution. 

With  the  establishment  of  free  institutions  and 
popular  government  in  America,  and  their  subse- 
quent adoption  in  Europe,  came  a  vast  and  unparal- 
leled improvement  in  the  material  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  Men,  called  to  play  a  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  to  discuss  and  decide  public  ques- 
tions, were  quickened  in  thought  and  mind,  in  sym- 
pathy and  feeling,  in  invention  and  discovery.  The 
progress  of  the  century  in  all  avenues  is  brilliant 
beyond  comparison.  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
human  hand  did  all  the  work  which  was  done,  and 
did  it  badly.  'Now  the  planing-machine  and  the 
steam-hammer,  our  servants,  work  with  a  swiftness 
and  precision  infinitely  suj)erior  to  human  work. 
The  distaff  and  the  spindle,  the  same  rude  contriv- 
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ances  which  spun  the  yarn  to  make  the  purple  hneu 
of  Solomon  and  the  flauntmg  scarfs  of  Homeric 
heroes,  gave  way,  only  in  the  closing  quarter  of  the 
last  century,  to  the  spinning-wheel,  as  it  in  turn  has 
given  way  to  the  spinning-frame  driven  by  steam  or 
water.  Eli  Whitney,  a  ^fsTew  England  mechanic, 
and  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  raised  the  cotton  in- 
dustry to  a  sudden  and  marvellous  greatness.  The 
American  sewing-machine,  with  a  capacity  of  three 
thousand  stitches  a  minute,  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  needle,  with  moderate  hours  and  reasonable 
wages  in  place  of  the  night-watches  and  a  miserable 
pittance.  The  farmer  used  to  scratch  the  ground 
with  a  plough  such  as  was  used  in  Virgil's  time,  and 
went  forth  to  sow  equipped  as  were  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  nineteen  centimes  ago,  and  cut  the  ri- 
pened grain  with  the  ancient  reaping-hook.  Now, 
Yankee  ploughs  let  the  spring  rains  and  the  sum- 
mer sun  deep  into  the  soil;  sowing,  reaping,  and 
threshing  may  be  done  by  steam;  and  on  the  same 
land  crops  have  increased  by  forty-five  per  cent., 
and  cattle  and  sheep  have  doubled  in  weight. 

It  was  in  1807  that  a  steamer,  devised  by  Pulton, 
passed  up  the  Hudson  river  from  'New  York  to 
Albany.  In  1838  the  first  steamship  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  then  came  the  final  triumph  of.Greorge 
Stephenson    to    propel    carriages    by    steam    upon 
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land.  Commercial  intercourse  Avas  emancipated 
from  restraint,  and,  as  men  began  to  travel, 
hostile  peculiarities  and  false  prejudices  began  to 
disappear.  Better  and  cheaper  post  facilities  fol- 
lowed, so  that  now  two  cents  will  carry  a  letter 
to  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada, 
five  cents  to  every  part  of  Europe,  to  Egypt, 
India,  China,  fJapan,  and  the  great  island  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  an  international  postal  card  will  make 
the  circuit  of  the  globe.  The  lightning  flashes 
messages  beneath  the  ocean  and  across  continents, 
and  by  the  telej^hone  men  unseen  can  converse  as 
if  in  each  other's  presence.  Men  are  interested  in 
all  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and  its  daily  history 
is  given  to  us  at  our  brc'akfast-tables.  Tho  Lon- 
don Times  gave  only  one-third  of  a  column  to 
the  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  whereas 
to-day  the  best  talent  and  scholarship?,  the  ablest 
management,  and  the  most  daring  enterpi'ise,  are 
enlisted  to  meet  our  craving  for  news.  The  daily 
newspaper  justities  the  old  saying  that  "  the  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword."  The  Czar  of  Russia, 
the  Parliament  of  England,  and  the  armies  of  Ger- 
many are  but  as  fleeting  shadows  before  the  might 
of  public  opinion,  expressed  and  quickened  by  the 
newspapers,  as  they  fall  in  myriad  numbers  into 
the    thoughts    and    feelings    of    men. 
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Fifty  years  ago  the  brush  of  the  painter  preserved 
the  appearance  of  a  few  distinguished  persons.  To- 
day the  sun  prints  a  perfect  likeness  of  our  faces, 
homes,  and  dress ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  in  the  future  not  only  men  may  look  upon  the 
faces  of  their  ancestors,  but  also  listen  to  their 
voices,  stored  up  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
given  off  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator.  Man 
knows  far  more  of  his  own  body,  the  purposes 
of  its  organs,  the  remedies  for  their  pains,  and 
how  to  prolong  his  life.  Intei-mittent  fevers  no 
more  slay  their  tens  of  thousands,  and  small-pox 
is  nearly  abolished  by  vaccination.  The  use  of 
chloroform  saves  us  from  the  anguish  of  surgi- 
cal operations,  and  amputation  itself  is  no  longer 
so  largely  practised.  Contorted  limbs  are  made 
straight,  the  blind  are  made  to  see,  the  dumb  to 
speak,  and  the  deaf  to  hear,  lio where  has  the 
empire  of  man  more  notably  widened  than  in  the 
increased    knowledge    of   himself. 

This  enlarged  command  over  the  secrets  of  nature 
and  the  necessaries  of  life  not  only  has  given  in- 
creased comfort  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  but 
an  improved  social  condition  as  well.  Men  work 
fewer  hours,  and  for  higher  wages;  women  need 
not  and  cannot  toil  in  mines  and  collieries,  and  the 
children  are  educated  at  the  public  expense.    Great 
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charities  relieve  the  sutFering-,  raise  the  fallen,  nurse 
the  sick,  rescue  little  children  from  disease  and 
vice  and  cruelty,  find  work  for  discharged 
criminals,  and  lead  repentant  drunkards  back  to 
sobriety.  The  Christian  missions  are  the  work 
of  this  century.  Heretofore  they  were  deemed 
visionary  and  useless.  To-day  the  teachers  of 
the  gospel  are  heard  in  every  land,  —  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Himalayas;  along  the  western 
shores  of  Africa;  amid  the  toiling  millions  of 
China;  among  the  snows  of  Greenland;  and  under 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  tropics,  —  everywhere  gener- 
ously and  nobly  engaged  in  the  gigantic  work 
of  driving  out  heathenism  and  replacing  it  by 
Christianity. 

The  Delaration  of  Independence  is  also  the  procla- 
mation of  liberty  to  caj)tive  slaves  over  the  world. 
In  the  original  draft  it  charged  upon  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  as  the  greatest  grievance  that  he 
"  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself, 
violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in 
the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never  offended 
him,  captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in 
another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  on 
their  transportation  thither."  In  1794  we  set  the 
example  of  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  which  was 
followed  in  England  a  dozen  years  later,  and  in  1833 
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by  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself  throughout  the 
colonies.  It  inspired  also  the  noblest  and  the  most 
beneficent  act  ever  taken  by  the  will  of  one  man,  the 
emancipation  of  forty-three  million  serfs  by  the  auto- 
crat of  all  the  Russias.  The  great  law  proclaimed  at 
the  beginning  of  our  history  has  been  fully  carried  out 
at  last  in  our  own  country.  To-day  no  man  stands 
beneath  the  stars  and  stripes  who  is  not  his  own 
master,  and  who  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  not  an  equal 
of  every  other  man.  In  the  light  of  the  greater 
events,  which  have  changed  the  face  of  civilization, 
and  which  sprang  from  those  memorable  words, 
the  noblest  in  the  whole  Declaration,  and  unfor- 
tunately dropped  Irom  the  final  di'aft,  we  revere  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Jefi^erson,  their  world-Avide 
famous  author,  as  the  apostle  of  liberty,  and  among 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind. 

After  this  rapid  review  of  the  great  results  inspired 
by  our  proclamation  of  freedom  in  1776,  the  fall  of 
despotism  and  the  establishment  of  liberty  in  the 
most  influential  nations  of  the  world,  the  inquiry 
naturally  presents  itself.  What  is  left  for  us  to  do? 
Much,  very  much.  The  issues  of  history  for  a 
century  past  have  been  political  mainly.  Inspired 
by  our  example  the  peoples  of  the  civilized  world 
have  taken  the  control  of  the  governments  into  their 
own    hands.     Many  abuses   yet   remain   and   many 
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wrongs  still  go  unredressed;  but  the  mighty  forces 
which  were  set  in  motion  one  hundred  and  eight 
years  ago  by  oni-  Declaration  of  Independence  will, 
sooner  or  later,  in  Heaven's  own  time,  overthrow 
every  political  barrier  in  the  path  of  human  progress. 
The  questions  of  the  next  half-century  at  least  will  be 
social:  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  corpora- 
tions and  the  limitations  of  corporate  powers  and 
wealth ;  the  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  homes  of  those 
who  toil  with  their  hands;  cooperation;  the  appro- 
priation of  land;  and,  not  by  any  means  the  least, 
taxation  and  revenue. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  from  the  simple 
conditions  of  our  early  days,  —  a  change  marvellous 
and  magnificent  in  most  aspects,  uncertain  and  dis- 
quieting in  others.  Then  there  were  no  enormous 
fortunes  and  no  extreme  poverty;  no  immense  and 
populous  cities,  but  scattered  communities  struggling 
for  modest  prosperity  ;  no  vast  corporations  lining 
the  banks  of  our  rivers  with  factories,  pouring  forth 
from  our  mines  rivers  of  gold  and  silver  and  copper 
and  iron  and  coal,  controlling  the  means  of  trans- 
portation and  fixing  its  price,  and  by  combination 
regulating  and  restricting  production  and  the  sale 
of  products  ;  and  no  palace  of  the  overgrown  million- 
naire  by  the  side  of  the  hopeless  poor  struggling  for 
the  merest  subsistence.     Then  agriculture  and  trade 
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were  the  pursuits  of  the  colonies,  and  Ufe  was  simple 
with  men  nearly  equal  as  to  property  and  comfort, 
and  class  distinctions  angered  no  man.  I^ow  immense 
fortunes  are  no  longer  rare,  and  desperate  poverty 
is  only  too  common.  A  fierce  hunt  after  wealth 
enters  every  pursuit  of  life,  and  threatens  to  unsettle 
the  integrity  of  the  government  as  well  as  of  society. 
While  very  many  rich  men,  and  especially  in  this 
vicinity,  by  their  magnificent  donations  to  our  col- 
leges, our  museums,  and  our  charities,  are  worthy 
the  fairest  wreath,  in  that  they  leave  men  better  and 
happier  than  they  found  them;  there  are  others, 
and  it  is  a  growing  class,  who  use  their  superior- 
advantages  with  merciless  selfishness  to  plunder  their 
unfortunate  victims,  and  by  vulgar  display  and  un- 
scrupulous profligacy  endanger  morals  and  invite  the 
wretched  to  strip  them  of  their  riches.  On  the  one 
hand  are  colossal  combinations  of  capital  and  tre- 
mendous railroad  and  telegraph  corporations,  and  on 
the  other  hand  are  trades-unions,  with  concerted 
strikes,  and  anti-monopoly  movements,  with  a 
strength  growing  daily  from  a  spreading  dis- 
content and  distemper. 

The  relations  between  man  and  man  are  no  lono-er 
simple,  but  complex;  with  new  antagonisms,  pre- 
senting problems  which  seem  to  defy  the  maxims 
of  pohtical    economy,  which   cannot   be   solved   by 
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mischievous  demagogism,  nor  by  selfish  resistance 
to  all  redress,  and  which  are  not  only  troublesome, 
and  even  dangerous  already,  but  threatening  to 
become  a  terrible  foe  as  we  approach  the  day 
when  all  our  virgin  soil  shall  have  passed  into 
private  ownership,  and  the  poor  be  confronted  with 
the  same  difficulties  which  block  their  development 
in  older  countries.  The  day  may  be  far  remote; 
and  yet  oiu*  methods  of  production,  our  accumula- 
tions of  wealth,  our  increasing  jjopulation,  rapidly 
making  the  wilderness  no  longer  a  wilderness,  and 
already  crowded  and  cramped  in  some  States,  and 
our  growing  inequalities,  —  all  move  in  this  di- 
rection, as  was  foretold,  prophetically,  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  a  century  ago.  Already  there  have  been 
the  riots  of  Illinois  and  Pittsburg,  and  the  sand- 
lots'  control  of  San  Francisco.  Already  men  com- 
plain that  the  rich  grow  richer  day  by  day  and  the 
poor  poorer.  John  Stuart  Mill  says:  "Hitherto  it 
is  questionable  if  all  the  mechanical  inventions  yet 
made  have  lightened  the  day's  toil  of  any  human 
being."  We  may  not  agree  to  this.  The  facts  we 
have  heretofore  considered,  in  my  opinion,  disprove 
it.  Yet,  were  it  possible  for  us  to  go  back  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  then  look  forward  to  the  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  of  the  century,  we  should 
expect,  with    confidence,   a  far  higher   condition  of 
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the  masses  than  we  find  at  present.  When  immense 
engines  do  more  work  than  all  the  men  then  on 
earth  could  have  wrought;  when  a  machine  turns 
out  shoes  by  the  case,  and  cotton  is  made  into  cloth 
faster  than  a  hundred  strong  men  could  have  made 
it  then;  and  when  a  vast  farm  of  many  thousand 
square  miles  is  cultivated  as  easily  as  were  a  few 
acres  then;  we  should  expect  that  not  even  the 
very  poorest  would  suffer  for  the  necessities,  at  least, 
of  life.  Can  we  go,  however,  even  on  this  bright 
holiday,  two  thousand  feet  from  this  building,  and 
not  find  any  who  are  in  want  of  shoes  and  bread? 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  larger  and  richer  the  city, 
there,  also,  is  the  most  abject  poverty?  In  London, 
Prof.  Huxley  says,  there  are  people  more  wretched 
and  degraded  than  he  ever  met  in  his  travels  among 
barbarians,  or  found  in  his  studies  of  savage  life. 
In  London,  with  accumulated  wealth  to  buy  an 
empire,  little  children  beg,  steal,  starve,  and  die, 
within  sight  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  vaults 
of  the  Bank  of  England. 


'  Do   ye   hear  the   children  weeping,    0   my  brothers ! 

Ere   the    sorrow   comes   with   years? 
They   are    leaning   their   young   heads    against   their   mothers, 

And   that    cannot   stop   their   tears. 
The   young  lambs   are   bleating  in   the   meadows, 

The   young   birds    are    chirping   in   the    nest, 
The   young   fawns    are   playing   with   the    shadows. 

The   young  flowers   are  blowing  toward   the   west; 
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But  the   young,   young   children,   O   my   brothers ! 

They    are   weeping   bitterly : 
They   are   weeping  in  the   playtime   of  the   others. 

In   the    country    of   the    free." 


These  things  ought  not  to  be  in  tliis  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  a  Democracy  they  are  of  far  more 
than  ordinary  significance.  Unless  some  solution 
of  the  problem  be  found,  and  some  remedy  for 
the  disease,  no  man  can  set  bounds  to  the  upheaval 
and  change  they  will  make.  There  is  no  relief  in 
the  speciou.s  schemes  of  the  demagogue.  Such  a 
man,  who  would  stimulate  class-hatred,  and,  to 
catch  votes,  advocate  theories  which  he  does  not 
believe,  is  the  accursed  enemy  of  mankind.  The 
delusive  phantoms  of  French  and  German  com- 
munism are  like  the  false  lights  which  flit  across 
the  swamp  or  the  mirage  of  the  desert  or  dreams 
of  babbling  brooks  to  the  shipwrecked  sailor,  and 
they  leave  their  poor  victims  more  wretched  than 
before.  JSTeither  does  the  brilliant  theory  of  Henry 
George,  to  abohsh  private  property  in  land,  find 
favor  in  this  country,  where  the  number  of  owners 
is  so  large.  N'or  do  the  red  flag  and  the  dynamite 
of  the  nihilist  frighten  us,  nor  make  us  think  that 
the  millennium  will  come  if  we  will  burn  all  the 
factories,  blow  up  all  the  public  buildings,  and 
abolish   marriage,  religion,  and   the  whole  existing 
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order  of  things.  Whether  cooperation  is  the  pana- 
cea for  social  troubles  and  inadequate  wages  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  In  England  and  France  it  has 
made  marvellous  progress,  and,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  this  work  has  been  accomplished  against 
enormous  prejudice,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will,  in  time,  provide  a  way  for  a 
better  and  more  equal  distribution  of  risks  and 
profits  between  capital  and  labor.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  labor  has  its  rights  and  just  demands; 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  machine,  but  flesh  and  blood, 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  held  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  turn  of  a  shaft  or  the  stroke  of  a  hammer. 
When  the  Austrian  war  broke  out,  a  manufacturer 
of  cement,  named  Quitolf,  at  Stettin,  became  em- 
barrassed, and  would  have  failed,  had  not  his 
five  hundi'ed  workmen  come  forward  to  accept  a 
reduction  of  one-third  in  their  wages,  and  to  loan 
him  their  accumulated  savings,  as  a  bridge  to 
better  times.  Had  you  visited  his  factories,  you 
would  have  found  reading-rooms,  libraries,  a  social 
hall,  and  profit  sharing  between  employer  and 
employes,  and  in  these  things  you  would  have 
discovered  the  reason  of  their  generous  devotion. 
Paternal  legislation,  such  as  the  schemes  of  Prince 
Bismarck  in  Germany  and  his  conception  of  the 
State    as    a   universal  workshop,   is    degrading    and 
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dangerous.  Progress  comes  by  the  repeal  of  laws, 
and  not  by  enacting  them;  and  the  less  the  govern- 
ment meddles  with  our  affairs  the  more  shall  we 
prosper.  The  great  reforms  are,  almost  invariably, 
to  remove  some  barrier  which  has  been  built  in  the 
path  of  human  development  by  legislation.  Man 
should  depend  upon  himself,  and  not  upon  the 
statute-book,  if  he  would  be  strong,  independent, 
and  self-reliant.  Let  us  encourage  savings-banks 
and  loan  associations,  to  protect  thrift,  and  to 
strengthen  the  securities  against  revolution  by  mul- 
tiplying homes,  acquired  and  owned  by  their  occu- 
pants. Let  us  controvert  and  stamp  out  the  false 
notion  of  any  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor, 
and  teach  that  capital  comes  from,  and  is  the  most 
efficient  assistant  of,  labor;  if  capital  is  idle  or 
frightened,  labor  is  without  work  and  hungry ;  that, 
in  fact,  capital  and  labor  suffer  or  prosper  together. 
Let  the  government  be  fair,  just,  and  economical; 
the  public  offices  open  to  all  men  without  distinc- 
tion of  party,  as  citizens  of  a  common  country ; 
the  public  laws  favoring  no  one  individual  more 
than  another,  fostering  no  monopolies,  and  obstruct- 
ing no  branch  of  trade;  and  the  public  expenditures 
managed  so  frugally  as  not  to  lessen  the  present 
very  narrow  margin  in  the  wages  of  the  working- 
man  above  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  not  to  take 
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one  dollar  more  from  the  people  generally  than 
the  necessities  of  the  government  demand,  whether 
the  money  be  paid  as  a  direct  tax  upon  our  house- 
hold furniture,  or  in  the  increased  price  of  an  im- 
ported coat. 

Such  are  some  of  the  thoughts  which  come  to 
mind  in  the  consideration  of  this  social  problem, 
not  as  the  whole  solution  by  any  means,  but  as 
suggestions,  since  the  final  solution  must  be 
left  largely  to  the  wisdom  of  the  future.  This 
is  the  chosen  country  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  earth  to  give  a  true  answer.  Here  are 
the  proper  conditions,  —  a  democracy,  common 
schools,  a  free  press,  and  free  speech;  and  here 
is  sufficient  variety  of  occupation  and  industry 
for  comprehensive  observation  and  analysis.  One 
hundred  and  eight  years  ago  these  United  States 
of  America,  then  thirteen  feeble  colonies,  on  the 
threshold  of  our  national  history,  with  a  courage 
and  daring  unparalleled  and  unprecedented,  in  re- 
sistance to  England,  the  overwhelming  power  of 
which  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  strongest  pride 
never  equalled,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  precepts 
of  European  history,  proclaimed  the  true  princi- 
ple of  political  powers  and  privileges,  —  that  sov- 
ereignty is  inherent  in  the  whole  people,  and  that 
all    authority   is     their   gift    for   their   own    benefit, 
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and  may  be  taken  away  at  their  own  will  and 
pleasm-e.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  nor  to  ex- 
pect that,  at  no  distant  day,  these  United  States, 
now  thirty-eight  great  and  glorious  commonwealths, 
a  nation  more  wonderfully  blessed  than  any  other 
people  in  history,  unhampered  by  ancient  customs 
and  traditions,  and  in  possession  of  a  most  mag- 
nificent field  of  action,  fresh,  vigorous,  and  strong, 
chastened  by  trial  and  respected  throughout  the 
world,  shall  proclaim  the  true  principle  of  social 
organization,  the  emancipation  and  elevation  of 
labor,  and  the  freedom  of  all  men,  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  work,  from  pressing  poverty  and 
absolute   want. 


Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new  : 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  shall  do  : 

'  For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  can  see, 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be ; 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales ; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rain'd  a  ghastly  dew      ^ 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue ; 

'  Par  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south  wind  rushing  warm, 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  throughthe  thunder-storm; 

'  Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  were  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world." 


oration: 
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Mr.  Mayor  and  Fellow-  Citizens  of  Boston :  — 

One  hundred  and  nine  years  ago  this  morning 
George  the  Third  was  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Colonies  in  North 
America;  yet,  before  the  setting  of  the  sun  on 
that  day  the  fairest  portion  of  his  ]!^orth  Ameri- 
can colonists  had  forsworn  their  allegiance,  and 
declared  their  independence.  That  proclamation  of 
independence  they  made  good  by  seven  long  and 
painful  years  of  unequal  war.  We  rejoice  and 
congratulate  each  other  that  we  have  lived  to  see 
the  auspicious  opening  of  another  Independence 
Day.  The  large  audience  assembled  here;  the 
multitudes  that  have  suspended  their  ordinary 
labors  and  fill  the  streets  of  this  great  city,  and 
of  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  several 
States  and  territories  of  the  Union;  the  thousands 
of  faces  aglow  with  joy  and  sympathy,  —  attest 
and  proclaim  that  the  day  and  the  events  which 
it  commemorates  have  left  a  deep  impression  in 
our  hearts,    and  that   this  generation    of  Americans 
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has    not   forgotten   the    teachings    of    the    fathers. 
It   is    fitting    and    appropriate     that,    on    the    anni- 
versary  of  such   a   memorable   day   in   om-   annals, 
we     should     indulge     somewhat    in     retrospection. 
The  Enghsh-speaking   people  have  had  two   great 
epochs   in   their    history   which   materially   affected 
their   liberties,  —  not   only   their   liberties,   but    the 
liberties    and    governments    of  the    civilized   world. 
The    first     epoch   was    in    the    early   part    of    the 
thirteenth    century,    when   the    barons    of  England 
determined    to    resist    the    doctrine    of  the    divine 
right    of    kings,     and    the     assumption    that     the 
king    could    do    no    wrong.       Several   conferences 
had  been   held   with   King    John,    and   finally   the 
bai-ons    assembled    at     Saint   Paul's,    in     London, 
where    Stephen    Langton,    Archbishop   of    Canter- 
bury, who    had   been    appointed   by   the    pope    to 
that     see,     despite    the    opposition    of    the     king, 
called    them    to    order,    and    read    to    them,    and 
commented     upon    the     provisions     of    the     Grreat 
Charter    of    England.       They    answered    by   loud 
acclamations    of    approval,    and    Langton     admin- 
istered  the   oath   by   which  they  bound  themselves 
to   each   other   "To    conquer   or  die   in  defence   of 
their   liberties."       The    terms   of  the   charter   were 
at  fii'st   indignantly   refused   by   King   John.       He 
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exclaimed,  after  hearing  it  read,  "They  might 
as  well  have  demanded  my  crown."  But  the 
assemblage  at  Stamford,  in  Easter  week  of  the 
year  1215  of  the  barons,  and  two  thousand 
knights,  their  esquires  and  followers,  with  Eobert 
Fitzwalter  at  their  head,  and  the  march  to  and 
occupation  of  London  by  the  barons,  brought 
the  king  to  a  sense  of  the  real  condition  of 
existing  affairs,  and  a  time  and  place  were  ap- 
pointed for  a  conference.  At  Eunnymede  the 
king  met  the   barons. 

On  one  side  stood  Fitzwalter  and  the  majority 
of  the  barons  and  nobility  of  England  ;  on  the 
other  side  the  king,  and  eight  bishops  and  fifteen 
gentlemen,  as  his  trusty  advisers  ;  and  there  the 
king  most  unwillingly  signed  the  great  charter  of 
English  liberties,  —  signed  for  you  and  for  me  and 
for  all  men.  Those  liberties  are  now  the  common 
property  of  all  nations.  The  charter  provided  that 
the  subject  should  be  secure  in  his  person,  liberty, 
and  property;  that  he  should  not  be  deprived  of 
either  without  due  process  of  law;  that  the  courts 
should  no  longer  follow  the  person  of  the  king, 
but  be  held  in  some  certain  place  ;  confirmed  to 
all  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  the  enjoyment  of 
their   ancient  liberties   according   to    the    terms    of 
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their  charters,  and  reaffirmed  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury.  Looking  down  six  centuries  of  time, 
enjoying  as  we  do  the  full  blessings  of  liberty, 
we  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  that  day's 
meeting  at  Eunnymede.  There  not  only  King 
John,  but  all  kings  were,  for  the  first  time,  de- 
feated by  the  people  ;  there  the  first  real  battle 
was  fought;  there  the  first  real  victory  won.  The 
principles  embodied  in  the  charter  were  not  new. 
The  English  people  were  simply  demanding  that 
the  king  should  observe  the  prerogatives  of  the 
fathers  which  a  succession  of  kings  had  gradually 
usurped.  Though  the  charter  had  been  signed, 
the  battle  was  not  ended.  It  was  not  supposed 
that  its  terms  would  be  cheerfully  observed  by 
King  John,  who  believed  that  it  had  been  wrung 
from  him  by  force.  Yet  he  was  too  diplomatic 
to  show  his  displeasure  openly;  and,  while  he 
appeared  to  conform,  he  secretly  intrigued  and 
endeavored  to  nullify  the  provisions  of  the  charter. 
l^or  were  his  successors  any  the  less  tenacious 
of  what  they  considered  their  kingly  rights.  It 
required  no  less  than  thirty-eight  successive  rati- 
fications to  give  the  provisions  of  the  charter  the 
full  force  and  efiect  of  law.  But  the  people 
deeming  therein   was   the  expression   of  their  just 
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rights  the  great  charter  prevailed,  and  was  the 
precursor  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  marked  the  second  great  epoch 
in  the  history  of  English-speaking  people.  As 
the  great  charter  was  the  dawn,  so  the  Declara- 
tion was  the  full  noon  of  Liberty's  day. 

From  Runnymede  to  Philadelphia  was  Jive  and 
a  half  centuries,  —  centuries  full  of  toil  and  trouble 
and  battle  for  the  right.  Every  privilege  which 
we  enjoy  has  been  obtained  by  strife.  The  strife 
and  battles  are  not  equally  distributed.  One 
generation  battles  through  all  its  life  for  a  prin- 
ciple; the  next  enjoys  the  fruits  of  the  battles 
in  peace,  and  too  often  undervalues  the  sacrifices 
of  its  predecessors.  So,  during  those  centuries,  in 
England  there  were  alternate  periods  of  battle  and 
peace  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  great  charter, 
and  to  acquire  the  still  further  right  of  the  people 
to  assemble  in  parliament  and  make  their  own 
laws.  One  of  the  advantages  which  accrued  from 
the  l^orman  conquest  was  the  insistance  of  the 
right  of  local  self-government,  which  the  IS'ormans 
brought  from  home,  and  to  which  they  clung  with 
great  tenacity.  That  custom  was,  after  the  last 
mass  on  Sunday,  and  the  congregation  were  dis- 
missed from   religious    service,    to  assemble    on  the 
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common  or  green  in  front  of  the  church,  and 
discuss  the  questions  of  new  roads,  local  rates, 
and  taxes,  and  all  matters  appertaining  to  the 
material  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  parish. 
Here  we  find  the  first  trace  of  that  democratic 
institution  which  spread  through  many  parts  of 
England,  and  which  the  colonists  brought  over 
with  them  to  Massachusetts,  and  which  was  the 
origin  of,  and  is  known  in  our  day  as,  the  JS^ew 
England  town-meeting.  The  Massachusetts  Bay 
colonists  modified  the  l^orman  town-meeting  to 
this  extent:  they  attempted  to  establish  a  kind  of 
theocracy,  —  a  government  of  Church  and  State. 
In  the  Plymouth  colony,  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing the  franchise,  the  candidate  must  have  been 
of  "sober  and  peaceable  conversation,  orthodox 
in  the  fundamentals  of  religion."  The  govern- 
ment was  a  strange  admixture  of  the  Old  and 
the  ISTew  Testament,  and  a  combination  of  the 
Hebrew  and  the  English  common  law.  But  the 
later  colonists  brought  with  them  substantially 
the  government  by  town-meeting,  —  the  germ  of 
our  whole   system   of    democratic   government. 

The  events  which  led  up  to  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
have   been   so  often  repeated   by  the   great  orators 
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of  the  Republic,  —  and  great  they  were;  our  poets 
have  sung  of  them  in  majestic  verse;  our  writers 
have  lovingly  given  us  all  the  details  and  the 
inner  lives  of  the  principal  actors  in  that  great 
dramatic  epoch  of  our  history  :  so,  on  each  re- 
curring Fourth  day  of  July,  the  story  has  for  us 
a  new  interest,  a  fresh  charm.  We  see,  as  it 
were,  before  us,  in  imagination,  the  IsTew  England 
colonists  landing  at  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
Bay;  the  men  from  the  north  of  Ireland  peo- 
pling !N'ew  Hampshire;  the  Quakers  at  Pennsyl- 
vania; Lord  Baltimore  and  his  English  and  Irish 
Catholic  colony  at  Maryland;  the  Cavaliers  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Carolinas  and  Oglethorpe  at  Georgia, 
—  all  brave,  sturdy  men,  planting  colonies  that  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  flourish  despite  the  indifference 
and  neglect  of  the  English  government.  "  Owing  her 
nothing,  but  through  a  wise  and  salutary  neglect 
generous  nature  was  suffered  to  take  her  own 
way  to  perfection."  We  see  on  the  north  and 
west  the  efforts  of  France  to  establish  a  new 
empire  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great 
lakes;  Champlain  and  Montmorenci,  with  intrepid 
courage  and  daring,  by  exploration  and  occupa- 
tion,  extending    the    boundaries   of   'New  France; 
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La  Salle  and  Joliet  discovering  the  Mississippi 
river  from  the  north;  and  the  final  efibrts  of  all 
the  French  commanders  to  push  eastward  the 
boundaries,  until  the  clash  of  arms  came  which 
ended  at  Quebec  in  the  death  of  Wolf  and 
Montcalm,  and  forever  ended  the  dream  of  the 
empire  of  New  France  on  the  ISTorth  American 
continent. 

With  the  peace  of  Paris  the  flag  of  England 
floated  over  a  vast  and  princely  domain,  extend- 
ing from  the  frozen  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river  on  the  west;  yet  the  Te  Deum  had 
been  scarcely  finished  at  Saint  Paul's,  the  pealing 
of  the  bells  or  the  echoes  from  the.  salvoes  of 
artillery  at  London  ceased,  in  honor  of  the  rati- 
fication of  that  treaty,  when  the  king  and  his 
ministry  began  to  dismember  the  empire  which 
had  cost  them  so  much  of  blood  and  treasure  to 
acquire. 

In  1763  George  III.  and  his  ministers  talked  of 
America  as  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British  crown. 
But  the  Hanoverian  King  of  England  still  believed 
with  Louis  Xiy.,  "I  am  the  State;"  and,  without 
examination  of  the  colonial   charters,  he  demanded 
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that  Parliament  should  tax  the  colonists  for  the 
expenses  of  the  late  war;  but  the  king  had  yet 
much  to  learn  of  the  temper  and  character  of 
his  American  subjects.  The  days  of  King  John 
and  the  divine  rights  of  kings  had  long  since 
vanished.  Kumors  of  the  attempted  imposition  of 
taxes  by  the  British  Parliament  had  crossed  the 
seas,  and  early  in  1764,  at  the  May  town-meeting 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  before  it  was  known  that  the 
stamp  act  had  passed,  Samuel  Adams  read  these 
instructions  from  Boston  to  her  representatives: 
"  There  is  no  room  for  delay  if  taxes  are  laid 
upon  us  in  any  shape  without  our  having  a  legal 
representation  where  they  are  laid.  Are  we  not 
reduced  from  the  character  of  free  subjects  to 
the  miserable  state  of  tributary  slaves?  We  claim 
British  rights,  not  by  charter  only;  we  are  born 
to  them.  Use  your  endeavors  that  the  weight 
of  the  other  JS'orth  American  colonies  may  be 
added  to  this  province,  that  by  united  apphcation 
all  may  obtain  redress."  We  know  how  futile  were 
the  efforts  of  the  provinces  to  obtain  redress.  It 
did  seem,  upon  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  that 
the  British  ministry  had  a  lucid  interval,  and  were 
preparing  to  adopt  a  statesman-like  policy.  It 
was    a    brief    interval,    indeed,     and     the    breach, 
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gradually  widened;  the  British  House  of  Commons 
refused  with  scorn  even  so  much  as  to  receive 
petitions  from  the  colonies  of  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  Virginia,  and  Carolina,  remonstrating 
against  the  passage  of  unjust  tax  laws.  Such 
being  the  temper  of  the  British  Parliament  the 
colonists   had  no   alternative   but   resistance. 

In  1765  the  delegates  from  nine  colonies  met  at 
IS'ew  York.  From  South  Carolina  came  the  mes- 
sage: "There  ought  to  be  no  ISTew  England  man, 
no  l^ew  Yorker  known  on  the  continent,  but  all  of 
us  Americans."  The  people  did  not  feel  that  they 
were  rebelling  against  authorities  or  law;  they  be- 
lieved that  the  crown,  the  ministry,  and  the  parlia- 
ment were  violating  their  ancient  charters.  They 
were  not  refusing  to  pay  a  just  proportion  of  a 
war  debt;  they  wanted  to  assess  that  debt  upon 
their  own  people,  according  to  the  local  laws  and 
usages  of  the  colonies,  or  to  have  representation 
in  the  general  Parliament.  The  colonists  had  few 
friends  in  England;  there  were  Chatham  and  Fox, 
Col.  Barre  and  Burke,  —  a  brave  minority  in  Par- 
liament, —  who  seemed  to  comprehend  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
the  king  and  his  ministers  had  undertaken.  In 
vain   did   Mr.  Burke   plead   for   reconciliation  with 
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America.  Addressing  the  House  of  Commons  he 
said:  "The  use  of  force  alone  is  but  temporary; 
it  may  subdue  for  a  moment,  but  it  does  not 
remove  the  necessity  of  subduing  again,  and  a 
nation  is  not  governed  vphich  is  perpetually  to  be 
conquered."  Mr.  Burke  subsequently  moved  the 
resolution,  that  the  colonies  ought  to  have  repre- 
sentation in  the  High  Court  of  Parhament,  and, 
finding  all  his  efforts  voted  down,  concludes:  "I 
have  this  comfort,  that  in  every  stage  of  the 
American  affairs  I  have  steadily  opposed  the 
measures  that  have  produced  the  confusion,  and 
may  bring  on  the  destruction,  of  this  empire.  I 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  risk  a  proposal  of  my 
own.  If  I  cannot  give  peace  to  my  country,  I 
give  it  to  my  conscience." 

The  wisest  statesman  and  philosopher  of  his 
time,  whose  fame  has  outlived  that  of  all  his 
contemporaries,  foresaw  that  war  was  inevitable  if 
the  king  and  ministry  persisted.  George  HI.  was 
honestly  consistent  in  two  things:  he  cordially 
hated  the  North  American  colonists  and  the  Cath- 
olics. Appended  to  Lord  Brougham's  "  Biographi- 
cal Sketches  of  Lord  North"  are  some  autograph 
notes  of  the  king,  which  give  us  an  insight  to 
his    character.       "The    times     certainly    require," 
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writes  the  king,  "the  concurrence  of  all  who 
wish  to  prevent  anarchy.  I  have  no  wish  but 
the  prosperity  of  my  own  dominion;  therefore  I 
must  look  upon  all  who  would  not  heartily  assist 
me  as  bad  men,  as  well  as  bad  subjects."  He 
reasons :  "  I  wish  nothing  but  good,  therefore 
every  man  who  does  not  agree  with  me  is  a 
traitor  and  a  scoundrel."  And  in  this  category 
he  placed  all  his  iN^orth  American  colonists,  as 
well  as  the  great  author  of  "  Reflections  on  the 
Revolution  in  France."  We  can  see  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  in  the  present  light,  that 
reconciliation  was  impossible.  George  III.  con- 
sidered himself  anointed  by  a  divine  commission, 
therefore  his  rebellious  subjects  were  to  be  flogged 
into  submission;  and  that  he  had  the  support  of 
his  country  is  shown  by  the  address  in  favor 
of  coercing  the  colonies,  which  was  carried  in 
Parliament  by  a  vote  of  304  to  105  in  the 
Commons  and  by  104  to  29  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  We  had  as  few  friends  in  1775  in 
Parliament  as  we  had  in  the  dark  days  of  1862, 
when  a  long  list  of  fifty-one  dukes,  noble  lords, 
marfjuises,  and  members  of  Parliament  subscribed 
milhons  of  dollars  for  the  bonds  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  —  that  the  American  idea  of  govern- 
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ment  founded  upon  manhood  suffrage  might  be 
destroyed.  The  vote  of  Parliament  meant  war, 
and,  as  Patrick  Henry  predicted,  "The  next 
breeze  from  the  N'orth  brought  to  Virginia  the 
clash  of  resounding  arms."  The  Continental 
Congress  was  called  together  at  Philadelphia. 
They  assembled  not  in  pomp  and  power,  as  did 
the  barons  at  Eunnymede;  yet  were  no  less 
determined.  Two  engagements  had  been  fought 
during  the  sitting;  the  armies  were  in  the  field, 
and  many  yet  hoped  for  reconciliation.  The 
debates  in  Congress  were  upon  matters  of  serious 
import  to  the  colonies.  No  wiser,  more  patri- 
otic, or  braver  men  were  ever  gathered  together 
than  the  men  of  the  Continental  Congress.,  To 
test  the  sense  of  that  Congress,  on  the  7th  day 
of  June,  1776,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
arose  in  his  place,  and  offered  this  resolution: 
"  Resolved,  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  politi- 
cal connection  between  them  and  the  State  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved, 
and  that  a  plan  of  confederation  be  prepared  and 
transmitted    to     the    respective     colonies    for    their 
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consideration  and  approbation."  In  that  resolntion 
was  epitomized  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
it  was  adopted  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  two 
committees  appointed,  —  one  on  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  other  to  prepare  Articles  of 
Union. 

At  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Declaration 
was  Thomas  Jeiferson,  of  Virginia,  then  in  his 
thirty-third  year,  and  the  author  of  the  great 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man.  On  the  28th  day 
of  June  was  achieved  the  great  naval  victory  over 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  at  Charleston,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  Committee  on  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence presented  its  report.  As  the  delegates  from 
Pennsylvania  and  'New  York  had  not  received 
their  powers  or  instructions  to  vote  for  it,  action 
was  delayed  until  the  4th  day  of  July.  The  vote 
was  by  colonies,  each  colony  casting  a  single 
vote.  It  was  a  long  and  anxious  day,  and  late 
in  the  evening  John  Hancock,  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  announced  that  the  decla- 
ration had  been  carried,  and  the  Fourth  of  July 
became  forever  memorable  and  glorious  in  our 
annals.  The  New  York  delegation  were  not 
authorized  to  vote  for  independence  until  the 
9th    of    July,    and     did     not     sign    until    August 
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2d.  The  Pennsylvania  vote  was  by  a  minority 
of  the  whole  delegation.  The  doctrine  "that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  and  have  certain  in- 
alienable rights,"  had  about  it  a  touch  of  sub- 
limity. The  doctrine  "that  government  rests  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed"  startled  all  Europe. 
"Audacious,  foolhardy  men,"  exclaim  the  states- 
men and  philosophers  of  Europe,  "  to  imagine  that 
a  government  can  be  successful  where  all  the 
people  have  a  voice!  Such  a  doctrine  we  might 
expect  from  the  lips  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  youth- 
ful and  inexperienced,  and  tinctured  with  all  the 
heresies  of  France,  where  he  so  recently  so- 
journed; and  that  radical  Sam  Adams,  we  are 
not  surprised  at  finding  him  among  the  signers 
of  the  declaration.  But  what  folly  and  madness 
have  seized  the  conservative  men  of  the  colonies, 
that  they  dare  trust  their  lives  and  property 
under  such  a  form  of  government."  At  a  later 
period  Macaulay  prophesied  "that  soon  the  poor 
in  the  United  States,  worse  than  another  inroad 
of  Goths  and  Vandals,  would  begin  a  general 
plunder  of  the  rich."  Scholars  and  pessimists 
have  flouted  universal  suffrage,  and  condemned 
our  great  charter  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  Car- 
lyle   blasphemously   said,    "  Democracy  will   prevail 
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when  men  believe  the  vote  of  Judas  as  good  as 
that  of  his  Master."  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  sneers  and  prophecies,  this  government  has 
lived  one  centmy,  and  has  entered  into  the  second 
with  more  strength  and  vigor  than  any  nation 
on  the  globe.  Its  public  credit  stands  unchal- 
lenged; it  has  increased  in  wealth  and  population 
to   a   marvellous  degree. 

During  the  first  century  of  its  existence  it  has 
witnessed  the  revolution  of  1789  in  France,  the 
Consulate,  the  first  empire,  the  Bourbon  restora- 
tion, the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  and  the  revo- 
lution of  1830,  Louis  Philippe,  and  again  the 
rising  of  "  '48,"  the  coup  (Tetat,  the  second 
empire  and  its  fall,  the  Commune,  and  the  present 
so-called  Republic  in  Prance,  the  Carbonari  in 
Italy,  and  the  revolutions  in  Germany.  And  if 
England  has  escaped  the  war  and  misery  of  her 
continental  neighbors  it  is  for  the  reason  that 
her  statesmen,  profiting  by  American  experience, 
and  noting  the  progress  of  events  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  have  made  immense  concession 
to  the  popular  will.  Catholic  emancipation,  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  the  reform  act,  the  dis- 
estabhshment  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  doublin*^ 
of  the   franchise,    and    the    more    recent    bill,   by 
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which  more  than  2,000,000  new  votei'S  have  been 
added  to  the  lists,  —  measures,  all  of  them  which 
were,  when  originally  proposed,  denounced  as 
revolutionary,  —  have  been  adopted,  and  are  now 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  British  empire; 
all  of  the  so-called  strong  governments  in  each 
decade  during  the  last  half  century  having  been 
advancing  towards  the  doctrine  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  "All  govern- 
ment rests  VTpon  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
"When  the  fathers  of  this  republic  founded  the 
government  upon  the  right  of  the  people  as 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  they  were  not  mere  theorists  and  rash 
experimenters;  there  must  have  been  men  in  the 
Continental  Congress  who  had  thought  seriously 
and  soundly  upon  this  question, —  men  not  unfa- 
miliar with  the  teachings  of  the  early  philosophers 
and  doctors ;  for  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  great 
doctor,  says  "that  the.  ruler  has  not  power  of 
making  law,  except  in  as  much  as  he  bears  the 
person  of  the  multitude."  And  Sir  Thomas  More, 
in  spite  of  Henry  YIII.,  maintained  that  the 
king  held  his  crown  by  parhamentary  title ;  and 
Suarez  taught  "that  whenever  civil  power  is 
found  in  one  man,  or  legitimate  pi'iace,  by  ordinary 
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right,  it  came  from  the  people  and  community, 
either  proximately  or  remotely;  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise possessed  so  as  to  be  just."  Bellarmine 
concludes:  "Divine  right  gave  the  power  to  no 
particular  man;  it  therefore  gave  the  power  to 
the  multitude."  The  men  of  the  Continental 
Congress  were  not  Socialists  or  Communists;  they 
recognized  fully  the  rights  of  individual  property, 
and  had  faith  that  the  people  would  respect  and 
protect  these  rights.  Having  once  fully  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration,  the  States  in 
their  Constitutions  recognized  the  right  of  the 
people  to  participate.  Maryland,  which  was  the 
first  of  the  colonies  to  grant  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  was  the  first  State  to  proclaim  universal 
sufirage,  and  to  introduce  the  most  democratic 
forms  into  her  whole  government.  De  Tocque- 
ville  says :  "  When  a  nation  begins  to  modify  the 
elective  qualification  it  may  easily  be  foreseen 
that,  sooner  or  later,  all  qualification  will  be 
abolished."  It  is  useless,  then,  to  discuss  prob- 
lems concerning,  and  difiiculties  affecting,  our 
form  of  government  upon  any  other  basis  than 
that  the  people  govern.  It  is  fashionable  and 
customary  in  our  day,  at  social-science  meetings, 
at   the   clubs   and   at    conventions,    to    decrv    uni- 
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versal  suffrage.  But  it  is  an  established  fact, 
and  the  people  are  the  masters.  Mr.  Disraeli 
truthfully  said,  in  "Vivian  Grey,"  "The  people, 
sir,  are  not  always  right;  the  people,  Mr.  Grey, 
are  not  often  wrong."  The  people  carried  us 
grandly  through  the  revohition,  and  on  all  great 
questions  affecting  our  institutions  they  have 
been   instinctively    right. 

On  the  very  question  that  finally  threatened  the 
destruction  of  the  Union,  the  people  in  the  colo- 
nies early  anticipated  danger.  As  in  1772,  upon 
the  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  colony,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia  memorialized  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  upon  the  dangers  of  slavery,  and  expressed 
the  desire  that  the  slave-trade  might  be  abolished. 
The  king  answered,  "  That  upon  pain  of  his  highest 
displeasure  -the  importation  of  slaves  should  not 
be  obstructed."  Yet,  in  the  very  same  year, 
the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  England  de- 
cided the  celebrated  Somersett  case,  that  no  man 
could  make  a  slave  of  another.  While  the  British 
orators  and  statesmen  indulged  in  copious  rhetoric 
about  the  freedom  of  a  single  slave,  and  boasted 
that  the  moment  his  foot  touched  the  shores  of 
England  he  stood  forth  redeemed  and  disen- 
thralled, the  government  continued  to  sanction  the 
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traffic  that  sent  thousands  into  bondage  and  en- 
tailed untold  misery  upon  posterity.  As  indicating 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  there  were  abolition  societies  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  'New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
James  Madison,  in  the  constitutional  convention, 
strongly  opposed  the  proposition,  coming  from  a 
northern  delegate,  for  the  extension  of  the  time  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Luther  Martin  and 
William  Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  in  the  House  of 
Delegates,  and  Mr.  Iredell,  of  North  Carolina,  were 
all  in  favor  of  the  early  removal  of  what  they  con- 
sidered a  great  danger  threatening  the  republic. 
The  latter  said,  in  the  State  convention  of  IS^orth 
Carolina,  "When  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery 
takes  place  it  will  be  an  event  which  must  be 
pleasing  to  every  generous  mind  and  to  every 
friend   of   human   nature." 

The  framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
keenly  alive  to  the  popular  sentiment,  intended 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  that  omitted 
clause,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  said  "was  struck 
out  in  complaisance  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  not  without  tenderness,  too,  to  some  of  our 
northern     brethren,     who,     though    they    had    few 
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slaves  themselves,  were  very  considerable  carriers 
of  them  to  others."  The  framers  of  our  consti- 
tutional government,  despairing  of  uniting  the 
colonies  under  the  Federal  Union,  and  realizing, 
in  the  language  of  Burke,  that  "All  government, 
indeed  every  human  benefit  and  enjoyment,  every 
virtue  and  every  prudent  act,  is  founded  on  com- 
promise and  barter,"  were  forced  to  accept  some 
compromises,  and  recognized  the  existence  of 
slavery,  though  every  Southern  man  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  voted  for  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  which  made  all  the  territory  north  and  west 
of  the    Ohio  river   free   territory   forever. 

Montesquieu  wrote:  "If  a  republic  is  small  it  is 
destroyed  by  a  foreign  power;  if  it  is  large  it  is 
destroyed  by  internal  disorder."  But  he  wrote  in 
1747,  before  the  railway  and  the  telegraph  had 
annihilated  time  and  space.  Our  history  and 
growth  have  thus  far  disproved  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  yet  we  had  that  within  our  body  politic 
which    almost   destroyed   the   repubhc. 

The  debates  in  Congi-ess  of  1820,  and  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  gave  us  more 
than  a  generation  of  fierce  and  bitter  agitation  on 
the  slavery  question.  On  the  one  side  were  urged 
the   arguments  for   the  Constitution,  the   law,   and 
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logic  ;  on  the  other  side  were  humanity  and  the 
people.  The  latter  prevailed,  as  they  have  in 
every   great   struggle. 

"  Ever  the  truth  comes  uppermost 
And  ever  is  justice  done." 

To  accomplish  that  justice  this  government  was 
shaken  to  its  foundations;  and  yet,  when  the  war 
came  upon  us,  where  did  we  find  the  courageous 
men,  the  brave  and  willing  hearts,  ready  to  die 
in  defence  of  country  ?  In  the  ranks  of  the 
common  people.  As  Wendell  Phillips  scathingly 
remarked,  through  all  the  crisis  "  there  was 
nothing  so  cowardly  in  the  Il^oi'thern  States  as  a 
million  dollars,  except  two  millions."  Do  not  mis- 
understand me  as  implying  that  the  men  of  wealth 
did  not  respond  nobly  and  generously  during  the 
war  to  the  call  of  the  government ;  yet  truth 
compels  us  to  admit  that  in  the  beginning  they 
had  less  faith  in  the  govei'nment  than  was  dis- 
played by  the  masses  of  the  people.  This  govern- 
ment, that,  according  to  the  predictions  of  the 
philosophers  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  was  to 
crumble  and  disappear  at  the  first  sign  of  in- 
ternal disorder,  through  four  years  of  terrible  civil 
war    proved    itself    surprisingly    strong.      Of    the 
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23,000,000  of  population  in  the  Northern  States 
one  in  eight,  or  3,000,000,  took  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  government  and  the  Union.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  war  they  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the 
expenditure  of  $1,000,000,000,  and  as  cheerfully 
submitted  to  the  increased  burden  of  taxation  con- 
sequent upon  this  debt.  And  when  at  length,  after 
the  long,  dark  night  came  the  dawn,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  Union  armies  had  received  the 
surrender  of  the  last  army  in  the  field  against  the 
government,  in  the  hour  of  national  rejoicing  the 
assassin's  arm  struck  down  the  people's  ruler,  — 
then  came  the  supreme  test  of  this  government  of 
the  people.  Under  any  of  the  so-called  strong 
governments  of  Europe,  had  such  a  catastrophe 
happened,  the  victorious  general  of  the  army  would 
have  been  proclaimed  dictator,  and  have  founded 
a  line  of  kings;  but  in  this  republic  the  doctrine 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  for- 
gotten: "That  all  government  rests  upon  the  C(m- 
sent  of  the  governed;"  and  the  duly  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  took  the  oath  of 
office  and  became  President,  as  prescribed  by  the 
constitution  and   laws. 

Another   inspiring  example,  that  strengthens  our 
faith    in    the    people,    was    given    in    1876,   when 
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both  parties  claimed  to  have  elected  the  President: 
one,  because  they  had  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  desired  to  retain  it;  the  other,  for 
the  reason  that  they  had  a  majority  of  the 
votes,  and  had  elected  their  candidate.  Was  it 
the  presence  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  or  the  concentration  of  troops  at  Washing- 
ton, that  brought  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion? !No!  It  was  the  assemblage  of  the  people, 
regardless  of  party  ties,  in  mass  meetings,  in  all 
the  large  cities  and  towns  of  the  country,  that 
by  the  power  of  public  opinion  compelled  Congress 
to  vote  for  the  bill  creating  the  electoral  com- 
mission. The  people,  by  their  voice  and  action, 
demonstrated  that  love  of  country  was  more 
potent  than  love  of  party.  Let  ns  not  speak 
doubtingly  nor  disparagingly  of  the  people's 
judgment  when  we  reflect  upon  the  action  of 
the  fifteen  eminent  judicial  minds  that  formed  the 
commission.  Thus  far,  through  the  blessings  of 
Divine  Providence  and  trust  in  the  people,  we 
have  maintained  our  government  and  kept  the 
Union  whole.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
dangers  that  beset  our  course.  We  reahze  "  that 
early  and  provident  fear  is  the  mother  of  safety." 
I  do  not   believe  that  danger  lies  in  the  direction 
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which   so   many   predict.     We   must   take   counsel 
of  our   experience,    and  not   our   prejudice. 

Mr.  Curtis,  the  editor  of  "  Harper's  Weekly," 
in  speaking  of  the  dangers  threatening  the  re- 
public, said,  in  his  oration  at  Concord,  in  1875, 
"  Massachusetts  has  a  large  population,  with  no 
hereditary  traditions  connecting  them  with  the 
soil."  If  he  meant  to  imply  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts  do  not 
trace  their  descent  from  Puritan  ancestry,  that  is 
true.  But  if  he  apprehends  danger  from  that 
source,  can  he  have  read  the  history  of  his 
country  aright  ?  Can  he  believe  that  we,  who 
have  walked  the  streets  of  Boston  for  nearly 
forty  years,  do  not  love  our  native  city?  —  we, 
who  remember  that  in  these  same  streets  walked 
Sir  Harry  Yane,  the  broadest  and  most  Catho- 
lic man  of  his  time;  we,  who  were  familiar  with 
the  history  of  Faneuil  Hall  before  we  knew  our 
alphabet,  and  knew  the  story  of  the  Old  South 
and  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor  ere  we  had  con- 
quered the  multiplication  table;  whose  infant  feet 
had  lime  and  again  passed  the  old  North  Church, 
and  looked  up  searchingly  at  the  old  tower  for 
Paul  Revere's  lanterns,  and  ascended  Copp's  Hill 
to   look   upon    Charlestown  ;    and,  before  we    were 
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out  of  jackets,  stood  on  Bunker  Hill  under  the 
shadow  of  the  tall  gray  shaft,  and,  with  uncov- 
ered head  and  reverent  mien,  looked  upon  the 
spot  where  Warren  fell;  we,  who  have  walked 
these  streets  with  prouder  tread,  because  of 
Sam  Adams,  and  James  Otis,  the  elder  Quincy, 
and  sturdy  John  Adams;  we,  who  have  had 
glimpses  of  the  stalwart  form  of  Webster,  the 
defender  and  expounder  of  the  Constitution,  who 
have  listened  to  the  polished  tones  of  Everett, 
the  matchless  eloquence  of  Choate,  and  heard 
Sumner  thunder  forth  his  fierce  denunciations  of 
the  slave  power  ;  and  again  during  the  native 
American  excitement  of  the  "  Fifties,"  in  the  face 
of  popular  clamor  defending  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  under  the  law;  we,  who  heard  in  front 
of  the  Old  South  Church,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  rebellion,  the  great  tribune  of  the  people, 
Wendell  Phillips,  "the  noblest  Eoman  of  them 
all,"  appealing  to  all  citizens  to  stand  by  the 
government  in  the  hour  of  peril.  Have  we  been 
insensible  to  all  these  events,  or  unmindful  of 
what  these  men  taught?  I^o,  thank  God  !  We 
know  no  other  country.  Our  love  for  Boston, 
and  Massachusetts,  and  the  Union  is  as  strong 
and   lasting    as  any  who  claim  descent   from  Puri- 
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tan  ancestry.  Had  the  orator  so  soon  forgotten 
the  story  of  Massachusetts  in  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion? The  gallant  soldier  now  on  the  Supreme 
Bench,  whose  Puritan  lineage  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, who  marched  and  fought  on  a  score  of 
battle-fields  with  these  men,  might  have  quieted 
his  fears.  He  would,  aside  from  his  personal 
experience,  have  pointed  to  the  monuments  and 
tablets  in  memorial  halls  of  the  several  towns 
and  cities  in  the  Commonwealth,  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  heroic  dead  who  fell 
in  the  great  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  have  shown  him  that  these  men  had 
bequeathed  a  rich  legacy  of  patriotism  to  pos- 
tei'ity,  and  had  left  traditions  to  their  children, 
and  children's  children,  with  which  history  will 
indissolubly   bind   them   to   the    soil   forever. 

A  short  time  since  I  was  in  yonder  historic 
town  of  Lexington,  inhabited  principally  by  agri- 
culturists. I  read  upon  a  monument  the  names 
of  those  soldiers  of  Lexington  who  gave  their 
lives  to  their  country  in  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. They  were  twenty  in  number,  and  among 
them  one  may  read  the  names  of  John  O'JSTeil, 
Dennis  McMahon  and  Timothy  Leary,  —  names 
certainly   that   did    not    occur   in    the   Mayflower's 
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list  of  passengers,  —  and  so  in  more  than  two 
hundred  towns  in  the  State  may  be  found  such 
records.  The  rolls  at  the  Adjutant-General's  office 
and  the  navy  list  aftbrd  abundant  evidence  that 
they  have  so  identified  themselves  with  the  his- 
toi-y  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Union  that  they 
have  not  only  traditions,  but  a  record  which  will 
endure   to   the    end    of  time. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  still  remember  the 
first  preparations  for  the  great  civil  war.  Men 
were  not  inquiring  about  family  traditions  then. 
Are  you  for  the  Union?  Are  you  willing,  if 
necessary,  to  give  your  life  to  the  cause?  We 
remember  one  stalwart  regiment  that  went  to  the 
field  with  no  hereditary  traditions,  and  one  can 
read  to-day  on  the  monument  at  Gettysburg, 
erected  to   their   memory,    these   words :  — 

The  Ninth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  volunteers  served  during 
three  years'  campaigns  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  in  forty-two  engagements,  including  the  following, 
viz.  :  Peninsular  campaign,  Hanover  Court-House,  Seven  days' 
battles,  Antietani,  Fredericlisburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
Mine   Run,    Wilderness    campaign. 

What  a  host  of  patriotic  memories  are  recalled 
by   these   names,   even   to   us,   the   cool   lookers-on 
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of  a  later  generation!  To  them  who  participated 
in  all  their  dire  disaster,  as  well  as  fli;sh  of  vic- 
tory, think  you  they  hold  no  traditions  that  bind 
them  to  this  country  of  their  adoption?  What 
more  eloquent  eulogium  can  be  paid  to  this  regi- 
ment than  the  concluding  line  of  the  inscription 
on  the  monument:  — 

"Whole  number  of  casualties,  863"! 

I  remember  at  Chancellorsville  in  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment  every  commissioned 
officer  was  killed  or  disabled;  and  yet  it  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  onset,  under  command  of 
its  sergeant-major.  I  recall  that  13th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1862,  in  front  of  Fredericksburg,  French's 
Division  was  almost  annihilated.  Of  Meagher's 
Brigade  of  1,200  stalwart  men  only  200  were 
mustered  at  roll-call  at  the  close  of  the  battle.  One 
thousand  of  their  companions  in  arms  were  left 
dead  or  wounded  on  the  field.  We  call  to  mind 
one  incident  in  that  day's  fight  particularly  honor- 
able and  glorious  to  Massachusetts.  The  Twenty- 
first  Regiment  of  volunteers  had  marched  out  in  line 
of  battle.  One  after  another  of  its  gallant  stand- 
ard-bearers had  been  shot  down  until  stepped 
forth   Sergeant   Thomas   Plunkett.      In    the    fierce 
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storm  of  shot  and  shell  both  anus  are  shattered, 
but,  clasping  the  flag  in  the  reeking  stumps, 
blinded  by  agony,  his  wai'm  blood  saturated  the 
flag  he  saved  with  honor.  He  walked  our  streets 
until  a  few  months  ago,  when  he  joined  so  many 
of  his  comrades  who  had  gone  before.  The  city 
of  Worcester  mourned  him  as  one  of  her  illustri- 
ous dead,  and  honored  him  as  one  of  the  bravest 
of  the  brave  ;  and  yet  we  are  told  men  such  as 
he  cannot  hope  to  leave  traditions  which  may  bind 
them  or  theirs  to  the  soil.  Time  will  tell  some 
few  years  hence,  when  we,  answering  a  younger 
generation,  asking  the  history  /of  his  monument, 
tell  them  we  knew  him  in  life,  had  spoken  with 
him;  that  we  had  seen  him  bearing  so  bravely 
and  patiently  those  scars  and  mutilations  that  an 
emperor  might  have  envied ;  and  if  the  youth  should 
have  exclaimed,  "  Oh  that  I  could  have  seen  the 
heroic  original!  "  and,  with  interested  and  upturned 
gaze,  should  ask  who  was  the  original  of  that 
statue,  we  might  answer,  "A  poor  immigrant 
boy;  one  who  had  no  hereditary  traditions  that 
bound  him  to  the  soil."  Yet,  so  long  as  will 
spring  in  human  hearts  a  responsive  throb  at  the 
rehearsal  of  brave  deeds,  his  fame  will  be  secure 
in  Massachusetts. 
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Men   who   have   made    great   sacrifices   to   main- 
tain   a    government   will    not   willingly   permit    its 
destruction.      The   danger  to  our  government  does 
not     lie     in    that    direction.       We     are    in     more 
danger     from     the     indiiference,     and,     to     speak 
plainly,    paradoxical   as    it   may   appear,   from   the 
ignorance   of   the    so-called   wealthy   and   cultured 
classes   than  from    the   common    people.      My   ex- 
perience    has     taught    me    that,    as    a    rule,    the 
masses  vote  more  understandingly  than  those  who, 
by   the   accident   of  birth  or  fortune,  assume  to  be 
their   betters.      Watch    men    listen    to   the  discus- 
sions   at    clubs   when   men   of   wealth   or    culture 
and   respectability  meet,  —  men   who   are   supposed 
to   represent    what   is    best  in   our   American   life. 
What   are   the   topics   of  conversation?     You  may 
learn    who   has    the    oldest  Madeira  in   his  cellar; 
the    vintage    of    claret    on    the    dinner-table;    the 
best    method   of    cooking    a    duck;   the   names   of 
some  of  the   painters   and   sculptors;   maybe   some 
superficial   observations  on   art;  the   newest  gossip 
about    the     opera-singers;     who    wrote    the    latest 
novel,    or    was    the    winner    of   the    Derby.      The 
saving    remnant     may     speculate    on    the    doctrines 
of    evolution,    and    discuss    the   unknowable    cause. 
But   let    an    earnest    man,    whose    necessities    com- 
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pel  him  to  spend  his  days  in  manual  labor,  yet 
desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  inquire  from 
one  of  these  gentlemen,  What  is  this  bill  that  has 
passed  the  Legislature  in  relation  to  the  limitation 
of  taxation  in  cities?  What  are  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  new  city  charter;  how  does  it  affect 
citizens  generally?  I  heard  something  in  relation 
to  a  bill  regulating  naturalization;  can  you  give 
me  any  information  as  to  the  changes  made  in 
the  present  laws?  Who  has  charge  of  spending 
the  ten  millions  annually  assessed  upon  the  citizens 
of  Boston?  What  steps  must  I  take  to  exercise 
the   franchise? 

Gentlemen     of    the    clubs,    how    many     of    you 
could   give  intelligent  answers   to    these   qiTestions? 

Do  you  suppose  that  any  form  of  government 
can  exist  if  the  brains  and  capital  neglect  their 
most  important  duties?  If  there  has  been  a  low 
tone  in  the  public  service;  if  there  have  been 
incompetency  and  corruption  in  public  life,  have 
you  not,  by  your  indifference  and  silence,  stood 
by  and  consented?  Go  into  the  workshops  of 
the  mechanics;  attend  the  meetings  of  the  labor 
unions,  the  temperance,  charitable,  and  benefit 
associations;  listen,  and  you  will  hear  the  keen- 
est  discussions   of  men   and  measures.     The  effect 
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of  the  tariff  upon  labor  and  necessaries  of  life; 
the  leader's  ability;  that  leader's  honesty;  the 
effect  of  this  legislative  enactment  upon  local 
rights;  the  pohcy  of  the  new  ministry  in  Eng- 
land; its  possible  effect  upon  our  federal  relations, 
—  all  questions  of  public  interest.  Every  man 
feels  that  he  is  a  citizen,  and  has  an  interest  in 
the  government.  If,  now  and  then,  demagogues 
mislead  them,  it  is  but  for  the  moment,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  demagogues  took  advan- 
tage of  some  real  grievance  which  your  igno- 
rance or  indifference  failed  to  notice  and  remedy. 
To  quote  Jeremy  Taylor:  "I  cannot  but  think 
as  Aristotle  (Lib.  6)  did  of  Thales  and  Anax- 
agoras,  that  they  may  be  learned  but  not  wise, 
or  wise  but  not  prudent,  when  they  are  ignorant 
of  such  things  as  are  profitable  to  them.  For, 
suppose  men  know  the  wonders  of  nature,  and 
the  subtleties  of  metaphysics,  and  operations 
mathematical,  yet  they  cannot  be  prudent  who 
spend  themselves  wholly  on  unprofitable  and 
ineffective  contemplation."  —  "Suppose  the  men  of 
character  and  influence  perform  their  duty,"  you 
may  reply,  "  are  there  not  other  changes  that 
threaten  this  republic ? "  Yes!  "Eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price   of  liberty."     The  great   French  writer. 
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whom  I  have  before  quoted,  wrote  in  1830:  "I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  manufacturing  aris- 
tocracy which  is  growing  up  under  our  eyes  is 
one  of  the  harshest  that  ever  existed  in  the 
world;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  confined  and  least  dangerous.  ^N^evertheless 
the  friends  of  democracy  should  keep  their  eyes 
anxiously  fixed  in  this  direction,  for,  if  ever  a 
permanent  inequality  of  conditions  and  aristocracy 
again  penetrate  into  the  world,  it  may  be  pre- 
dicted that  this  is  the  gate  by  which  they  will 
enter." 

We  know  in  Massachusetts  and  ISTew  England 
that  much  of  our  discontent  has  come  witli  our 
increase  in  manufactures.  AVhile  the  people  are 
benefited  by  large  manufactories,  and  division 
of  labor,  making  many  articles  much  cheaper, 
the  individual  laborer  has  been  correspondingly 
degraded.  When  manufacturing  enterprises  were 
under  the  control  of  individuals  there  existed  a 
personal  interest  and  an  individual  sympathy 
between  the  employer  and  the  employe.  But 
since  the  increase  in  corporations  the  man  feels 
that  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  machinery, 
of  no  use  except  to  earn  dividends  for  those 
who   live  in    distant   towns  or  cities,  with  no  sym- 
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pathy  for  him,  or  interest  in  the  local  affairs  of 
his  town,  except  to  have  their  manufacturing 
property  bear  as  small  a  portion  of  the  town 
tax  as  possible.  Watch  carefully,  then,  the  atti- 
tude of  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  and 
be  not  unmindful  that  corporations  are  by  their 
very  organizations  grasping  and  controlling.  A 
still  greater  danger  than  the  manufacturing  cor- 
porations is  the  great  power  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men,  under  the  name  of  railroad 
corporations. 

The  founders  of  this  republic  wisely  abolished 
the  law  of  primogeniture.  Could  they  have 
foreseen  the  coming  and  the  growth  of  these 
great  corporations,  and  their  power  to  control 
the  land  by  fixing  the  prices  of  the  products  of 
the  soil,  they  would  have  guarded  us  in  that 
direction.  We  are  not  too  late,  however,  to  pro- 
vide, by  appropriate  legislation  in  our  several 
States,  that  while  every  man  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  products  of  his  labor  and  his  accumulated 
earnings  during  his  life,  the  public  safety,  how- 
ever, and  the  greater  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber demand  that  he  shall  not  select  one  single 
individual  in  his  family  and  bequeath  to  him  his 
whole    fortune,  if    in    personal    property.      If  the 
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laws  limiting  the  descent  and  acquisition  of  real 
property  have  been  wise  and  beneficial,  —  and  who 
doubts  that  they  have  been,  —  then  the  time  has 
come  when  there  is  much  greater  need  for  con- 
trolling the  insane  ambition  of  men  to  make  their 
heu'S  great  and  powerful,  by  placing  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  person  an  enormous  fortune,  which 
engenders  discontent,  and  inevitably  tends  to  cor- 
ruption, and  threatens  the  safety  of  our  insti- 
tutions. We  cannot  too  jealously  guard  these 
institutions  and  the  principles  of  our  government. 
The  chief  provisions  of  our  Constitution  are, 
absolute  freedom  of  religion;  the  right  of  the 
citizen  to  keep  and  bear  arms;  compensation  for 
private  property  taken  for  public  uses;  trial  by 
jury  according  to  common  law,  and  that  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people.  One  of  the  rights  reserved  to  the  people 
was  the  right  to  manage  their  local  affairs,  and 
to  be  secure  in  their  chartered  rights.  This 
principle  was  insisted  upon  as  early  as  the  time 
of  King  John,  and  was  the  eighth  article  of  the 
famous  Magna  Charta;  it  was  always  held  sacred 
in   Massachusetts     until     the    Legislature   of    1885 
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struck  a  blow  at  the  principle  which  underlies 
our  whole  system  of  government.  "When  Boston 
cannot  govern  herself  we  may  well  despair  of 
the  republic.  We  all  know  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  Boston  are  intelli- 
gent, industrious,  law-abiding  citizens,  capable  of 
managing  their  own  local  affairs;  and  when  they 
want  legislation  they  have  still  the  right  to 
assemble  in  mass  meeting,  and  if  they  have  a 
grievance  demanding  legislative  redress  they  will 
make   that   grievance   known. 

Law  has  not  an  atom  of  strength  only  so  far 
as  public  opinion  endorses  it.  Do  the  men  who 
propose  to  change  the  heads  of  our  civil  army 
suppose  that  that  small  force  of  eight  hundred 
men  is  the  power  which  keeps  this  city  safe? 
Absurd  dreamers !  Your  life,  goods,  and  good 
name  rest  on  the  law-abiding  mood  and  self- 
respect  of  the  people  who  walk  the  streets  of 
Boston,  and  not  upon  the  paltry  force  of  eight 
hundred  men.  We  have  had  narrow-minded 
legislation  in  Massachusetts  in  the  past,  but  the 
sober  second  thought  of  the  people  caused  its 
repeal;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  ere  many  years 
the  men  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  strike  down 
local      self-government     in     Boston     will     be     as 
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thoroughly  ashamed  of  their  action  as  men  are 
to  acknowledge  to-day  that  they  were  members 
of  the  hnow-nothing  Legislature  of  1854  and 
1855. 

The  great  danger  to  our  republic,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  danger  which  many  see,  is  the  con- 
centration of  population  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
Union. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  not 
more  than  three  per  cent,  of  our  population  lived 
in  the  cities.  To-day  twenty  per  cent,  of  our 
people  are  in  the  cities.  The  problem  is  to 
govern   them   wisely. 

The  pessimists  see  nothing  but  the  inevitable 
destruction  of  our  government  from  the  masses 
in    our   cities. 

Many  men,  with  more  property  than  judgment, 
want  the  poorer  citizens  disfranchised  and  the 
suffrage  limited.  This  can  never  be  done.  If  it 
could  it  would  not  remedy  the  evil.  Revolutions 
do  not  move  backwards.  The  State  of  Rhode 
Island  has  a  property  qualification  for  voters,  yet 
it  is  notorious  that  in  her  elections  she  is  one  of 
the  most  corrupt  States  in  the  Union.  Governors 
and  senators  have  shamelessly  bought  their  elec- 
tions.     ISTo,  fellow-citizens,  there    must   be   no  dis- 
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franchisement.  Trust  the  people.  Corruption  has 
not  vitiated  the  masses.  It  has  poisoned  our 
legislative  bodies  to  some  extent  :  we  must  begin 
our   reforms   there. 

Carefully  examine  all  assessments  of  taxes ;  criti- 
cally sci-utinize  all  expenditures  of  the  public 
moneys,  and  rigidly  investigate  all  charges  of 
malfeasance  in  public  office;  visit  all  persons 
found  guilty  of  dishonesty  with  the  severest 
penalties,  and  render  them  forever  incapable  of 
holding  positions  of  public  trust;  and  let  the 
quality  of  our  condemnation  be  not  strained,  but 
be  visited  "upon  him  that  gives  as  well  as  him 
that  takes."  Hold  to  this  course  steadfastly,  and 
you  will  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  in  the 
government   of  our   great   cities. 

The  people  are  rightly  inclined,  and  mean  to 
vote  for  honest  and  competent  men.  The  ten- 
dency in  our  cities  for  twenty  years,  on  the  part 
of  our  men  of  culture  and  wealth,  has  been  to 
place  themselves  beyond  the  people.  Our  public 
men,  and  writers  on  public  matters,  are  continu- 
ally firing  over  their  heads,  and  addressing  some 
constituency  which  has  no  existence  except  in 
their    own   imaginations. 

The   people  in  cities  are,  like   the  people  every- 
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where,  human,  and  very  human;  and,  to  iise  Mr. 
Lincoln's  words,  if  we  hope  to  govern  them  wisely 
"  we  must  keep  near  to  the  common  people."  Power 
being  in  the  people,  that  they  may  use  it  dis- 
creetly, our  first  duty  is  to  provide  proper  educa- 
tion. A  distinguished  historian  has  said  :  "  We 
have  two  educations, —  one  fi'om  teachers,  the  other 
we  give  ourselves."  The  last  is  the  principal 
education  of  the  masses.  They  acquire  it  by  con- 
tact with  the  world,  take  much  of  it  in,  as  it  were, 
through  the  pores.  Is  it  not  impoi'tant,  then,  that 
men  claiming  to  be  educated  should  be  able  to 
impart  to  the  people  information  upon  subjects 
vitally  aifecting  theii'  well-being,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community?  The  younger 
generation  should  be  especially  educated  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

Frederick  the  Great  said  to  his  son's  tutor: 
"  ISTot  too  much  of  the  classics,  but  thoroughly 
educate  in  the  history  of  European  nations  for 
the  last  one  hundred  years." 

Yet  book-learning  is  not  everything.  Ask  the 
judges  of  our  courts,  who,  in  their  turn,  hold  the 
criminal  terms,  Who  are  the  criminals, — the  immi- 
grants of  the  first  generation,  possessed  of  little 
book    learning?  —  and   they  will    answer:   ]N"o,   the 
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generation    born    upon    the    soil,   having    had    the 
advantages,    to    a    certain    extent,    of    our    piiblic 
scliools.     It   is  not  my  province   to  criticise;  I  call 
attention   to    results.      But    can    any  thinking   man 
hope    to    maintain    a    government    dependent    upon 
the  votes  of  the  people,  if,  in  the  system  of  edu- 
cation, the    youth    receives    no    moral   training?     I 
believe,   with   Thomas    a  Kempis,    '^  It  is  better  to 
feel  compunction  than  know  the  definition  thereof." 
Fellow-citizens,    I   have    endeavored    to     call    at- 
tention  to  the    remarkable   growth  of  our  cduntry, 
to    the    strength    and    weakness     of    our    form    of 
government.     I  think  the    candid  critic  will    admit, 
after   a   careful    survey    of  the   history    of  the   last 
century,    that   this    government   of    the   people    has 
many    advantages     for    our     country   over    that    of 
any   other   form     in    the   world.     We    are    now,    in 
Massachusetts,   2,000,000    of    people.     During    the 
last   forty    years    a   great   change    has    taken   place 
in    the  character  of  our  population.     In  1840  only 
34,31i^    of    the    population    were    of    foreign     birth. 
In   1880    there    were   443,402    persons   of    foreign 
birth,     and,     reckoning     those    of     the    first     and 
second     generations     born     upon    the    soil,     I    am 
sure   that    I    do    not    exaggerate,    when    I     state 
that   half  the  population  of  this  State  to-day  does 
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not  trace  its  origin  to  Puritan  ancestry,  but  are 
of  a  later  emigration.  One  of  our  first  duties 
is  to  assimilate  our  population.  "We  live  under 
a  government  where  majorities  rule.  This  fact 
we  must  recognize.  If  any  cherish  the  delusion 
that  any  class  or  body  have  an  hereditary  right 
to  govern,  that  delusion  must  be  abandoned. 
Demagogues  and  self-seekers  must  be  ruthlessly 
crushed.  I^o  man  has  a  right  to  claim  recognition 
or  public  office  for  what  he  has  achieved  in 
some  other  land,  before  he  became  an  American 
citizen.  Merit,  fitness,  and  fidelity  to  the  re- 
public should  be  the  test,  and  we  cannot  too 
severely  condemn  those  who  oppose  men  emi- 
nently qualified  because  of  their  race  or  religion. 
True  statesmanship  seeks  the  unity  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  ought  not  to 
feel  discouraged  if  in  our  legislative  bodies  some 
men  have  been  corrupted  by  the  use  of  money, 
and  have  proved  false  to  their  oaths  and  to  their 
trust.  "We  do  not  forget  that  Louis  XIV.  had 
the  courtiers  of  King  James  under  his  pay;  that 
Lord  Bacon  disgraced  his  high  office  by  accept- 
ing a  bribe;  that  the  noble  government  of  Eng- 
land has  not  hesitated  in  any  emergency  to  buy 
governors,   parliaments,   and    provincial    assemblies 
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at  wholesale.  Despair  not;  there  is  in  our 
country  a  strong  undercurrent  of  virtue,  and  a 
growing  public  sentiment,  that  inspires  us  with 
faith  that  the  people  are  being  aroused  to  that 
proper  public  spirit  which  will  insure  the  per- 
petuity of  our  institvitions.  And  now,  fellow- 
citizens,  on  this  day  of  days,  let  us  not  depart 
from  this  place  without  a  grateful  appreciation 
of  what  we  owe  to  Almighty  God  for  the  bless- 
ings and  benefits  bestowed  upon  us;  and  when 
we  reflect  that  throughout  this  great  country 
fifty-five  millions  of  people  are  rejoicing  with  us 
for  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  which 
they  enjoy,  there  should  come  to  us  a  solemn 
reminder  of  the  duties  which  have  devolved 
upon  us  as  citizens  of  the  Republic.  "I  have 
an  ambition,"  says  Lord  Chatham:  "it  is  the 
ambition  of  delivering  to  my  posterity  those 
rights  of  freedom  which  I  have  inherited  from 
my  ancestors."  Such  an  ambition  should  be  ours. 
We  can  never  pay  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  gen- 
erations that  have  preceded  us,  but  the  genera- 
tions to  come  will  hold  us  responsible  for  the 
sacred  trust  delegated  to  our  keeping.  If  we 
desu-e  to  honor  the  memory  of  those  men  who 
in   the    first    epoch    won    the    great    charter,    and 
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made  possible  the  next  great  epoch  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  let  us  cherish  self- 
government,  remembering  that  self-government 
politically  depends  upon  self-government  person- 
ally. Let  us  recall  to-day,  with  grateful  hearts, 
the  memories  of  the  soldiers  and  statesmen  of 
the  Revolution,  who  perilled  so  much  for  the  idea 
which  this  day  commemorates  ;  nor  should  we 
be  unmindful  of  the  country  of  Lafayette,  De 
Grasse,  and  Rochambeau,  that  came  so  gener- 
ously to  our  assistance  and  made  our  victory 
certain. 

And  while  to-day  we  cherish  the  memory  of 
the  men  of  the  Revolution  we  will  not  forget 
those  heroes  of  the  second  war  for  the  Union. 
"We  rejoice  that  human  bondage  no  longer  exists 
in  all  our  territory;  and,  now  that  the  civil  war 
is  long  over,  we  forget  all  that  is  gloomy  and 
terrible  in  our  history,  for  we  are  assured  that, 
in  the  sympathy  that  we  feel  for  the  commander 
of  the  Union  armies  in  his  great  afiiiction,  the 
sorrow  is  as  genuine  on  the  southern  as  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  we  realize 
once  more  that  we  are  Americans  all.  So  long 
as  we  cherish  and  honor  the  names  of  Wash- 
ington,  Adams,   Jefferson,    and    Lincoln,   and    the 
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principles  which  their  hves  exemplified,  the  Amer- 
ican Union  is  secure,  and  there  will  arise  from 
the  hearth-stones  of  a  grateful,  happy  people, 
on  each  succeeding  Fourth  day  of  July,  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun  and  the  going  down  thereof, 
an  earnest,  heart-felt  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise,  and  far  above  the  sounds  of  other  rejoic- 
ings, the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  booming  of 
cannon,  will  be  heard  the  fervent  exclamations: 
God  preserve  to  us  the  heritage  of  the  fathers! 
God   save   the   American    Union! 
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Fellow-Couktrymen  :  — 

This  province  began  it:  I  might  say  this  town,  for  here 
the   arch-rebels  formed   their   schemes   long   ago. 

This  is  the  tribute  of  General  Gage,  one  of  our 
early  governors,  to  the  responsible  conspirators  for 
American  independence. 

With  what  reverence,  yet  what  exultation  ; 
with  what  gratitude,  yet  what  joy,  should  we 
celebrate  this  festival!  We  who  daily  tread  where 
Adams,  the  "  chief  incendiary,"  poured  his  patriotic 
fire  into  the  hearts  of  men;  where  Hancock  laid 
his  ease  and  fortune  upon  the  altar  of  liberty; 
where  Quincy  impetuously  forestalled  the  bitter 
struggle,  and  Warren  courted  his  martyrdom;  we 
who  move  under  the  walls  of  Faneuil  Hall,  the 
Old  South,  and  the  old  State  House,  which  first 
resounded  with  the  imperious  calls  of  independ- 
ence,—  we  should  deem  it  no  mere  form  to  gather 
here.  There  is  no  spot  on  earth  where  the  God 
of  nations  may  demand  account  of  a  higher 
stewardship. 
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And  to  this  day  with  what  promise  and  por- 
tent Heaven  has  pointed!  On  this  day  Adams 
and  Jefferson,  united  on  earth  in  freedom's  ser- 
vice,  together    answered   the    eternal    summons. 

Was  it  not  a  gracious  monition  that  the  hands 
which  moulded  could  not  perpetuate,  and  that  the 
foundations  built  by  the  fathers  must  ever  be 
renewed  by  the  patriotism  of  the  children?  On 
this  day  the  heavenly  sign  appeared  above  the 
red  fields  of  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg;  the 
anniversary  was  heavy  with  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  the  agonized  cries  of  the  bereaved. 
Oh,  glorious  sacrifice,  which  bought  that  day 
the   promise    that   the   union   was   to    live  ! 

"  With  your  lives,"  said  the  God  of  battles, 
"  shall   ye   keep    the    ark   of  liberty." 

If  we  be  now  in  the  presence  of  those  pa- 
triots whose  toil,  devotion,  and  blood  consecrated 
this  institution;  if  it  be  vouchsafed  to  them  who 
founded  to  watch  ovej'  it,  what  account  shall 
we  here  give  of  the  keeping  of  their  sacred 
heritage?  Each  may  answer  for  himself.  Let 
him  recount  the  hours  which  he  has  given  to 
his  country;  let  him  relate  the  works  he  has 
done,  the  duties  performed,  the  sacrifices  made, 
the  obloquy  borne,  the  truths  championed,  the 
dangers   courted.     How  pitiable  is    our    confession! 
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And  yet,  indeed,  this  day  is  set  apart  not  alone 
for  thanksgiving,  but  that  we  may  renew  our 
obligations,  and  pledge  anew  fealty  and  devo- 
tion to  our  country.  Let  us  do  it,  solemnly, 
before    God,    now   and   here. 

Since  last  we  celebrated  this  day  the  tears  of 
the  nation  have  not  been  spared.  Many  who 
were  a  part  of  our  breathing  present  have  been 
anchored  in  the  dead  past.  Let  us  not  forget 
their  virtues.  Him,  who  bore  up  the  Union  like 
an  Atlas,  and  on  whom  the  highest  honors  of  a 
grateful  Republic  have  descended;  the  warrior 
who  fought  for  peace,  who  conquered  to  forgive, 
let  us  not  forget.  Let  us  wreathe  two  garlands 
of  a  nation's  gratitude,  and  lay  them  this  day 
upon  the  graves  of  the  imperators  of  freedom, — 
Washington   and   Grant. 

Within  a  few  months  it  pleased  God  to  call 
to  himself  four  men  who  had  been  candidates 
for  our  chief  magistracy,  and  three  of  them 
leading  figures  in  the  war  of  the  Eebellion,  — 
MeClellan,  the  upright  man,  the  loyal  soldier- 
Seymour,  the  sturdy  citizen,  the  spotless  states- 
man; Hancock,  the  majestic  patriot,  whose  life 
was  lived,  whose  blood  was  shed,  for  the  Union; 
and  Grant,  the  idol  of  the  nation.  These  are 
now    of    the    past,    and   with    them    may  the    sad 
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discord  which  they  allayed  pass  into  the  grave; 
the  lesson  of  their  work,  rooted  in  their  resting- 
places,  will  bud  and  blossom  with  the  seasons, 
and  its  leaves  Avill  whisper   the    promise   of  peace. 

And  let  ns  not  forget  those  yet  among  ns  who 
have  borne  onr  burdens :  to  him  who  last  filled  with 
dignity,  and  left  with  honor,  the  presidential  chair, 
who  noAV  endures  lingering  sickness;  to  him  who 
has  had  guard  and  guidance  of  our  national 
treasury,  whose  rugged  strength  went  out  in 
restless  service  to  the  people,  till  he  was  stricken 
at  his  post,  —  to  all  who  suffer  for  faithful  public 
service,  in  war  and  in  peace,  let  our  gratitude 
and   sympathy   be   now  extended. 

But  before  this  day  is  done  not  only  must  our 
praise  and  gratitude  have  been  spoken  for  bygone 
deeds  and  men,  we  must  search  ourselves  in 
solemn  retrospect,  and,  learning  and  unlearning 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  seek  for  new  light  upon 
duties  to  come.  This  is  a  time  when  we  may 
lay  aside  our  differences,  our  animosities,  party 
ties,    and    sectional  prejudices. 

"What  is  this?  Animosities,  party  ties,  and  sec- 
tional prejudices,  —  these  among  the  heirs  of  liberty, 
brothers,  children  of  the  Union?  And  are  they 
to  be  taken  up  again ?  Alas,  yes!  To-morrow  there 
will    be   frowns,    jealousy,    injustice,    in   this    family 
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which  now  unites  in  common  thanksgiving  and 
devotion.  Here,  indeed,  is  subject  for  our  intro- 
spection; let  us  give  it  our  thought  while  we 
may,    for   the    morrow   comes    soon. 

"When  the  Father  of  our  country  laid  down  his 
mantle,  he  spoke  words  of  warning  and  advice  to 
his  countrymen.  Listen  to  these  sentences  of 
Washington    in   his    farewell    address:  — 

All  combinations  and  associations,  under  whatever  plausible 
character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  counteract, 
or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  action  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  are  of  fatal  tendency.  The}'  serve  to  organize 
faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary  force;  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation  the  will  of 
a  party,  often  a  small,  but  artful  and  enterprising,  minority  of 
the  community ;  and,  according  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of 
different  parties,  to  make  the  public  administration  the  mirror 
of  the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather 
than  the  organ  of  consistent  and  wliolesome  plans,  digested 
by  common  counsels,  and  modified  by  mutual  interests.  The 
alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened  by 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  natural  to  party  dissension,  which,  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid 
enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  It  serves  always 
to  distract  the  public  councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  ad- 
ministration. It  agitates  the  community  with  ill-founded  jeal- 
ousies and  false  alarms ;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another,  foments  occasionally  riot  and  insurrection. 
Let  me  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  the 
baneful    effects    of   the    spirit  of  party. 
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Fellow-countrymen,  have  we  heeded  this  warn- 
ing? Have  we  not,  indeed,  suffered  each  and  all 
the  I'esults  foretold   in    these    prophetic  words? 

It  need  not  be  questioned  that  the  organization 
of  public  opinion  is  necessary,  and  political  parties 
in  our  land  have  had  in  turn  their  mission  and 
justification.  But  even  a  dazzling  history  should 
not  blind  us  to  their  errors  and  excesses. 

There  are  pillars  of  our  Republic  which  must 
be  kept  sacred;  with  new  plans,  new  structures, 
new  beauties,  these  must  be  preserved.  There  is 
nothing  at  last  gained  which  violates  the  integ- 
rity of  the  ballot,  degrades  public  virtue,  or 
weakens  the  control  of  the  people  over  their 
government. 

Have  parties  protected  the  ballot? 

The  second  century  of  Independence  opened 
upon  the  most  painful  sight  which  freedom  has 
yet  witnessed,  —  the  election  of  a  great  people  was 
offered  by  rascally  officials  in  open  market,  and 
two  political  parties  were  bidding  and  bartei'ing 
for  its  purchase;  again  and  again,  in  cities  and 
States,  the  voice  of  the  majority  has  been  sup- 
pressed by  fraud  and  violence;  with  technicality, 
concealment,  bribery,  perjury,  and  force  have  parties 
overridden  the  expressed  will  of  the  people.  We 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  Legis- 
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latures    to    ignore     returns,    and     settle    contested 
elections   by   party   vote. 

And  yet  treason  itself  is  hardly  more  threaten- 
ing to  our  republic  than  this  crime,  which  goes 
unpunished  in  our  midst,  and  is  even  committed 
by    mutual   consent. 

What  deadly  torpor  is  upon  us  that  we  should 
tolerate  it?  And,  if  parties  practise  it,  should 
they  not  die  a  thousand  deaths  before  we  par- 
don  the    offence? 

Have   parties  promoted   public   virtue? 

Let  us  not  recount  the  gigantic  robberies  with 
which  our  politics  has  been  shamed,  —  the  canal 
ring,  the  Tweed  regime,  the  whiskey  ring,  the 
Star  Route  frauds,  the  corruption  of  legislators, 
judges,  and  cabinet  officers,  the  repudiation  of 
public  debts:  the  awful  record  cannot  be  effaced. 
But  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  an  old  story.  How 
old  are  the  indictments  of  a  Board  of  Aldermen 
in  our  metropolis  for  receiving  bribes?  How  old 
the  corrupt  sales  of  franchises  in  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  and  the  charges  of  wholesale  bribery 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana?  How  old  is  our  Fisher- 
Hill    disgrace?       iSTay,    these    things    are    in     our 

midst. 

Has  the  responsibility  of  the  government  to  the 
people   been   maintained? 
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We  have  seen  a  helpless  minority  in  the  South 
ridden  and  despoiled  by  unprincipled  servants  of 
the  government;  gross  frauds  in  the  departments 
and  in  Congress  condoned  and  concealed  in  re- 
ports of  partisan  committees;  great  criminals 
untried  or  acquitted,  and  frauds  upon  the  ballot 
unpunished.  And  all  these  wrongs,  hateful  as  they 
are  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  have 
had   the    shield    or   palliation   of    party    power. 

A  single  one  of  the  great  scandals  in  our 
public  service  would  have  shaken  the  govern- 
ments of  England,  France,  or  Germany,  to  their 
foundations.  Is  corniption,  then,  an  incident  of 
freedom?  Perish  the  thought.  Yet,  if  it  has  foisted 
itself  upon  the  country,  a  great  duty  lies  before 
us.  This  is  the  one  reproach  upon  our  govern- 
ment. Till  it  is  made  a  shame  the  Republic  is 
not   a  success. 

Fellow-citizens,  these  evils  are  rooted  not  in 
the  immorality  of  the  nation,  but  in  a  system  of 
party  management,  which  is  foreign  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  democracy,  and  which  has  impercep- 
tibly usurped  the  free  will  of  the  people.  "While 
political  parties  should  be  in  our  Republic  the 
tools  of  the  people,  they  have  become  its  masters. 
It  is  difficult  to  expose  the  methods  by  which 
this    end    has   been   reached,  because   they  have   so 
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long  been  part  of  our  political  life  that  they 
seem  familiar  and  harmless;  but,  in  truth,  we 
shall  find  that  popular  elections  have  been  too 
often  the  puppet-shows  of  politicians  rather  than 
the  Olympics  of  the  Kepublic.  The  usurpation  has 
been   none    the    less  real    that  it  has  been  gradual. 

At  about  the  coming  in  of  this  century  Aaron 
Burr  conceived  this  new  plan  of  political  or- 
ganization, —  the  people  are  to  be  managed  by 
the  same  rules  of  discij)line  as  the  soldiers  of  an 
army;  a  few  leaders  are  to  think  for  the  masses, 
and  the  latter  are  to  implicitly  follow  their  leaders. 
When,  later,  it  was  proclaimed  that  "  to  the  victor 
belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  "  the  plan  of  warfare 
was   complete. 

Its  basis  of  action  is  to  control  the  caucus.  At 
its  threshold  the  citizen  must  put  himself  under 
command,  and  pledge  himself  to  support  its  action. 
But  its  action  is  skilfully  controlled  by  the  mana- 
gers,  and  the  pledge  is  to  do  their  will. 

The  perversion  of  the  deliberative  and  advisory 
character  of  primary  meetings,  by  stipulating  loyalty 
to  its  decrees,  is  the  basal  sham  of  party  discipline. 
It  is  extended  to  conventions,  and  with  like  rigor 
the  party  caucus,  in  more  majestic  shape,  extorts  the 
promise  of  conformity  even  from  legislative  assem- 
blies   and    executive   officers. 
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The  helpless  citizen  soon  abandons  the  caucus  to 
its  owners,  and  thus  delivers  into  their  hands  the 
whole  machinery  of  politics.  And  the  caucus  is 
easily  controlled:  money  buys  the  service  of  the 
grog-shop  and  the  needy,  and  secures  purchasable 
voters;  honors  lure  the  ambitious,  and  the  bribe  of 
power  engages  a  multitude  of  corporals  in  this  army 
of  discipline. 

The  successful  party  enlists  wealth  and  influence; 
monopoly  must  purchase  its  protection  and  wrong 
must  secure  immunity. 

But  over  and  above  these  inducements  is  the 
dispensation  of  patronage.  The  offices  shall  be 
pliuidered  from  the  people,  to  whom  they  belong. 
This  is  no  secret  :  it  is  openly  jDroclaimed.  The 
offices  are  no  longer  to  be  places  of  tinist,  but 
the  spoils  of  war.  Oh,  shameless  presumption, 
which  jjuts  upon  the  peaceful  service  of  a  Republic 
the    laws    of  pillage   and   rapine  ! 

Hear  the  words  of  a  Massachusetts  statesman 
upon    the    floor  of  Congress:  — 

I  have  heard  in  the  highest  places  the  shameless  doctrine 
avowed,  by  men  grown  old  in  public  office,  that  the  true 
way  by  which  power  should  be  gained  in  the  Republic  is  to 
bribe  the  people  with  the  oflices  created  for  their  service ; 
and  the  true  end  for  which  it  should  be  used,  when  gained, 
is  the  promotion  of  selfish  ambition,  and  the  gratification  of 
personal   revenge. 
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Nor  have  the  statesmen  of  earlier  days  been 
silent   upon   this   evil. 

Quincy,  Randolph,  Clay,  and  Calhoun  inveighed 
against  it,  and  Webster  thundered  against  it  in 
these   words:  — 

It  is  the  use  of  the  power  of  patronage  ;  it  is  the  universal 
giving  and  taking  away  of  all  place  and  ofHce,  for  reasons  no  way 
connected  with  the  public  service,  or  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
laws  ;  it  is  this  which  threatens  with  overthrow  the  true  principles 
of  government. 

A  numerous  and  well-disciplined  corps  of  office-holders,  acting 
with  activity  and  zeal,  and  with  incredible  union  of  purpose,  is 
attempting  to  seize  on  the  strong  posts,  and  to  control  effectually 
the  expression  of  the  public  will. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  principle  is  vicious  ;  it  is  destructive  and 
ruinous  :  and,  whether  it  produces  its  work  of  disunion  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  it  must  produce  it  in  the  end. 

At  last  political  warfare  has  secured  a  standing 
army.  But  the  conscription  of  this  soldiery  now 
becomes  the  most  delicate  and  important  duty;  this 
must  be  secured  to  the  politicians.  To  this  end 
the    appointing   power   is   invaded. 

Legislators  demand  the  power  of  appointment. 
Senatorial  courtesy  subverts  the  constitution  ;  and 
we  have  even  seen  senators  resign  their  offices  be- 
cause the  Executive  would  not  perform  his  con- 
stitutional   duty    at   their    dictation. 
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Legislators  create  oflaces  to  supply  party  de- 
mands, and  raise  salaries  to  supply  party  funds. 
The  holders  of  office  know  that  the  politicians,  and 
not  the  people,  are  their  masters.  At  their  bidding 
they  overrun  caucuses  and  conventions;  they  con- 
tribute and  distribute  bribes;  they  cajole  the  weak 
and  threaten  the  strong;  the  public  buildings  be- 
come the  barracks  and  fortresses  of  party  warfare ; 
mean  men  are  not  wanting  for  mean  business, 
criminals  for  crime;  the  holy  ballot-box  is  even 
defiled.  Political  patronage  and  corruption  seem 
so  unlike  that  they  are  not  recognized  as  twin- 
brothers.  Yet  what  protection  has  the  public 
treasury  from  dishonest  politicians,  if  the  public 
servants  are  their  tools?  May  not,  indeed,  the 
conspirators  themselves  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  department  they  would  despoil?  At  least 
exposure  is  but  little  to  be  feared  when  all  the 
guardians  of  the  public  trusts  are  &t  the  mercy 
of  those    who  violate    them. 

But  to  this  great  engine  for  national  control 
the  spoils  of  a  nation  do  not  suffice;  the  patron- 
age of  State,  county,  town,  and  village  is  poured 
into  the  hopper,   and  no  place  of  honor  escapes  it. 

That  national  politics  have  usurped  town  and 
city  elections  is  not  an  unnatural  consequence  of 
the    scheme    of    controlling  the  popular   will.     The 
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frequency  of  elections  gives  better  opportunity  for 
party  discipline,  and  there  are  rich  rewards  in 
offices   and   contracts. 

Parties  have  built  a  broad  and  smooth  high- 
way to  success,  Avhich  is  open  to  the  wire-puller, 
the  boss,  the  striker,  the  demagogue, —  any  one 
who  will  bring   votes    and    yield   to   the    discipline. 

The  statesman  and  independent,  who  do  not 
like  this  company,  may  stumble  in  the  rough  and 
solitary  by-ways. 

But  there  is  not  alone  the  reward  of  loyalty, 
but  the  punishment  of  treason.  Abuse  and  cal- 
umny, jeers  and  scoffs,  follow  the  deserter,  not 
only  into  public,  but  private  and  professional, 
life.  I^o  one  knows  the  relentlessness  of  this 
persecution  who    has   not   suffered   from   it. 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  system  does 
not  produce  statesmen,  that  the  name  of  politi- 
cian is  a  reproach,  that  talent  shrinks  from  public 
life,  that  legislators  are  cowardly,  and  that  the 
people  feel  helpless  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
enjoy  the  protection  of  political  parties.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  sunk 
in  the    furor  of  party   zeal. 

"If  at  any  time,"  said  a  United  States  senator 
to  a  graduating  class,  "you  find  your  party  con- 
trolled by  disreputable   methods    and   with   corrupt 
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men  in  its  management,  do  not  abandon  it,  and 
seek  to  defeat  it  by  going  over  to  the  opposi- 
tion." 

Though  after  defeat  in  the  party  you  must 
support  the  successful  candidate,  the  logic  fails 
when  the  people  have  defeated  the  party's  can- 
didate. It  then  becomes  your  duty  to  doubt  his 
virtues  and  his  motives,  and  sneer  at  his  preten- 
sions to  reform.  Is  it  not  clear  that  it  will  be 
dangerous  to  allow  him  to  acquit  himself  credit- 
ably? 

Can  any  one  be  so  faithful  to  his  trust  that  he 
will  not  be  shamed  by  a  slanderous  party  press? 
ISTot  even  the  President  is  to  be  shielded  ;  even 
here  patriotism  and  national  pride  shall  not  suf- 
fice. For  he  is  only  the  head  of  a  successful 
faction.  Is  this  an  exaggeration  ?  Even  now, 
when  the  whole  world,  with  jealous  or  with 
friendly  eye,  looks  to  the  President  of  the 
nation  as  the  standard  and  personification  of 
the  national  character,  baffled  partisanship  de- 
mands, even  on  this  anniversary  of  Independence, 
that  we  shall  not  point  with  joy  and  pride  to 
the  manliness,  the  independence,  the  candor,  fear- 
lessness, ability,  devotion,  honesty,  and  untiring 
patriotism  of  the  present  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United   States. 
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To  quote  once  more:  "The  best  results  in  the 
operation  of  a  government,  wherein  every  citi- 
zen has  a  share,  largely  depend  upon  a  proper 
limitation  of  purely  partisan  zeal  and  effort,  and 
a  correct  appreciation  of  the  time  when  the  heat 
of  the  partisan  should  be  merged  in  the  patri- 
otism   of  the    citizen."     Signed,    Grover    Cleveland. 

We  need  not  to  recall  how  sectional  prejudice 
has  been  kept  alive  for  political  purposes  ;  we 
know  how  party  rancor  has  set  neighbor  against 
neighbor ;  we  have  heard  that  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  one-half  the  people  to  destroy  our  indus- 
tries, to  despoil  the  public  service,  to  indemnify 
rebels   and   oppress   a  helpless   race. 

Thank  Heaven,  we  need  no  longer  doubt  that 
our  countrymen  are  fit  to  govern,  into  whatever 
factions  they  may  separate,  or  imder  whatever 
name   they   may   combine  ! 

Let   there   be   no    misunderstanding. 

Parties,  as  representatives  of  economic  and  social 
principles,  are  to  be  desired,  —  they  are  inevitable 
in  a  healthy  political  condition;  but  parties  ruled 
by  military  law  are  not  adapted  for  the  peaceful 
service  of  a  Republic;  they  destroy  public  and 
private  harmony,  lower  the  standard  of  public 
morals,  and  substitute  the  schemes  of  politicians 
for   the    will   of   the   people.      Instead   of   rational 
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organized  ,  representatives  of  a  healthy  pnblic 
opinion  we  have  seen  parties  which  aim  at  power 
without  statesmanship;  which  have  ambition  with- 
out a  policy;  which  encourage  sectionalism,  pro- 
mote private  and  public  dishonesty;  which  will  not 
reform  or  be  reformed;  which  are  organizations 
with  no  soul  or  conscience;  which  are  mere  intelli- 
gence oflBces  for  the  servants  of  the  nation. 

There  is  an  institution,  which  is  purely  demo- 
cratic, which  was  the  mainspring  of  American 
Independence.  It  is  the  town-meeting.  We,  of 
I^^ew  England,  know  that  corruption  has  not  yet 
polluted  it.  We  discuss,  we  plan,  we  arrive 
at  conclusions,  —  mistaken  at  times,  but,  in  the 
main,  right.  The  leaders,  who  make  promises 
in  town-meeting,  must  redeem  them  or  abdicate. 

Compare  the  rule  of  the  people  with  the  reign 
of  party. 

The  last  Congress  ojoened,  unanimously  pledged 
by  open  promises  to  the  people  to  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  tariff,  honest  currency,  and  a  reform 
of  the    civil    service. 

Its  policy  upon  the  tariff  has  been  to  do 
nothing,  not  even  to  debate;  upon  the  silver  ques- 
tion, to  do  nothing.  Civil-service  reform  they 
have  kissed  upon  the  forehead  and  stabbed  under 
the    ribs  ;    but   the    policy   is    still    to    do    nothing. 
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Nothing,    though     multiplied     a    million   times,   is 
still    nothing. 

Such  is  the  product  of  party  discipline  upon 
our  national  Legislature  ;  the  woof  of  legislation 
is  spun  into  the  pai'ty  warp,  and  legislators  are 
measured  by  their  party  service  ;  a  brave  people 
is  represented  by  timid  men.  Party  platforms  are 
a  sham;  the  party's  promise  to  you  is  worthless 
while  your  pi'omise  to  the  party  must  be  re- 
deemed, even  to  the  limit  of  supporting  unprin- 
cipled  men    for   office. 

The  charge  that  the  American  peojjle  is  as 
faithless  as  the  pai'ties  in  which  they  combine, 
is  not  true.  They  want  honesty,  they  want  true 
leadership,  they  want  independence  and  manly 
courage.  You,  Mr.  Mayor,  have  known  how 
lavishly  the  votes  of  the  people  are  poured  upon 
the  man  who  has  the  will  and  the  courage  to  do 
the    right. 

At  last  let  ambition  learn  the  lesson  of 
Carlyle :  — 

Nothiug  is  at  last  sacred  but  the  integrity  of  your  own 
mind.  Absolve  you  to  yourself,  and  j'ou  shall  have  the 
suffrage    of  the    world. 

The  problem  of  to-day  is  to  cure  these  evils;  to 
bring  the  government  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
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people;  to  reestablish  direct  relations  between  the 
voter  and  the  laws;  to  recreate  direct  responsibility 
of  the  agents  of  government  at  the  public  forum. 
It  is  a  process  of  removing  those  "who  impudently 
stand  between  the  people  and  their  government." 
Until  existing  parties  shall  promote  this  end  the 
instrument  to  secure  it  must  be  independent 
deliberations,  independent  nominations,  and  inde- 
pendent votes.  To  this  end  the  price  of  public 
honors  should  be  untiring  and  single  devotion  to 
the  public  service,  and  to  this  end  all  venal 
motives  should  be  removed  from  the  path  of  politi- 
cal ambition.  The  caucus  is  not  our  master,  but 
our  servant;  parties  are  form,  and  not  substance; 
they  may  go  out  to-morrow,  and  not  an  atom 
of  our  institutions  be  lost;  if  they  tyrannize,  let 
us  form  new  ones  fit  for  freemen  ;  if  our  public 
men  can  only  follow  and  obey,  let  us  elect  those 
who  will  lead  and  despise  dictation  ;  but,  above 
all,  let  us  make  corruption   a  deadly   sin. 

Fellow-countrymen,  let  us  not  forget  that  to  us 
God  has  intrusted  the  great  problem  of  manhood 
government;  that,  as  we  preserve  and  safeguard 
that  which  the  bravery,  the  wisdom,  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  our  fathers  gave  us,  so  shall  in  future 
days  our  names  be  blessed  or  accursed.  Time  was 
when  upon  a  single  head  descended  the  gratitude 
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or  reproaches  of  mankind;  now  upon  the  fidelity 
and  watchful  care  of  each  of  us  rests  the  destiny 
of  a  nation;  none  so  humble  that  his  voice  may 
not  be  heard,  no  hand  so  weak  that  its  blow  may 
not  be  felt.  From  the  throbbing  of  your  heart 
comes  the  Eepublic's  mighty  pulse.  The  sword  of 
liberty  is  grasped  by  a  million  hands.  Be  watch- 
ful, be  fearless,  be  vigilant  unto  the  end  ! 
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In   Boakd   of   Aldermen,  July  5,  1887. 

Ordered,  That  the  thanks  of  the  City  Council  be 
expressed  to  John  E.  Fitzgerald  for  the  Oration  de- 
livered by  him  before  the  city  authorities  on  the  fourth 
instant,  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and  elev- 
enth anniversary  of  American  Independence,  and  that  he 
be    requested   to  furnish   a    copy   thereof    for   publication. 

Passed    unanimously.       Sent    down    for    concurrence. 
PATRICK   J.    DONOVAN, 

Chairkian. 

In   Common   Council,  July  7,  1887. 

Concurred   unanimously. 

D.   F.    BARRY, 

President. 


Approved   July   9,    1887. 


HUGH   O'BRIEN, 

Mayor. 
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ORATION, 


Mr.   Mayor  and   CrTizEws   op   Boston:  — 

To  uphold  a  time-honored  custom,  to  revive  the 
memories  of  this  day,  sacred  to  American  liberty, 
to  listen  to  the  reading  of  a  document  which 
seems  to  be  the  divinely-inspired  declaration  of 
a  people's  rights,  and  to  draw  patriotic  lessons 
from  the  same,  are  the  purposes  for  which  you 
are  assembled  here  this  Fourth  of  July  morning. 
This  is  the  day  of  days  in  our  Republic.  On 
this  day  liberty  was  born  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent;  on  this  day  tyranny  was  strangled. 
On  this  day  the  Colonies  ceased  to  be  circum- 
scribed by  a  monarch's  crown,  and  by  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  .  proclaimed  themselves  a 
free  nation  to  the  whole  world,  and  substituted 
the  rule  of  the  people  for  the  reign  of  kings 
and  queens.  This  day  to  the  patriotic  American 
citizen  brings  up  the  memories  of  one  himdred 
and  eleven  years  ago,  and  the  years  of  suffering, 
privation,  and  self-sacrifice  that   followed,  to   build 
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this  free  Republic  —  yes,  and  it  brings  to  mind 
the  foui-  long  years  of  war  and  sorrow  endured 
so  heroically  in  our  own  day  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  that  Union  whose  birth  we  celebrate 
to-day  ;  and  if  Bunker  Hill,  and  Lexington,  and 
Saratoga,  and  Yalley  Forge,  and  Yorktown  are 
remembered  with  patriotic  feeling,  so  also  are 
Sumter,  and  Fredericksburg,  and  Gettysburg,  and 
Appomattox,  and  the  patriotic  emotions  that  fill 
the  heart  are  all  the  deeper  because  of  the  terri- 
ble sacrifices  that  have  made  this  day's  celebration 
a  possibility.  The  hosts  that  went  out  to  die 
that  the  Union  might  live  are  with  us  again  to- 
day. But  yesterday  with  patriotic  tenderness  and 
a  de  iprofundis  in  the  heart,  the  sweet  flowers 
of  spring  were  strewn  on  their  graves  —  to-day 
we  sing  a  Te  Deum,  because  in  their  deaths  the 
Union  and  Independence  proclaimed  on  this  day 
are  preserved  forever.  Thank  God  !  the  war  and 
its  bitter  animosities  have  passed  away  forever  ! 
We  were  forcibly  reminded  of  that  fact  on  the 
17th  of  June  last,  when  the  men  who  Avore  the 
blue  and  the  gray  marched  oiir  streets  as  brothers 
and  friends  in  patriotic  pilgrimage  to  historic 
Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Union  and  Confederate 
soldier  aUke  clasped  hands  and  hearts,  as  the  sons 
of  a   common  mother,  as  their  fathers   did   a   cen- 
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tury  before,  when  Virginia  and  Massachusetts 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  liberty,  and  against 
British  oppression.  The  war  for  the  Union  is 
only  remembered  to-day  not  to  excite  sectional 
animosity,  but  to  exhibit  to  the  world,  in  the 
valor  and  daring  of  the  Union  and  Confedei-ate 
soldier  alike,  the  pluck,  the  grit,  and  the  noble 
self-sacrifice  of  the  American  citizen  in  fiehting- 
for   the    right    as    he    saw  it. 

This  Fourth  of  July's  morning  sun  shines  on 
a  united  people  JS^orth  and  South.  Time  has 
healed  the  enmities  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  to-day,  as  when  the  Colonies  proclaimed 
liberty  to  the  world,  and  were  welded  into  a  huge 
thunderbolt  and  flung  in  the  face  of  George  III. 
—  to-day,  as  on  that  day,  ''  like  the  spark  of 
unseen  fire  that  runs  along  the  magic  wire," 
from  home  to  home,  from  heart  to  heart,  in  every 
section  of  the  Republic  —  J^orth,  Sonth,  East. 
and  West  —  in  sweet  and  harmonious  accord,  a 
patriotic  prayer  is  offered  up  by  more  than  sixty 
millions  of  people  for  the  preservation  of  a  re- 
united land,  a  common  flag,  and  a  common  destiny 
forever    and    aye. 

The  history  of  the  revolutionary  period  which 
we  this  day  celebrate,  and  of  the  men  who  figured 
in    it,    is    familiar    to    every    school-boy,    while   the 
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principles  for  which  they  fought  and  the  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  as  a  guide  in  determin- 
ing our  political  duties  as  citizens  are  too  apt  to 
be  over-looked  or  forgotten  in  the  bitterness  of 
personal  or  paity  strife,  and  as  in  the  Christian 
churches  the  festival  days  of  saints  are  celebrated 
that  their  virtues  may  be  imitated,  so  the  decla- 
ration of  the  fathers  of  this  Kepublic  is  yearly 
celebrated  that  we  may  cherish  the  principles  of 
local  self-government,  the  hatred  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  and  the  belief  in  the  people  and  theii* 
capacity  to  correct  their  own  judgments  and  de- 
cisions, which  characterized  the  men  who  this  day 
proclaimed  independence  and  gave  us  a  free  Repub- 
lic. We  have  little  trouble  in  determining  our 
course  as  citizens  when  the  Republic  requires  men 
to  vindicate  her  honor  or  preserve  her  unity ;  then 
every  man  is  a  soldier  or  a  patriot.  While  Greece 
had  a  Trojan  enemy  or  Rome  a  Carthaginian  foe, 
their  greatness  was  secure,  for  the  vindication  of 
the  honor  of  their  land  killed  jealousy  and  sec- 
tional animosity,  and  made  patriotism  reign  supreme. 
It  was  in  '^  the  piping  time  of  peace,"  when 
pursuing  wealth  and  luxury,  and  political  and  class 
distinction,  that  patriotism  was  forgotten,  that 
greed  and  coi'ruption  supplanted  honesty  and  sim- 
plicity,   that    class    was    arrayed    against   class,  and 
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more  deadly  foes  to  the  libei-ties  and  greatness 
of  Greece  and  Eome  appeared  than  the  hosts  of 
a  Xerxes  or  the  valiant  legions  of  a  Hannibal. 
Shall    history   record    it    so    of  this   Eepublic? 

The  Eepublic  of  to-day  is  composed  of  different 
material  from  that  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  has 
to  grapple  with  entirely  different  questions,  and  is 
solving,  and  will  solve  successfully,  too,  the 
problems  which  writers,  fifty  years  ago,  prophesied, 
and  timid  men  to-day  think  will  confound  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
and  destroy  republican  government.  ]^ever  before 
in  the  history  of  republics,  ancient  or  modern, 
was  the  democratic  form  of  government  and  its 
capacity  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  people  put  to 
such  severe  tests  as  it  is  in  our  Eepublic.  This 
Eepublic  has  already  demonstrated,  and  is  demon- 
strating, its  capacity  to  amalgamate  and  assimilate 
the  most  diverse  nationalities  and  yet  preserve 
that  distinctive  Americanism  and  nationalism 
which  characterized  the  Eepublic  of  one  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  not  a  Eepublic  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Puritan  as  he  comes  to  our 
mind,  nor  is  it  the  Eepublic  with  the  character- 
istics of  any  other  nationality.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  the  Puritan  came  heris  to  build  a 
mighty    commonwealth,    and    only    the    other    day 
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it  was  remarked  that  the  ISTew  England  of  to-day 
is  the  New  England  made  according  to  the  ideas 
of  Winthrop,  Mather,  Endicott,  and  the  great 
fathers.  I  venture  to  assert  they  had  no  such 
ideas.  They  came  here  to  worship  God  according 
to  their  own  ideas,  and  to  build  a  religious  com- 
monwealth of  their  own,  from  which  everybody 
was  to  be  excluded  whose  religious  tenets  did  not 
agree  with  theirs;  and  the  building  of  a  mighty 
Republic,  like  this  of  to-day,  made  up  of  the 
children  of  every  nation  and  of  every  creed,  where 
all  can  worship  and  none  dare  oppress,  was  as 
far  removed  from  the  ideas  and  anticipations  of 
the  Puritan  fathers  as  the  poles  or  the  antipodes. 
But  let  us  be  just  to  the  Pilgrim  and  the 
Puritan. 

It  was  said  of  a  Christian  doctor  of  the  early 
church  that  his  early  theology  was  the  antidote 
and  the  cure  to  the  heresies  which  he  afterwards 
preached.  And  so  with  the  early  Puritan  —  the 
sturdy  honesty,  the  school-house,  the  town-meet- 
ing, the  habit  of  self-government  formed  there 
and  the  manly  independence  which  it  imparted, 
the  importance  of  the  individual  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  community,  —  all  brought  over 
and  established  by  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan, 
created    a  sturdier  and  a  more  broadened  manhood 
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in  the  generations  as  they  came  and  went,  and 
were  in  time  the  cure  for  Puritan  narrowness, 
and,  while  eUminating  what  was  worst,  retained 
and  communicated  what  was  best  in  the  Puritan 
character,  and  is  gradually,  with  the  traits  of  all 
nationalities,  forming  that  type  of  manhood  unlike 
any  other,  and  superior  to  any  other  —  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  of  to-day.  And  this  type  of  American 
citizen  has  no  distinctive  mother  country.  It  has 
become  fashionable  lately  for  Anglomaniacs  to 
call  England  the  mother  country.  ]!^othing  is 
further  from  the  truth.  It  was  disputed  a  cen- 
tury ago.  It  is  less  true  now.  The  whole  world 
is  the  mother  country  of  this  Republic.  She  is 
as  yet  but  in  her  infancy,  and  the  citizen  of  this 
Republic  is  only  developing  his  national  traits, 
and  all  the  races  are  contributing  their  share  to 
his  wonderful  composite  character.  A  century 
from  this  day  the  descendants  of  the  Irishman, 
the  German,  or  the  Frenchman  who  fell  or 
fought  at  Gettysburg  or  Fredericksburg  will  be 
as  proud  of  the  deeds  of  his  ancestor  and  of  his 
Americanism  as  are  to-day  the  children  of  those 
who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  or  Lexington,  and 
looking  back  at  the  history  of  our  time  these 
Americans  all  will  wonder  that  there  ever  could 
be   any    jealousy  or  Know-nothingism   because  the 
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ancestor  of  one  immigrant  landed  at  Castle  Garden 
or  East  Boston  and  that  of  the  other  at  Plymouth 
or  Salem.  Therefore  is  it  not  well  that  we  of 
this  day  should  anticipate  somewhat  the  fraternal 
union  and  brotherly  spirit  that  will  exist  a  cen- 
tury hence  among-  the  descendants  of  the  citizens 
of  this  generation,  no  matter  from  whence  they 
came,  and  measure  the  worth  of  the  American 
citizen  by  his  honesty,  his  capacity,  and  his 
patriotism,  and  his  sympathies,  independent  of 
whether  he  or  his  father  entered  the  family  of 
the  Republic  yesterday  or  a  few  decades  before  ? 
How  short-sighted  the  Americanism  of  the  men 
who  fear  the  influx  of  immigration!  Every  im- 
migrant who  lands  on  these  shores  is  worth  his 
weight  in  gold  if  he  bring  only  a  brave  heart 
and  a  willing  hand.  He  has  helped  make  the 
Republic  of  three  millions  a  century  ago  the  great 
Republic  of  sixty  millions  to-day,  and  has  cai-ried 
civihzation  and  industry,  and  smiling  cornfields, 
and  thriving  cities,  where  the  savage  and  the 
wilderness  were  a  few  years  ago.  Landing  poor 
and  penniless  to-day,  he  becomes  the  worthy 
citizen  of  to-morrow,  and  his  son  the  merchant, 
the  lawyer,  the  skilled  artisan,  the  governor  of  a 
State,  yea,  the  President  of  this  great  Republic 
the     day     aftei-,    for   thus    quickly    does     the    spirit 
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of  Americanism,  even  in  the  second  generation, 
absorb  the  family  of  the  immigrant  who  makes 
this    land   his    home. 

Every  swift-sailing  messenger  that  speeds  the 
broad  Atlantic,  freighted  with  men  and  women 
filled  with  new  hopes  and  new  ambitions  for  a 
life  in  this  Republic,  brings  as  precious  and 
golden  a  freight  as  Jason  of  old  brought  to 
ancient  Greece.  Let  them  come.  The  Republic 
needs  them  all.  They  are  a  blessing  and  a 
necessity  while  forests  are  to  be  felled  and 
prairies  to  be  tilled,  and  mines  to  be  delved,  and 
railroads    and    cities   to   be    built. 

The  Republic's  blessing,  and  not  its  curse,  comes 
with  the  emigrant  ship.  It  brings  the  granite 
and  marble  blocks,  fashioned  and  polished  in  time 
in  the  studio  of  the  Republic's  sculpture,  each 
finding  its  fitting  place  in  the  building  of  the 
temple    of  libeify. 

What  if  there  be  some  useless  blocks?  The 
laws  of  the  States  and  the  Republic  are  already 
sufficient  to  deal  with  them.  Is  the  wheat  re- 
jected because  some  chaff  is  mixed  with  it?  The 
men  who  to-day  would  erect  a  Chinese  wall 
around  the  Republic  and  restrict  immigration  are 
more  know-nothing  than  American,  no  matter  how 
apparently   patriotic   they    may   seem    to   be.       As 
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well  stop  the  tides  of  the  ocean  as  the  tide  of 
immigration.  It  will  flow  hither  forevermore 
while  mankind  is  oppressed  abroad  and  liberty 
has    a  temple    and    a    home    here. 

The  philosophic  historians  who  look  at  gov- 
ernment from  the  monarchial  stand-point,  and  with 
monarchial  sympathies,  predicted  that  the  great 
danger  to  onr  republican  form  of  govei'nment 
and  the  tendency  of  our  people  would  be  the 
growth  of  the  aristocratic  element  in  the  nation, 
while  the  later  and  conservative  writers  in  our 
own  land  proclaim  that  the  destruction  of  our 
republican  form  of  government  will  be  the 
Socialist,  the  Communist,  the  Anarchist,  and 
men  of  that  class.  We  have  both  classes  in  the 
Republic,  and  the  stability  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  can  exist 
and  thrive  and  grow  stronger  in  the  people's 
affections  in  spite  of  them  and  their  theories. 
The  history  of  to-day  preaches  a  patriotic  ser- 
mon opposed  to  both  aUke.  The  lesson  which 
it  imparts  is  far  removed  from  the  ideas    of  either. 

On  one  side  are  the  men  who  believe  in  a 
strong  government  composed  only  of  persons  of 
education  and  property,  and  who  would  make 
both  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  to  vote;  who  are 
annoyed    by    frequent    elections,    who    look    sadly 
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at  universal  suffrage,  and  who  would  willingly 
sacrifice  all  the  privileges  now  enjoyed  for  a 
government  that  would  simply  secure  distinction 
of  persons  and  protection  to  life  and  property, 
and  this  class  is  unfortunately  growing  larger 
here.  Diametrically  opposed  to  this  class  we 
behold  men  who  proclaim  all  government  a  fail- 
ure, all  law  tyranny,  all  honestly  acquired  prop- 
erty robbery,  and  who,  fleeing  from  continental 
European  despotism,  have  found  a  home  in  this 
free  land,  and  in  return  for  its  hospitality  would 
substitute  the  red  flag  of  the  Anarchist  for  the 
stars  and  stripes,  and  the  reign  of  the  dema- 
gogue and  the  Commune  for  that  of  republican 
liberty   under  law. 

But,  happily  for  the  stability  of  our  land,  be- 
tween those  two  classes,  small  in  number  and 
antagonistic  to  each  other,  stands  the  great  mid- 
dle class  of  millions  of  American  citizens,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  this  day's  immortal  declaration,  fighting  the 
unrepublican  tendencies  of  both;  cherishing  and 
loving  this  Republic  as  the  fathers  planned  it, 
and  their  sons  bled  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
it,  and  striving  to  keep  it  a  government  of,  for, 
and   by   the   people   forever. 

To-day,     like     a     fond    and    tender   mother,    the 
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Republic  invites  her  children  into  her  grand  na- 
tional pantheon,  over  whose  portals  are  written 
"Liberty  and  Equality."  There  she  exhibits  to 
the  young  men  and  women  of  this  generation  the 
names  of  those  she  has  most  honored  during  the 
century  of  her  existence,  and  the  proudest  names 
written  in  golden  letters  over  the  prominent  niches 
in  her  temple  of  fame  are  of  those  who  have 
sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  peoj^le,  —  the  farmer's 
son,  the  industrious  mechanic,  the  struggling  law- 
yer and  business  man,  who  by  honest  endeavor 
and  patriotic  action  achieved  the  highest  places 
in  the  Republic,  and  were  admitted  to  the  only 
arisloci'acy  I'ccognized  here,  —  the  aristocracy  of 
brains  and  honest  worth,  to  which  all  are  eligible 
who  work  and  strive;  and  thus  does  she  inspire 
the  youth  of  the  land  with  lofty  emotions  and 
honorable  ambitions  to  do  and  achieve,  and  thus 
doi'S  she  kill  in  one  object-lesson  to-day  both 
the  dangerous  and  unrepublican  ideas  of  the 
would-be  aristocrat  and  the  quixotic  and  fallacious 
tendencies  of  the  red-bannered  Communist  and 
Anarchist,  and  thus  does  the  Republic  preserve 
jDure  and .  unsullied  among  the  60,000,000  of  her 
children,  native  and  adopted,  the  simple  principles 
of  government  declared  on  this  day  long  ago, 
and    destined  for  all  time   to  be    the  political  guide 
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and  faith  of  this  people,  in  spite  of  would-be 
aristocrat,  socialist  or  demagogue.  It  would  seem 
as  if  Providence,  in  order  to  rebuke  all  these 
unrepubliean  classes,  like  the  scenes  in  the  ka- 
leidoscope, were  continually  changing  both  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  our  people  —  the 
pauper  of  one  day  becomes  the  raillionnaire  of  the 
next  —  the  millionnaire's  money  in  time  being  re- 
distributed again,  and  so  is  kept  up  and  pre- 
served that  equality,  that  healthy  democracy  and 
healthy  ambition,  far  removed  from  the  false  theo- 
ries of  the  two  extremes  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
The  change  of  scene  from  the  tenement-house 
to  the  palace  and  from  the  day  laborer  to  the 
master  mechanic,  and  vice  versa  is  continually 
taking  place  here,  unlike  any  other  country  on 
the  habitable  globe.  While  this  continues,  and 
eveiy  man  has  an  equal  opportunity,  this  Republic 
is  safe.  And  in  this  connection  a  thought  comes 
to  me  that  there  is  a  danger  more  threatening 
to  the  life  of  the  Republic  and  to  the  happiness 
of  its  peojile  than  any  other  to-day,  —  one  that  in 
time  may  become  the  fruitful  parent  of  anarchy, 
and  is  far  worse  than  aristocracy,  —  it  is  the 
gradual  growth  and  tyi-anny  of  corporate  power 
and  the  unscrupulous  exercise  of  that  power 
through   the   influence   of    aggregated   capital,  and 
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for  selfish  purposes,  to  bribe  and  influence  that 
which  should  be  the  protector  and  guardian  of 
all  our  rights  and  liberties, —  the  legislative  depart- 
ments of  our  government.  This  is  a  case  where 
the  creature  is  gradually  becoming  master  of  the 
creator,  and  where  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  through  the  corrupting  power  of  money, 
become  the  playthings,  the  tools  and  mere  regis- 
ters of  the  wills  of  moneyed  corporations  and 
syndicates,  who  for  greed  and  gain  buy  legisla- 
tures, steal  the  people's  rights,  blunt  the  public 
conscience,  and  impudently  tell  the  public  that 
everything  which  they  do  and  obtain  is  for  the 
people's   good. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  lobby,  the  Tweed 
ring,  —  which  owned  legislatures  and  judges,  — 
the  New  York  Bioadway  Railroad  steal,  the 
Chicago  municipal  ring,  and  the  disclosures  lately 
made  and  others  hinted  at  in  our  own  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  all  show  the  necessity  for 
an  awakened  public  conscience,  quick  to  detect 
and  brave  enough  to  sound  the  alarm  signals 
and  to  mark  the  men  in  public  life,  no  matter 
to  what  party  they  belong,  who  place  the  be- 
hests of  the  lobby  above  public  honor,  official 
duty,  or  the  rights  of  the  people.  If  honesty 
do    not    kill    corruption,    corruption    will    in    time 
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kill  liberty.  That  man  cannot  be  privately  hon- 
est who  in  public  life  is  corrupt,  and  who  con- 
siders, like  the  officials  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in 
its  decline,  his  term  of  office  his  time  for  plun- 
der and  spoils  and  money-making,  and  whose 
votes,  like  wares  at  an  auction,  are  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the 
Kepublic,  the  State,  and  the  City,  when  men  who 
do  these  things  can  appeal  with  success  to  their 
fellow-citizens  for  their  suffrages,  while  those  who 
perform  their  public  duties  with  the  same  con- 
scientious exactness  as  they  do  their  private  af- 
fairs are  snubbed  and  sneered  at  as  not  being 
smart,  and  as  being  narrow,  unmanageable,  and 
unapproachable. 

The  ■  dictation  and  tyranny  of  corporate  wealth 
is  a  growing  danger;  but  when  there  is  added 
to  it  the  corrupting  influence  of  corporate  power 
on  legislative  bodies  and  individuals  it  then  be- 
comes an  open  enemy  to  our  republican  form  of 
government  and  to  the  people's  liberties.  The 
advantages  obtained  from  corporate  wealth  in  de- 
veloping improvements  and  building  up  great 
industries  are  often  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  terrible  power  it  exercises  at  the  ballot- 
box  and  on  legislative  bodies,  in  spite  of  the 
people's   protests    and    against   the   people's    inter- 
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ests.  Corporations  and  large  moneyed  syndicates 
are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  private  individ- 
uals, but  when  these  giants,  made  so  by  State 
legislation,  exercise  their  jjowers  to  corrupt  indi- 
viduals and  legislatures  to  obtain  their  ends,  then 
they  become  a  public  nuisance,  and  should  be 
abated.  It  is  this  growing  exaction  of  corporate 
despotism  that  has  gradually  aroused  labor  to 
the  importance  of  organization.  This  Republic 
should  continue  to  be  the  laboring  man's  para- 
dise, and  it  should  be  as  far  as  legislation  can 
make  it  an  impossibility  for  any  individual  or 
set  of  individuals  through  corporate  laws  to 
make  millions  in  a  lifetime,  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  Croesus,  and  that  at  the  expense  of 
the  sweat  and  toil  and  starvation  wages  of  thou- 
sands. But  there  is  one  thing  that  must  be  al- 
ways borne  in  mind  in  this  free  land,  and  it  is, 
that  the  tyranny  of  capital  is  no  justification  for 
the  tyranny  of  labor.  The  greedy,  purse-proud 
employer  who  will  make  no  terms,  the  dema- 
gogue, the  unsafe  leader  who  will  urge  his  fol- 
lowers to  accept  none,  are  both  equally  wrong, 
and  both  equally  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of 
society.  Capital  and  labor  are  an  absolute  neces- 
sity; they  should  be  twin  handmaids  and  close 
allies   instead   of    enemies,   and    mutual   concession 
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and  the  spirit  of  justice  should  decide  their  dif- 
ferences to  the  end  that  both  shall  promote  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  community  and  the 
glory  of  the   Republic. 

If  on  this  day  we  are  reminded  of  our  duties 
to  our  country  and  to  each  other,  the  history  and 
early  struggles  of  this  free  Republic  in  which  we 
live  suoro:est  to  us  on  this  Fourth  of  Julv  the 
necessity  for  extending  to  others  who  are  op- 
pressed our  sympathy  and  good  cheer.  I  know 
it  is  often  said  by  very  good  and  conservative 
people  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people  to  meddle  with  the  affairs 
of  other  nations.  The  memories  of  this  day  sug- 
gest different  ideas.  The  conservative,  the  being 
who,  if  he  had  lived  at  creation's  dawn,  when 
God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  and  hght  was 
made,  would  have  cried  out  "  Disturb  not  the 
eternal  chaos,"  —  the  conservative  who  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  years  ago  to-day  feared  the 
Declaration  was  a  mistake  and  a  blunder  because 
it  interferred  with  the  sale  of  cotton  balls  and 
needles  and  thread,  who  is  always  the  critic,  but 
never  the  actor,  in  the  drama  of  the  world's 
progress,  who  was  a  Toiy  in  the  Revolution  and 
is  the  disbeliever  in  popular  suffrage  to-day,  does 
not     represent     the     sentiment    of    the     American 
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people  or  the  traditions  of  this  day.  This  Re- 
public has  been  an  example  and  a  guiding  light 
to  the  down-trodden  nationalities  of  the  world. 
Its  one  hundred  or  more  years'  existence,  its 
gi-and  strides  in  everything  that  tends  to  elevate 
humanity,  have  served  as  a  continual  spur  to  the 
down-trodden  the  world  over  —  its  example  is 
gradually  republicanizing  Europe,  and  we  should 
be  untrue  to  the  history  and  traditions  of  this 
day  if  we  as  a  people  did  not  sympathize  with 
struggling  nations  fighting  for  freedom,  whether 
on   the    battlefield    or   in  the    halls    of  legislation. 

This  day  should  teach  us  an  abiding  faith  and 
trust  in  the  people  and  in  the  principles  of  local 
self-government.  Those  who  distrust  the  people 
and  curtail  their  local  rights  are  nntrue  to  the 
declarations  of  this  day  and  to  its  spirit,  and 
those  who  would  check  local  self-government  and 
place  cities  and  towns  under  guardianship,  whether 
it  be  through  the  alleged  terrorism  and  shot-gun 
policy  said  to  be  pursued  in  some  localities  of 
the  South,  or  through  the  less  manly  and  more 
hypocritical  methods  pursued  in  Massachusetts,  are 
guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
people  may  be  slow  to  act,  but  the  people,  in  a 
body,     ai-e    more    honest,    more     wise,     and    more 
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patriotic  than  any  set;  and  they  can  always  be 
trusted,  when  the  nation,  State,  or  city  are  in 
danger,  to  place  the  duty  of  the  citizen  and  the 
patriot  above  the  Wind  adhesion  to  men  or  par- 
ties. The  election  at  Chicago  the  other  day  is 
a  notable  example  of  this.  The  people  may  be 
depended  on  to  preserve  through  the  ballot  what 
they  have  won  through  the  bullet.  To  all  of 
us  this  daj^'s  celebration  speaks  in  eloquent  tones, 
and  urges  each  one  to  do  his  part  as  far  as 
in  him  lies  to  preserve  this  great  Republic  by 
keeping  to  the  traditions  of  its  founders,  by  en- 
coiiraging  honesty  and  denouncing  meanness  in 
public  life,  by  attending  to  public  affairs  as  pa- 
triotically as  the  fathers  this  day  one  hundred 
and  eleven  years  ago  did,  and  encouraging  liber- 
ality of  ideas  so  that  this  land  and  its  public 
servants  shall  be  a  pride  and  a  glory,  and  this 
Republic  the  home  of  freedom  and  of  the  op- 
pressed of  every  tongue  and  every  clime  forever- 
more.  We  are  told  that  at  creation's  morning, 
and  when  the  world  was  young,  "  the  earth  was 
of  one  tongue  and  of  one  speech,"  and  each  said 
to  his  neighbor,  "  Let  us  make  a  city  and  a 
tower,  the  top  whereof  may  reach  to  heaven; 
and  let  us  make  our  names  famous  before  we 
are   scattered   to   all   lands."     And    the   Lord    saw 
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the  city  and  the  tower  which  the  children  of 
Adam  were  building  in  their  pride,  and  he  con- 
founded their  tongues  so  that  they  could  not 
understand  each  other,  and  he  scattered  them  unto 
all  lands;  and  the  city  and  the  tower  were  a 
failure,  and  the  name  thereof  was  called  Babel, 
because  there  the  language  of  the  whole  earth 
was  confounded,  and  they  wei'e  scattered  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  the  world.  Four  thousand  years 
or  more  have  passed  away  since  Adam's  children 
were    cursed    and   scattered    at    Babel. 

Four  thousand  years  of  war  and  pestilence 
and  tyranny  and  oppression  in  which  man  has 
fought  and  chained  and  slain  his  fellow-man 
because  rivers  divided  him  and  tongues  con- 
founded him  until  the  Loi-d  seemed  to  have 
looked  with  pitying  eyes  on  the  war-trampled 
and  tyranny-oppressed  descendants  of  the  men  of 
old;  and  in  this  our  day  and  in  our  own  land 
He  seems  to  have  reversed  the  curse  on  Babel, 
and  He  calls  together  again  the  scattered  chil- 
dren of  men  to  build  another  city  and  another 
tower,  and  they  come  at  His  summons  from  all 
lands  like  brothers  as  in  the  world's  early  dawn. 
They  come  from  the  icy  homes  of  Scandinavia, 
fi'om  sunny  France  and  Italy,  from  poor  down- 
trodden  Erin,    from    the    Bhine    land,    the    Saxon, 
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the  Celt,  the  J^orman,  and  the  Teuton,  the 
dusky  sons  of  the  tropics  and  the  almond- 
eyed  ones  of  the  East  —  all  the  nations  and 
tongues  of  the  world  are  gathering  in  this  great 
city,  this  free  Republic  of  ours,  and  they  are 
lisping  one  common  tongue  as  in  the  earth's  fair 
morning;  and  they  are  acquiring  common  tastes 
and  ideas;  and  they  are  building  a  tower  mightier 
than  Babel  that  is  to  last  for  all  time,  whose 
foundation-stones  were  laid  one  hundred  and  eleven 
years  ago  to-day,  and  were  hewn  from  the  im- 
mortal Declaration,  and  this  tower  is  ascending 
up,  up  to  the  great  throne  itself,  and  on  its 
summit  the  God  of  Liberty  has  placed  His  own 
electric  light,  and  it  shines  as  a  beacon  to  guide 
the  down-trodden  of  every  land,  to  bring  the 
children  of  men  again  together  and  make  them 
brothers  of  one  heart  and  one  mind,  as  in  the 
early  days  of  the  world  —  to  give  liberty  to  the 
slave,  knowledge  to  the  ignorant,  plenty  to  the 
starving,  justice  to  the  oppressed,  equality  to  all 
—  to  develop  the  highest  type  of  manhood  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  to  fill  continents  and 
islands  with  the  blessings  of  life  and  liberty, 
which,  under  its  radiant  hght,  are  enjoyed  by 
those  who  listen  to  me  this  Fourth  of  July  morn- 
ing,   and    by    sixty    millions    of    people     besides. 
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citizens  of  this  free  Republic,  who,  on  mountain 
and  in  vale,  in  city  and  in  village,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  every  land  where 
the  American  citizen  sojourns,  pledge  anew  to- 
day their  fealty  and  devotion  to  the  principles 
embodied  and  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence  proclaimed  this  day  one 
hundred  and  eleven  years  ago,  and  which  have 
given  to  the  world  the  most  progressive  and  the 
freest  land  it  has  seen  since  Adam  trod  the 
flowery   paths    of    Eden   in   the    long    ago. 

At   the   close  of  the  oration   Mr.  Fitzgerald    received- 
loud    applause.      The    benediction   was    then    given,    and 
the   audience    dispersed    to    the    music    of  the    band. 
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Mr.   Matok,   ant>  Fellow-Citizens  :  — 

Impressed  with  the  advantages  of  always  keep- 
ing before  the  minds  of  its  people  the  story  of 
the  great  deeds  and  the  fruitful  lessons  of  our 
revolutionary  history,  the  authorities  of  this  our 
honored  municipality  have,  since  the  fourth  day 
of  July,  1783,  caused  to  be  annually  delivered  an 
oration  commemorative  of  this  day.  That  this 
celebration  should  be  had  with  such  unceasing 
regularity  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
consider  the  proud  position  of  our  city  in  the 
days  of  our  revolution,  and  the  importance  and 
dignity  she  has  ever  since  maintained.  Here  was 
the  home  of  Hancock,  of  Otis,  of  Sam  Adams, 
and  of  Warren;  here  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
resistance  to  arbitrary  taxation;  in  yonder  square 
the  first  blood  was  shed  by  the  British  troops 
quarrelling  with  an  unarmed  crowd;  and  Boston, 
then  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  continent, 
was  the  principal  object  of  British  vengeance. 
Little    wonder,    then,    that    the    ancient    spirit    of 
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independence  should  here  break  forth  with  each 
anniversary,  or  that  it  should  seem  to  take  on 
renewed  vigor  with  each  revisitation.  My  learned 
and  renowned  predecessors  have  told  the  story 
again  and  ^again;  they  have  left  no  thought  un- 
uttered,  no  theory  undiscussed;  they  have  uot 
left  a  flight  of  imagination  untried.  Still  the 
theme  is  not  threadbare;  and  I  predict  that  the 
orator  of  even  the  five  hundredth  anniversary 
will  find  an  audience  as  indulgent  and  enthu- 
siastic   as    any   that   have    assembled   before. 

In  the  celebration  of  this  day  we  can  all 
unite  as  fellow-countrymen.  Forgetting  for  the 
time  even  our  praises  of  presidential  candidates, 
our  homage  and  admiration  are  involuntarily 
turned  towards  the  men  and  events  which  this 
day  commemorates.  Glorious  anniversary!  that 
celebrates  the  opening  of  a  grand  scene  and  de- 
sign for  the  illumination  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  slavish  part  of  mankind. 
Our  hearts  exult  not  with  vain-glorj^,  but  with 
thankfulness  to  God  for  the  part  which  our  an- 
cestors were  privileged  to  perform  in  this  great 
scheme  for  the  development  of  the  civilization  of 
the  world.  It  is  no  ordinary  day,  for  it  was  on 
this  day  that  these  United  States  came,  as  our 
own  Choate  has  said,  "unabashed,  unterrified,  and 
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equal  into  the  majestic  assembly  of  nations."  The 
event  which  we  commemorate  marks  one  of  the 
great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world;  and 
this  anniversary  is  not  outranked  by  any  other, 
secular  or  religious,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
celebrate.  This  day  imbues  us  all  with  a  love  of 
country.  It  brings  before  us  as  in  the  land  of 
the  living  the  figures  of  the  founders  of  our 
country. 

Sam  Adams,  the  provincial  statesman;  with 
clear  and  logical  mind;  with  will  like  tempered 
steel,  pliable  but  never  breaking;  of  two  and 
forty  years  of  age;  content  with  poverty,  and  of 
integrity  stern  and  incorruptible;  no  difficulties 
dismayed,  no  danger  appalled,  him;  with  him 
patience  was  the  characteristic  of  patriots,  and 
he    was    steadfast    to   the    end. 

His  kinsman,  John  Adams;  the  orator  of  the 
Revolution;  "The  Colossus  of  Independence  and 
the  pillar  of  its  support  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress." His  eloquence  met  every  demand  of  the 
time:  "As  a  question  of  right,  as  a  question  of 
prudence,  as  a  question  of  immediate  opportunity, 
as  a  question  of  feeling,  as  a  question  of  con- 
science, as  a  question  of  historical  and  durable 
and  innocent  glory,  he  knew  it  all  through  and 
through;"    a  fiery  Protestant,  claiming   intellectual 
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freedom    as    the    birthright    of    man,  and    at    once 
didactic    and   impetuous. 

Patrick  Henry;  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  people,  whom  he  never  flattered  and  by  whom 
he  was  never  forsaken;  aflame  with  impassioned 
zeal,  and  possessed  of  "  the  indescribable  and 
lost  spell  of  the  speech  of  the  emotions,  which 
fills  the  eye,  chills  the  blood,  turns  the  cheek 
pale,  —  the  lyric  phase  of  eloquence,  the  '  fire- 
water,' as  Lamartine  has  said,  of  the  Revolution, 
instilling  into  the  sense  and  the  soul  the  sweet 
madness  of  battle." 

Christopher  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina;  the  un- 
wavering lover  of  his  country;  always  sincere; 
with  a  sturdy  but  impetuous  temper,  which  drove 
those  about  him  like  a  mountain  torrent  dashing 
on  an  overshot  wheel.  "Don't  pay  for  an  ounce 
of  the  damned  tea,"  he  writes,  as  he  shipped  to 
the  poor  of  Boston  the  first  gifts  of  rice  from 
the   planters    of  Carolina. 

Thomas  Jeff'erson;  the  young  collegian  from 
the  mountain  frontier;  born  to  an  ample  fortune, 
but  an  untiring  student.  "The  glow  of  one  warm 
thought  was  worth  more  to  him  than  money." 
Of  hopeful  temperament,  tranquil  and  philosophi- 
cal cast  of  mind;  temperate  in  his  life,  decorous 
in   his   manners;    of  delicate  organization;    fond    of 
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elegance,  and  of  refined  tastes;  yet  of  such  a 
sympathetic  natvire  that  he  instinctively  collected 
the  best  and  noblest  thoughts  of  the  nation,  and 
gave    them   forth   in    clear    and   bold    words. 

Benjamin  Franklin;  the  agent  in  England  of 
the  two  great  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania;  whom  sycophants  sought  unsuc- 
cessfully to  mislead  by  flattery;  whom  Kant 
called  "  the  Modern  Prometheus ; "  the  friend  of 
Edmund  Burke;  thrice  venerable,  from  genius, 
fame  in  the  world  of  science,  and  age;  who 
spread  freedom  among  men,  and  made  his  name 
a  cherished  word  thi-oughout  the  civilized  world ; 
and  forever,  in  the  language  of  Washington, 
"  To  be  venerated  for  benevolence,  to  be  admired 
for  talents,  to  be  esteemed  for  patriotism,  and  to 
be    beloved   for   philanthropy." 

And  lastly,  George  Washington,  who  for  "  solid 
information  and  sound  judgment"  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  Patrick  Henry,  "unquestionably  the 
greatest  man  of  them  all."  Then  of  forty  years 
of  age;  of  robust  constitution,  invigorated  by 
early  life  in  the  wilderness  and  habits  of  rigid 
temperance;  of  courage  so  natural  that  it  was 
hardly  spoken  of,  and  a  hardihood  of  daring 
which  escaped  notice  so  enveloped  was  it  in 
calmness      and      wisdom.       Amiable,     liberal,    and 
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graceful,  his  mind  resembled  a  well-ordered  com- 
monwealth. "  His  integrity  was  the  most  pure, 
his  justice  the  most  flexible,  I  have  ever  known," 
writes  Jefi'erson;  "no  motives  of  interest  or  con- 
sanguinity, or  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able 
to  bias  his  decision."  "  They  say  of  Giotto  that 
he  introduced  goodness  into  the  art  of  painting. 
Washington  carried  it  with  him  into  the  camp 
and  the  cabinet,  and  established  a  new  criterion 
of    human    greatness." 

With  such  companionship  in  the  performance 
of  such  deeds,  we  are  not  surprised  that  John 
Adams  wrote,  "  You  will  think  me  transported 
with  enthusiasm,  but  I  am  not.  T  am  well  aware 
of  the  toil,  blood,  and  treasure  that  it  will  cost 
us  to  maintain  this  declaration  and  support  and 
defend  these  States;  yet,  through  all  the  gloom, 
I  can  see  the  rays  of  light  and  glory;  that  the 
end  is  worth  all  the  means;  that  prosperity  will 
triumph  in  that  day's  transaction,  even  though  we 
shall  rue  it,  which  I  trust  in  God  we  shall  not " 

So  close  is  the  relationship  of  States  that  our 
struggle  for  independence  acquired  something  for 
all  mankind.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  eventful 
struggles  for  liberty  between  the  people  on  the 
one  side,  and  arbitrary  power  on  the  other,  which 
began   with   the   fight   of  the  barons  against  King 
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John,  was  followed  by  the  contest  between  Par- 
liament and  Charles  I.,  and  was  of  like  character 
with  the  war  which  originated  in  the  opposition 
of  the  rational  elements  of  human  nature  to 
sacerdotal  dogmatism  and  persecution,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  Eepublic. 
Accrediting  to  our  fathers  all  praise  and  ad- 
miration for  the  wonderful  care,  disci'etion,  and 
wisdom  with  which  through  the  trying  years  of 
our  Revolution  they  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  thirteen  colonies,  both  as  to  matters  of  in- 
ternal economy  as  well  those  which  maintained 
their  interdependence  '  and  union,  still  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  quite  fully  appreciated  the  scope 
and  the  result  of  the  events  in  which  they  were 
participants.  The  student  of  to-day  can  but 
regard  the  AVar  of  Independence  as  the  logical 
result  of  the  mighty  evolution  which  the  human 
mind  had  been  previously  undergoing  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years.  Even  Voltaire,  with  all 
his  philosophical  astuteness,  seems  to  have  only 
partially  discerned  the  meaning  of  events,  for  he 
wrote  at  that  time,  "  Within  the  last  twelve  years 
there  has  been  a  marked  revolution  in  the  public 
mind.  Light  is  certainly  spreading  on  all  sides." 
Light  had,  indeed,  spread  on  all  sides  long  before, 
and    our  Revolution   was   only  the  result   of  these 
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preceding  events.  The  social  tyranny  of  class 
brought  a  century  of  bloodshed  to  the  cities  of 
Germany.  "  In  Koln,  the  craftsmen  had  been 
reduced  to  all  but  serfage,  and  the  merchant  of 
Brussels  might  box  at  his  will  the  ears  of  the 
man  without  heart  or  honor  who  lives  by  his 
toil."  For  upwards  of  five  hundred  years  the 
people  of  Europe  had  been  struggling  manfully 
against  the  heartless  control  of  the  feudal  system. 
"Feudalism  rested  on  local  isolation;  on  the  sev- 
erance of  kingdom  from  kingdom  and  barony 
from  barony;  on  the  distinction  of  blood  and 
race;  on  the  supremacy  of  material  or  brute 
force;  on  an  allegiance  determined  by  accidents 
of  place    and    social   position." 

Five  centuries  of  isolation.  But  throughout 
Europe  a  thousand  obscure  and  slender  rills  are 
slowly  preparing  the  great  stream  of  universal 
culture.  "  Five  dismal  centuries  of  feudalism, 
during  which  period  there  is  little  talk  of  human 
right,  little  obedience  to  divine  reason.  Rights 
there  are  none,  only  forces;  and,  in  brief,  three 
great  forces,  gradually  arising,  develop  themselves, 
acting  upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  general 
movement  of  society."  The  first,  the  sword;  for 
a  time  the  only  force;  these  energetic  men  at 
arms   acquiring  a  property  and  distributing  among 
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their  subalterns  portions  of  the  estate  for  the  use 
of  their  faithful  swords.  The  second,  the  force 
clerical;  the  might  of  educated  mind  arraying 
itself  against  brute  violence.  And  the  third  force, 
whose  mysterious  influence  seems  to  exert  itself 
at  all  times  and  in  every  condition  of  life,  —  the 
power  of  gold.  Hovels  became  towered  cities. 
Fishermen  and  river  raftsmen  became  ocean  ad- 
venturers and  merchant  princes.  Wealth  brings 
strength,  and  strength  begets  confidence.  Always 
desiring  its  own  advancement  and  peace,  the 
Church  had  sanctioned  and  supported  these  doc- 
trines of  feudal  government.  There  was  no  exist- 
ence for  the  people  excepting  in  a  serfdom  or 
villenage  which  was  brutal  and  hopeless.  But 
with  the  upgrowth  of  the  Universities  at  Paris, 
at  Oxford,  at  Prague,  the  people  of  Europe  were 
quickened  with  a  new  life  and  throbbing  with  a 
new  energy.  The  democratic  spirit  of  the  uni- 
versities threatened  feudaUsm,  their  spirit  of 
intellectual  inquiry  threatened  the  Church,  and 
the  long  mental  inactivity  of  feudal  Europe  broke 
up  like  ice  before  a  summer's  sun.  The  estab- 
lishment of  these  great  schools  was  the  particular 
result  of  the  impulse  which  Christendom  gained 
from  the  Crusades.  "A  new  fervor  of  study 
sprang  up  in  the   West,  from    its  contact  with  the 
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more  cultured  East.  Travellers,  lil<e  Adelard  of 
Bath,  brought  back  the  first  rudiments  of  physical 
and  mathematical  science  from  the  schools  of  Cor- 
dova or  Bagdad.  In  the  twelfth  century  a  classical 
revival  restored  Csesar  and  Yirgil  to  the  list  of 
monastic  studies,  and  left  its  stamp  on  the  pedantic 
style,  the  profuse  classical  quotations  of  writers 
like  William  of  Malmesbury,  or  John  of  Salisbury. 
The  scholastic  philosophy  sprang  up  in  the  schools 
of  Paris."  It  was  this  new  English  nation  which 
King  John  encountered  when  he  attempted  to  raise 
the  rate  of  scutage,  and  impose  aids,  fines,  and  ran- 
soms at  his  own  pleasure  without  the  consent  of  his 
barons.  It  was  upon  this  same  people,  stimulated 
with  new  thought  and  a  democratic  spirit,  which 
the  barons  found  themselves  obliged  to  I'cly  in  en- 
forcing their  demands  from  King  John.  The  issue 
between  the  rulers  and  the  people  had  been 
brought  down  to  very  narrow  limits.  The  iron 
heel  of  power  had  been  borne,  not  without  re- 
sistance, but  with  no  relief.  Life,  liberty,  and 
property  had  alike  been  drawn  upon  by  king 
and  baron  at  their  own  pleasure.  So  remorseless 
and  greedy  had  royalty  become,  that  it  stayed  not 
its  hand  in  its  demand  upon  the  barons.  The 
struggle  was  brief  but  decisive,  and  the  king  was 
compelled    to  sign    the    Great  Charter.     Upon  one 
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provision  of  this  charter  the  constitutional  system 
of  government  rests.  It  provides,  "  JS'o  scntage  or 
aid  shall  be  imposed  in  our  realm  save  by  the 
common  council  of  the  realm."  This  clause  brought 
home  to  the  English  nation  their  possession  of  a 
right  which  became  dearer  as  years  went  by,  and 
they  soon  found  that  in  these  words  lay  the 
secret  of  political  power.  It  was  this  right  of 
self-taxation  which  England  fought  for  under 
Earl  Simon,  for  which  John  Hampden  gave  up 
his  glorious  life,  and  which  cost  the  American 
colonies  an  endless  amount  of  blood  and  treasure. 
But  you  will  find  in  it  the  germ  of  our  national 
existence    and    the    reason    of    its    permanency. 

Overwhelmed  with  debt,  Charles  I.  attempted 
to  brush  aside  these  safeguards  against  arbitrary 
taxation,  and  to  bend  Parliament  to  a  compli- 
ance with  his  will.  It  was  but  a  renewal  of  the 
struggle  between  this  form  of  government  by 
brute  force  and  this  new  form  of  constitutional 
government  which  rested  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  Again  the  contest  was  fierce  and  de- 
termined. The  influence  of  tradition  and  custom, 
the  outgrowth  of  feudalism  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  still  felt.  The  existence  of  this  feehng  was 
apparent  from  the  action  of  the  Commons  of 
England     after     they    had    beheaded     their    king. 
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Stunned  by  what  they  had  brought  about,  they 
seriously  considered  replacing  the  monarch  they 
had  sent  to  the  block  by  his  own  son.  The 
theory  that  everything  belonged  to  the  king  was, 
however,  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  more  natural 
doctrine  that  everything  belonged  to  the  people. 
The  struggle  against  the  power  of  King  John 
was  not  made  to  overturn  the  rulership  of  the 
king  or  the  form  of  government,  but  merely  to 
remedy  the  abuse  of  power  which  the  king  de- 
termined upon;  and  only  for  the  lack  of  modera- 
tion and  policy  on  the  part  of  Charles  I.  there 
would  have  been  no  such  tragic  ending  to  the 
Civil  War  of  1642-46,  and  it  would  seem  to 
admit  of  grave  doubts  whether  the  king  would 
have  been  displaced,  or  the  form  of  government 
superseded  by  the  Commonwealth  with  Cromwell. 
The  same  feeling  prevailed  in  the  contest  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  the  mother-country.  The 
independence  of  our  country  was  not  contem- 
plated when  the  struggle  originated;  and,  until 
a  very  late  stage  of  its  progress,  had  the  Eng- 
lish government  been  possessed  of  any  tact  or 
discretion,  this  country  would  still  have  remained 
one  of  its  dependencies,  and  in  its  turn  been 
awakened  by  that  world-encircling  moi'ning  drum- 
beat.    This   is    perfectly   manifest    from    many    re- 
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corded  expressions  of  the  leading  men  in  this 
country  at  that  time.  "  In  America,"  said  Andrew 
Eliot,  of  Boston,  "  the  people  glory  in  the  name, 
and  only  desire  to  enjoy  the  liberties,  of  Eng- 
lishmen. ISTothing  could  influence  us  to  desire 
independence  but  such  attempts  on  our  liberties 
as  I  hope  Great  Britain  will  be  just  enough 
never  to  make.  Oppression  makes  wise  men 
mad." 

"I  would  have  given  everything  I  possessed," 
said  John  Adams,  "  for  the  restoration  to  the 
State  before  the  contest  began."  And  the  reso- 
lution offered  and  advocated  by  him  in  the  first 
American  Congress  settles  historically  this  fact. 
"  From  the  necessity  of  the  case,"  it  reads,  "  and 
a  regard  to  the  mutual  interest  of  the  countries, 
we  cheerfully  consent  to  the  operation  of  such 
acts  of  the  British  Parliament  as  are  hona  fide, 
restrained  to  the  regulation  of  our  external  com- 
merce, for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  commer- 
cial advantages  of  the  whole  empire  to  the 
mother-country,  and  the  commercial  benefits  of 
its  respective  members;  excluding  every  idea  of 
taxation,  internal  or  external,  for  raising  a  revenue 
on  the  subjects  in  America  without  their  con- 
sent." 

It    was    the    desire    to    hold    on    to    one's    own. 
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It  was  the  ambition  to  create,  to  accumulate,  to 
possess,  which,  after  all,  was  the  great  control- 
ling force  which  impelled  our  embryo  country 
along  in  its  orbit.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
contest  was  waged  was  tersely  expressed  by 
Franklin.  "I  will  freely  spend  nineteen  shillings 
in  the  pound,"  said  he,  "  to  defend  my  right  of 
giving  or  refusing  the  other  shilling;  and,  after 
all,  if  I  cannot  defend  that  right,  I  can  retire 
cheerfully  with  my  little  family  into  the  bound- 
less woods  of  America,  which  are  sure  to  aifbrd 
freedom  and  subsistence  to  any  man  who  can 
bait    a   hook   or   pull    a   trigger." 

Already  life  had  ceased  to  be  worth  the  liv- 
ing unless  enjoyed  with  full  and  unrestrained 
liberty.  Nor  was  it  any  sentimental  notion  or 
dream  of  liberty  which  our  fathers  strived  for. 
It  was  not  a  liberty  born  of  the  cloud  embraces 
of  a  false  divinity  with  a  humanity  of  impossible 
beauty,  but  it  was  the  plain  and  homespun 
product  of  the  Xew  England  soil,  which  demanded 
the  right  to  acquire  what  it  fairly  could,  to  keep 
what  it  got,  and  to  be  free  from  any  unreason- 
able exactions  or  burdens  without  its  own  con- 
sent. It  took  shape  in  the  war-cry  of  the  times, 
"  Liberty,  property,  but  no  stamps."  Even  with 
this    feeling   prevailing,    the    Declaration    of    Inde- 
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pendence  was  delayed,  at  times  even  opposed, 
until  there  was  no  way  open  for  the  attainment 
of  relief  save  by  taking  this  step.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  courage  and  zeal,  but  it  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  excessive  enthusiasm.  "  The 
Americans,"  wrote  Gamier  to  Vergennes,  "  dis- 
play in  their  conduct,  and  even  in  their  errors, 
more  thought  than  enthusiasm;  they  have  shown 
in  succession  that  they  know  how  to  argne,  to 
negotiate,  and  to  fight."  Even  the  idea  of  pro- 
jecting a  confederacy  and  proposing  a  treaty 
with  the  mother-country  received  no  end  of 
criticism;  and  though  acceptable  to  Edward  Rut- 
ledge  as  a  substitute  for  independence,  he  still 
maintained  that  it  required  the  impudence  of  a 
New  Englander  for  them  in  their  disjointed  state 
to  propose  a  treaty  to  a  nation  now  at  peace; 
and  that  no  reason  could  be  assigned  for  pressing 
into  this  measure  (referring  to  independence)  but 
the  reason  of  every  madman,  —  a  show  of  spirit. 
The  debate  upon  the  resolution  foi-  independence 
was  copious,  animated,  and  protracted,  and  its 
final  adoption  was  not  an  act  of  sudden  passion, 
nor  the  work  of  one  man  or  one  assembly. 

Already  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill 
had  been  fought;  the  heights  of  Quebec  had  been 
drenched    in    blood;    Norfolk   was    laid    in    ashes, 
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and  the  armed  forces  of  both  sides  were  in  con- 
stant collision.  Before  the  vote  was  taken  in 
Congress  the  resolution  declaring  for  independ- 
ence was  referred  to  the  different  colonies,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  people  of  each  were  ready 
for  such  a  step,  and  every  colony  demanded  its 
adoption.  It  was  delayed  nntil,  as  Witherspoon, 
of  New  Jersey,  said  in  his  speech  just  before  the 
close  of  the  debate,  "  the  country  was  not  only 
ripe  for  independence,  but  was  in  danger  of  be- 
coming rotten  for  want  of  it,  if  its  declaration 
was    longer    delayed." 

With  no  prospect  of  relief  from  the  burdens 
which  the  British  Government  had  imposed  upon 
the  colonists,  even  by  an  armed  resistance,  they 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  those  rights  which 
nature  had  conferi-ed  upon  them.  It  was  no  dec- 
laration against  monarchy  itself,  nor  was  it  an 
experimental  government  which  they  sought  to 
establish;  but  no  other  form  of  organization  was 
available,  and,  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  the 
Americans  developed  for  their  choice  that  system 
which  would  secui'e  to  them  and  their  posterity 
the  benefits  of  all  past  contests.  With  the  diffu- 
sion of  intelligence  the  world  was  advancing 
towards  popular  power.  "  The  people,"  said  John 
Adams,  "  the  populace,  as  they  are  contemptuously 
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called,  have  rights  antecedent  to  all  earthly  gov- 
ernment; rights  that  cannot  be  repealed  or  re- 
strained by  human  laws;  rights  derived  from  the 
great  Legislator  of  the  Universe."  "  The  sacred 
rights  of  mankind,"  said  Alexander  Hamilton,  "are 
not  to  be  rummaged  for  among  old  parchments 
or  musty  records.  They  are  written  as  with  a 
sunbeam,  iu  the  whole  volume  of  human  nature, 
by  the  hand  of  divinity  itself,  and  can  never  be 
erased  or  obscured  by  mortal  power.  Civil  liberty 
cannot  be  wrested  from  any  people  without  the 
most  manifold  violation  of  justice  and  the  most 
aggravated  guilt.  The  nations,  Turkey,  Russia, 
France,  Spain,  and  all  other  despotic  kingdoms  in 
the  world,  have  an  inherent  right,  whenever  they 
please,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  servitude,  though 
sanctioned  by  immemorial  usage,  and  to  model 
their  government  upon  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  dealt  with 
this  doctrine  simply.  It  contained  no  vague  ex- 
pressions or  glittering  generalities.  It  enunciated 
with  great  brevity,  but  none  the  less  clearly 
and  vigorously,  the  whole  principle  which  the 
people  had,  since  the  time  of  Magna  Charta, 
contended  for:  "that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that    they    are     endowed    by   their    Creator    with 
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certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hajipiness;  that,  to 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  jDowers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  It  seems  to-day  a 
simple  doctrine,  axiomatic  in  its  statement,  and 
yet  it  marks  the  great  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  woi'ld  from  arbitrary  monarchy  to  a  free 
and  enlightened  form  of  government.  J^or  should 
we  underestimate  the  breadth  and  permanency  of 
this  principle  of  government,  for  it  embodies  all 
that  is  worth  living  for;  it  is  what  our  armies 
have  bled  for,  and  it  needs  no  standing  army  for 
its  defence  in  a  country  where  every  citizen  is  a 
sentinel  on  guard.  No  man  has  ever  lived  in 
this  country,  from  Washington  to  Grant,  who 
dared,  even  when  receiving  the  worship  and 
adulation  of  the  nation,  to  question  this  prin- 
ciple or  change  the  current  of  popular  govern- 
ment. 

Under  the  rule  of  such  a  government,  behold, 
my  fellow-countrymen,  the  result  !  From  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  four  millions  in  1790,  and 
about  ten  millions  in  1820,  we  have  increased 
to  upwards  of  sixty  millions  at  the  present 
time;  while  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  popu- 
lation   of  about   twenty-one   millions   in    1820,   has 
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increased   to    only  about  thirty-seven   millions  dur- 
ing   the   same    period. 

The  amount  of  accumulated  wealth  has  in- 
creased from  seven  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in 
1850,  to  nearly  fifty  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
in  1887;  while  the  United  Kingdom  has  only 
increased  from  twenty  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  1837,  to  forty-six  thousand  milUons  of  dol- 
lars in  1887.  Thus  will  be  seen  the  tremendous 
growth  of  our  country  compared  with  the  wealth 
of  the  United  Kingdom  accumulated  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  with  the  trade  of  the  entire  world 
to  feed  upon. 

On  this  anniversary  it  seems  to  me  we  shall 
not  be  wasting  time  or  opportunity  if  we  stop  for 
but  a  few  moments  and  adopt  a  mercantile  prac- 
tice of  taking  account  of  stock.  This  proceeding 
furnishes  an  answer  to  some  of  the  criticisms 
and  forebodings  which  we  so  frequently  hear  from 
many  persons  upon  our  condition  and  our  future. 
In  truth,  it  has  become  fashionable  for  many  of 
our  citizens  who  affect  unusual  intelligence  and 
purity  of  conduct,  to  imitate  the  examjjle  of 
Squire  Western  in  that  old-time  novel  of  Tom 
Jones,  whose  idea  of  intellectual  conversation  was 
to    damn    the    government  over  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Examine    critically,    if    you     please,    this    struct- 
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ure,  -whicli  ever-increasing  intelligence  and  the 
most  marvellous  ingenuity  of  man,  combined  with 
tireless  energy  and  patient  industry,  have  succeeded 
in  upbuilding.  Wealth  increasing  from  three  hun- 
dred and  eight  dollars  per  head  in  1850,  to  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars  per  head  in  1880. 
The  whole  country  united  by  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles  of  railway  in 
1887,  as  against  twenty-three  miles  in  ]830.  The 
thought  and  intelligence  of  the  country  trans- 
mitted over  and  upon  five  hundred  thousand  miles 
of  telegraph  wire,  with  hardly  a  place,  no  matter 
how  insignificant,  inaccessible;  with  over  nine  mil- 
lions of  dwellings ;  with  nearly  four  millions  of  sav- 
ings-bank depositors,  and  nearly  thirteen  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  deposited,  —  an  average  of  nearly 
four  hundred  dollars  to  each  depositor.  The  power 
alone  of  gold;  the  civilizing  influence  of  wealth; 
the  good  feeling  and  love  of  country  which  are 
begotten  by  the  contact  and  rivalry  of  business, 
absolutely  wiping  out  all  sectionalism,  and  seem- 
ing to  have  a  common  ambition  to  erect  here  one 
mighty  home  for  the  millions,  which  should  endure 
for  all  time,  was  never  more  apparent  to  us  than 
when  we  review  these  cold,  but  expressive,  statis- 
tics; and  yet  some  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who  are 
not    probably     numbered     in    the    census     as    pos- 
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sessors  of  wealth,  or  owners  of  dwellings,  or 
depositors  in  savings-banks,  ask  ns  to  doubt  the 
permanency  of  these  institutions  which  intelli- 
gence and  civilization  have  erected. 

How  long  is  our  government  to  last?  Founded 
upon  the  first  principle  of  nature,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  and  existing  only  on  the  basis 
that  government  is  to  rest  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  through  what  process  of  reasoning 
will  it  be  abandoned?  What  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment will  supplant  it?  With  the  opportunities 
on  all  sides  to  acquire  wealth  and  fame,  available 
to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  what  scheme  can 
be  devised,  by  which  every  man  is  free  to  work 
out  all  that  in  him  lies,  preferable  to  what  we 
now  enjoy?  Look  at  our  army,  with  the  tanner, 
the  bank  clerk,  and  the  grocery  salesman  succes- 
sively in  supreme  command.  Look  at  our  presi- 
dents, with  but  few  exceptions  born  of  poor 
parentage,  and  from  youth  np  subject  to  the 
severest  trials  and  struggles.  Look  at  our  states- 
men and  judiciary,  the  large  majority  of  whom 
owe  their  success  to  their  own  and  unaided 
efi'orts.  Every  avenue  of  fortune  is  open  to  all; 
and  yet  there  are  those  who  believe  that  this  form 
of  government  is  doomed,  and  that  Republics  are 
but  for  a  day. 
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What  is  there  to  threaten  it?  Is  it  in  the 
gigantic  frauds  and  corruption  which  from  time 
to  time  have  been  exposed  and  uprooted  with  re- 
lentless vigor  and  pertinacity?  The  very  power 
which  exposed  and  destroyed  them  is  itself  the 
remedy  for  all  such  ills.  Does  the  danger  lie  in 
the  struggle  of  the  laboring  man  to  better  his 
condition?  It  is  manifest  that  every  one  is  in 
sympathy  with  all  which  he  can  reasonably  de- 
mand, and  that  more  than  that  he  will  not  have 
the  hardihood  to  assert.  Already  he  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  savings-banks  thirteen  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  of  deposits,  while  the  sum  of  both 
deposits  and  capital  of  the  national  banks,  which 
represent  to  a  certain  extent  the  employer,  amount 
to  but  thirty-six  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  and 
of  the  nine  millions  of  dwellings  built  in  this 
country,  he  has  for  his  share  more  than  he  is 
able  to  acquire  under  the  beneficent  laws  of  any 
other  country  on  the  globe.  The  diversity  of 
occupation  among  the  laboring  classes  presents  a 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  any  warring  or  com- 
bination of  classes.  And,  besides  all  this,  from 
the  very  inception  of  our  government  the  artisan 
and  the  mechanic  have  been  foremost  in  the  ranks 
for  maintaining  and  furthering  the  principle  of 
popular    government.      Socialism,    it    is    true,     has 
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shown  its  head,  and  with  its  usnal  audacity  and 
impetuousness  has  presumed  to  formulate  its  doc- 
trines and  attempt  itheir  application;  but  our 
neighboring  city  of  Chicago  has  taught  it  one 
severe  lesson,  the  moral  of  which  will  not  soon 
be  lost.  It  has  learned  that  it  must  keep  within 
the  lines  established  for  the  government  of  all,  and 
not  violate  any  of  our  laws,  if  it  would  inculcate 
any  of  its  pernicious  and  seditious  teachings;  and 
without  such  license  it  would  seem  rather  difficult 
for  socialism  to  thrive. 

Tell  me,  ye  American  mechanics,  who,  by 
patient  and  honest  industry,  have  built  youi-  little 
homes  and  accumulated  your  small,  but  efficient, 
fortunes  in  the  savings-banks,  how  soon  will  you 
subscribe  to  these  doctrines  which  generous- 
hearted  Socialism  would  make  the  rule?  I  quote 
from  an  old  Flemish  poem  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  wherein  these  ideas  are  clearly  expressed. 
"  Martin,  the  German  law  relates  that  from  un- 
righteous violence,  ownership  is  come."  "  Two 
words  in  the  world  there  be,  those  simply  mine 
and  thine.  Could  one  take  them  away,  peace 
there  would  be  and  freedom.  All  then  would 
be  free;  none  enslaved,  nor  man  nor  woman; 
both    corn    and    wine    would   be    common." 

The    American    laborer    can    safely    be    left    to 
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take  charge  of  the  doctrine  of  mine  and  thine. 
If  the  wine  and  the  corn  are  to  be  common, 
you  will  find  the  American  laborer  slow  to  con- 
tribute the  fruits  of  his  hard  earnings  to  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  this  socialistic  banquet.  Such 
doctrines  as  these  may  arouse  enthusiasm  in  a 
country  where  the  laborer  is  under-fed;  it  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  long-haired  philosopher  who 
feigns  contentment  with  light  living  and  lighter 
work;  but  it  will  never  be  adopted  by  American 
laborers,  whose  absorbing  ambition  is  to  own  a 
home,  to  educate  the  children  for  a  better  and 
easier  living,  to  save  something  for  a  rainy  day 
and  leave  something  for  the  support  of  the 
widow.  Therefore  welcome,  ye  doctrinaires,  ye 
pompous  and  ignorant  socialists,  ye  red-flagged 
anarchists,  come  and  live  with  us  if  you  please  ! 
But  remember,  we  shall  expect  you  in  turn  to 
earn  an  honest  living,  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  be 
careful   not   to    make    any    trouble. 

Americans  need  have  but  little  fear  of  the 
subversion  of  popular  institutions  while  they 
continue  their  present  annual  expenditure  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools;  and 
so  long  as  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and 
the     decrease     in     crime     go     on    in     equal    ratio 
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the  investment  appears  to  be  a  good  one,  and 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  expenditure  being 
decreased. 

And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  having  beheld  a 
part  only  of  our  stock  in  trade,  and  individually 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  affairs  of  our  Republic  so  that  we  may  ren- 
der a  good  account  of  our  stewardship,  what  are 
the  duties  which  lie  nearest  to  hand  and  which 
are  incumbent  upon  us  to  perform?  The  faith 
of  our  fathers  was,  indeed,  a  simple  one,  but  it 
bore  within  its  limitations  the  stern  and  severe 
task  of  preserving  and  increasing  what  was  left 
to  us.  They  builded,  perhaps,  better  than  they 
knew;  but  their  purpose  was  to  build  that  their 
works  might  endure,  and  that  a  free  people  should 
forever  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  government. 
They  relied  largely  on  their  own  wisdom  and 
foresight,  and  although  ever  mindful  of  the  need 
of  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  they  still 
felt  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  force  of  the  idea 
that  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
Charged,  therefore,  with  the  task  of  unceasing 
watchfulness  for  that  which  best  serves  the  in- 
terests of  the  Republic,  we  should  be  recusant 
to  our  obligations  should  we  permit  this  day  to 
pass    without    renewing    our    fealty    to    what    our 
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fathers    bound    themselves    and    their    posterity  to 
forever   honor    and    obey. 

And,  first,  we  should  maintain  a  broad  and 
catholic  spirit  of  niitionality;  higher  and  sweeter 
and  grander  than  all  other  duties  is  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  the  most  liberal  and  all-per- 
vading spirit  of  nationality.  Beside  this,  all  other 
tasks  are  dwarfed  and  sink  into  insignificance. 
In  this  is  found  the  everlasting  safeguard  of 
republican  institutions.  Our  unwavering  love  and 
devotion  should  forever  belong  to  a  country 
which  permits  so  much  individual  liberty  and  such 
freedom  for  individual  advancement.  Oni-  arms 
should  always  be  outstretched  in  welcome  for  the 
suffering  and  the  down-trodden  of  every  clime. 
"We  should  condemn  such  miserable  doctrine  as 
America  alone  for  the  Americans,  and  should  ex- 
tend to  every  one  who  pledges  us  his  faith  and 
his  honor,  who  binds  up  his  destiny  with  ours, 
his  equal  share  of  all  the  benefits  and  privileges 
of  American  citizenship.  This  is  the  doctrine 
which  as  Americans  we  can  afford  alone  to  ad- 
vocate. Nor  need  we  be  possessed  of  any  fears 
that  the  influences  of  different  and  diverse  religious 
beliefs  will  have  any  sinister  effect  upon  the 
institutions  of  our  country.  For  while  it  is 
undoubtedly   true  that    each  belief  has  its  devoted 
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adherents,  who  are  bound  in  their  own  way 
to  advance  its  power  and  glory  and  interests, 
there  is,  besides,  a  vast  and  mighty  army  of 
citizens  of  intelligence  and  education,  of  native 
as  well  as  foreign  extraction,  who  see  so  many 
useless  refinements  in  religious  beliefs,  so  many 
doubts  about  religious  teachings,  and  so  much 
insincerity  and  hypocrisy  among  the  faithful  of 
every  church,  that  they  believe  the  best  service 
which  they  can  render  to  the  Power  which 
created  them  is  to  jDreserve  and  maintain  that 
governmental  system  which  they  find  about  them 
in  this  world,  and  which  best  serves  for  the  de- 
velopment of  themselves  for  what  may  await 
them    in    any    future    existence. 

And  if,  in  the  years  to  come,  through  the  hot- 
headed and  misjudged  efforts  of  religious  enthu- 
siasts, there  should  ever  be  incited  in  our  country 
an  internal  war,  there  will  be  found  the  strong 
force  of  independent  thought  arising  in  its  might, 
and  with  one  blow  sending  both  factions  reeling 
to    their    proper   places. 

The  thousands  of  emigrants  who  swarm  to  our 
shores  are  but  as  a  drop  to  the  mighty  increase 
which  every  year  witnesses  added  to  our  popula- 
tion. Our  government  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  an  asylum  for  the  wretched  and  drown-trodden 
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of  the  older  countries.  Let  the  emigi'ant  but  once 
set  foot  upon  these  shores,  once  feel  the  influence 
of  our  free  institutions,  his  burdens  fall  to  the  dust, 
and  the  new  duties  of  an  American  citizen,  seeming 
easy  at  first,  grow  upon  him  with  sobering  effect. 
For  a  time  he  may  seem  riotous  in  his  enjoyment  ; 
for  a  time  he  may  seem  to  hold  them  cheaj)ly;  but 
he  can  be  trusted  to  realize  seasonably  that  they 
are  his  dearest  possessions,  and  he  can  always 
safely  be  counted  to  join  in  any  contest  for  their 
maintenance  and  preservation.  There  is  little  dan- 
ger. The  experiment  which  we  are  trying  necessi- 
tates the  course  we  are  pursuing  as  the  only  one 
open  to  us;  policy  demands  that  we  should  not 
halt  in  alarm  over  our  apprehensions  of  the  out- 
come. Our  government  was  founded  upon  an 
equality  of  citizenship  thus  engendered,  and  to 
hesitate  is  to  be  lost.  ]^or  need  we  fear  our  own 
shortcomings,  or  attempt  pusillanimously  to  ascribe 
them  to  our  citizens  of  foreign  extraction.  True, 
indeed,  we  have  blundered;  true,  indeed,  our  fail- 
ings have  been  marked  and  many;  but  our  fathers 
had  theirs,  and  so  will  every  government  composed 
of  men  continue  for  all  time  to  err  and  lament  their 
mistakes.  It  is,  after  all,  the  high  average  of  our 
successes  which  will  always  maintain  our  advance- 
ment. 
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Always  alive  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
our  whole  people,  we  are  naturally  solicitous  for 
a  just  and  proper  adjustment  of  the  claims  of 
laborers.  There  cannot  be  any  real  or  prolonged 
antagonism  between  employer  and  employee,  be- 
cause by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  former 
class  know  too  well  the  deferred  hopes,  the 
anxieties  and  troubles,  of  the  working-man.  As 
one  of  the  results  of  the  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement which  exist  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  so-called  capitalist  has,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  better  understanding  of  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  more  sympathy  in  its  accomplishment, 
than  any  one  else.  But  the  question  still  recurs, 
"What  shall  be  done?  This  talk  about  the  own- 
ership of  labor,  and  the  slavery  of  the  working 
classes,  is  a  mere  fling  of  the  demagogue.  The 
power  to  remedy  all  abuses  and  all  tyrannies  by 
the  employment  of  efficient  and  legal  remedies 
still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
they  will  never  find  any  class  arrayed  against 
them  or  tyrannizing  over  them.  That  the  laborer 
is  not  only  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  should  have 
his  fair  share  of  the  results  of  his  work,  no  un- 
selfish person  will  deny;  but  whether  it  is  best 
attained  through  the  medium  of  an  industrial 
partnership   whicla   yields   him,  under  certain  regu- 
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lations,  a  share  of  the  profits,  or  whether  he 
will  employ  his  hoarded  savings  to  own  and 
manage  his  own  business,  are  questions  which  he 
must  determine.  With  the  serious  hazards  that 
attend  the  conduct  of  any  mercantile  or  manu- 
facturing enterprise,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
allotment  of  a  share  of  the  profits  will  return 
to  the  laborer  all  that  he  desires,  and  enable 
him  to  live  as  he  woiild  like.  But  that  the 
labor  question,  so  called,  will  surely  be  solved, 
and  solved  satisfactorily  to  all  parties  interested, 
is  manifestly  certain  when  we  take  into  account 
the  spirit  shown  in  the  experiments  already  being 
actively  made;  the  founding  of  schools,  reading- 
rooms,  and  hospitals  by  corporations  heretofore 
considered  soulless;  and  the  deep  interest  taken 
in  the  discussion  of  the  readiest  and  most  liberal 
way  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  result.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  under  no  form  of  government 
can  this  and  kindred  questions  be  so  well^  solved 
as  in  one  where  every  man's  vote  is  as  potent 
as  his  fellow's,  and  where  the  fullest  and  most 
unlicensed  discussion  can  be  had  without  fear  of 
interference. 

Some  of  our  fellow-citizens  seem  greatly  exer- 
cised over  the  need  of  reform  in  the  civil  service. 
Apparently   they   would    create    a    class    of  office- 
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holders,  largely  independent  of  the  people  and  of 
the  executive  of  our  government,  which  would 
seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  fundamental  idea  of 
our  institutions,  and  to  kill  all  sympathy  with 
the  democratic  tendency  of  our  system.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike  chai'ge  each  other  with 
a  failure  to  observe  the  recent  teachings  which 
each  in  turn  seems  so  eager  to  indoctrinate.  The 
present  executive  of  our  government  has  certainly 
made  a  very  general  change  in  the  appointive 
offices  under  his  control;  but,  in  the  event  of  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  our  national  aifairs, 
it  will  certainly  be  passing  strange  if  a  similar 
upheaval  should  not  take  place  at  the  instance  of 
an  executive  chosen  by  the  party  now  out  of  power. 
It  may  be  possible  that  in  such  an  event  the 
present  incumbents  will  be  replaced  by  their 
direct  predecessors;  but  it  seems  more  likely 
that  the  scramble  for  office  will  resemble  that 
confusion  which  Mark  Twain  pictures  when  the 
former  owners  of  the  disjointed  bones  packed  in 
the  tombs  of  that  Roman  convent  shall  be  sum- 
moned by  the  archangel's  trump  for  the  final 
resurrection.  But  this  question  has  given  rise  to 
no  end  of  cant  and  hypocrisy.  It  requires  but 
little  knowledge  of  men  and  events  to  discover 
among  any  of  these    so-called  civil-service  leagues 
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and  reform-clubs,  men  who  have  been  more  than 
suspected  as  being  ever  ready  to  debauch  and  cor- 
rupt the  sei'vice  of  our  governments  for  their  own 
selfish  ends;  men  who  have  not  hesitated,  when  in 
oflfice,  to  commit  acts  which  would  mantle  the 
cheek  of  any  honest  man  with  shame;  and  a  vast 
contingent  of  young  and  ambitious  neophytes,  who, 
realizing  the  length  of  years  required  to  make 
known  to  the  world  their  small  and  insufficient 
merits,  trust,  by  the  formation  of  such  associations, 
to  make  a  short  cut  for  themselves  to  office  or 
political  power.  Parties  are  a  necessity  in  any 
scheme  of  popular  government:  they  form  a  safety- 
valve  to  relieve  us  from  the  pressure  of  all  abuses; 
and  the  efficiency  of  any  party  that  is  intrusted 
with  power  can  best  be  judged  by  the  administra- 
tion of  that  power  by  its  officers  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government.  The  clerical  officers, 
who  are  charged  with  attending  to  the  details  of 
the  work,  ought  to  be  left  free  from  the  fear  of 
removal  in  the  performance  of  their  duties;  but  no 
such  reasoning  applies  to  the  executive  officers, 
who  are  the  official  representatives  of  any  adminis- 
tration. One  of  two  theories  would  seem  to  be 
correct:  with  the  appointing  power  in  force, 
either  the  executive  of  our  government  should  be 
privileged  to  have  every  executive  officer  under  his 
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control  in  fnll  sympatlij^  and  political  affiliation 
with  his  administration,  or  otherwise  the  appoint- 
ing power  should  be  abolished,  and  the  democratic 
principles  of  our  institutions  should  be  further  ex- 
tended so  as  to  provide  for  the  election  of  every 
governmental  executive  ofiicer  by  the  people,  so 
far  as  practicable. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  tlie  tariff 
question,  which  is  now  agitating  our  people;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  never  a  people 
who,  by  training  and  previous  thought,  were  bet- 
ter fitted  to  deal  with  such  a  problem,  and  there 
is  no  danger  but  what,  with  the  aid  of  the  news- 
paper and  platform  discussion,  our  hard-headed 
countrymen    will    settle    it    aright. 

And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  we  should  be  want- 
ino-  in  gallantry  if  we  failed  to  consider  on  this 
occasion  the  demands  of  our  sistefs  for  equal 
suffrage  with  ourselves.  They  have  demonstrated 
that  the  poet  was  merely  dreaming  when  he  de- 
scribed   them    as  — 

"  L'ueertain,    coy,    and    hard   to    please'"  — 

for  they  have  exhibited  a  certainty  about  their 
demands,  a  lack  of  coyness  in  urging  them,  and 
willingness    to    accept    for    the    moment     at    least 
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what    was    granted  them,    which   have    been    exem- 
plary.    They  have  shown  a   mascuUnity  of  energy, 
a    patience    in    endurance,    and    an    intelUgence   in 
the    administration    of    public    office    and    business 
affairs,   which   proves  that  they  are   entitled  to   far 
more    than    they    now     enjoy;     and    but    for    this 
relic    of  barbarian  custom,  which  subjugated   them 
to   their    fellow-man,    it   is    diflicult    to  conceive  a 
reason    why   they    should    be    under   political    disa- 
bility.     Had     the    world    been     created    with    the 
present    arrangement    of    society,  it   would    be,  in- 
deed,    strange    if    the     men    should     be    intrusted 
with    all  the    political   rights    and   privileges    which 
should  belong   to  women.     With  the  great  energy 
and    ability   which    women   have    already   shown  in 
advancing   themselves    to    an    educational    equality 
with    men,    it    requires    no    spirit    of    prophecy   to 
foretell   that  it   will   not   take  long  for  the  women 
(speaking     after  the    vulgar   manner  of  men)    "  to 
get   there."     And    where    defeat   is   inevitable   it  is 
always    more    politic     to     yield     gracefully.     It    is 
possible,  if  their  rights  of  suffrage  were  increased, 
it    would    stimulate    the    large    contingent   of  male 
voters    who    never   vote,   to     exercise    their   privi- 
leges. 

We    read   in    the   "Germany"    of    Tacitus    that 
in    all    grave    matters   the    Saxons    consulted  their 
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women;  and  we  men  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
living  in  the  sunshine  of  this  libei-tj-loving  gov- 
ernment, in  times  of  trouble  and  gloom  and  in 
all  grave  matters,  consult  our  women,  but  are 
not  possessed  of  the  courage  to  take  one  step 
in  advance  of  the  ancient  Saxon.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  women  at  pres- 
ent lack  experience  in  business  and  pubHc  affairs, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  so  well  fitted  to  judge  of 
current  events  and  the  needs  of  government  ;  still 
their  right  to  vote  should  gradually,  and  yet 
promptly,  be  enlarged  beyond  its  present  limits, 
and  they  should  at  least  be  taught  how  to  vote 
by  being  permitted  to  exercise  the  privilege  to 
the  fullest  extent  to  which  in  process  of  time 
and    experience    they    show   themselves    fitted. 

As  years  roll  on,  there  will  arise  continuously 
new  questions  and  new  theories  which  will  have  to 
be  met  by  our  people,  and  discussed  and  decided 
carefully  and  wisely;  but  the  habit  of  calm  deliber- 
ation which  has  characterized  the  movement  of  the 
people  in  this  form  of  popular  government,  and 
the  power  to  recall  and  revise  any  decision  made, 
renders  it  almost  certain  that  there  will  be  no 
suffering  from  mistakes,  no  tyranny  or  abuse  of 
power,  and  that  government  for  the  people  and 
by   the   people   is    predestined    to   survive   forever. 
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And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  let  me,  in  closing, 
recall  to  yonr  minds  that  there  is  no  mystery 
about  the  existence  and  purposes  of  government. 
It  is  mei-ely  a  large  and  regulated  system,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  individual  existence  of  its 
members  and  their  relations  with  each  other.  Its 
affairs  admit  of  the  same  reasoning  which  per- 
tains to  your  family  or  3'our  business.  It  re- 
quires constant  watching,  to  be  sure,  but  its  needs 
and  requirements  are  commonplace,  although  upon 
an  extended  scale.  The  every-day  art  of  book- 
keeping and  the  every-day  doctrines  of  attend- 
ing to  your  own  business  —  paj'ing  as  you  go, 
and  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should 
do  to  you  —  have  direct  application  and  potent 
force.  In  such  a  govermnent,  controlled  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  the  fruits  of  one's  labor  are 
his  own;  life  becomes  worth  the  living,  and  home 
becomes  worthy  of  defence.  In  such  a  govern- 
ment there  is  little  need  of  a  standing  army  for 
its  defence,  because  every  freeman  is  an  armed 
warrior,  always  in  readiness  to  strike  for  its 
maintenance.  There  is  little  danger  of  its  deca- 
dence, because  it  is  founded  upon  natural  laws 
and  permits  the  largest  and  freest  individual  exist- 
ence possible  out  of  heaven.  With  the  French 
essayist,  Paul   Louis    Coiirrier,  I  would  say,  "  God 
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deliver  us  from  the  devil  and  metaphor;"  but 
when  reflecting  upon  the  marvellous  success 
which  has  ahya3's  seemed  to  attend  the  decision 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  in  a  free  and 
popular  government,  it  is  no  metaphor  when  we 
exclaim, — 

"THE    VOICE    OF    THE    PEOPLE    IS    THE    VOICE    OF    GOD  1 " 
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THE  AMERICAN   CITIZEN. 


To  have  advanced  from  three  millions  of  dis- 
contented Colonists,  stating  their  grievances  to 
mankind,  to  sixty-tive  millions  of  contented  citizens 
commemorating,  with  unbonnded  delight  and  amid 
scenes  of  exhilaration,  the  mighty  circumstance,  is 
proof  of  "  what  a  day  may  bring  forth." 

In  obedience  to  usage,  and  by  invitation  of  the 
Mayor  of  Boston,  we  gather  to  do  honor  to  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1776,  because  of  an  event  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  changed  the  current  of  history  and 
reconstructed  the  map  of  the  world.  Without  that 
event,  there  would  not  have  been  an  American 
nation,  as  we  know  it ;  and  by  that  event  new  mean- 
ing was  given  to  human  rights,  and  a  grander  range 
and  loftier  hope  to  human  government.  This  day, 
because  of  that  event,  is  set  apart  for  celebration, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  celebrate.  For  that  purpose 
we  are  here  —  not  to  sermonize,  not  for  antiquarian 
information,  nor  to  warm  up  general  history. 

We  have  met  for  congratulation  upon  the  national 
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record  already  made,  and  for  encouragement  con- 
cerning the  record  to  be  made,  by  a  people  drawing 
their  political  life  from  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence jnst  read  in  our  hearing.  If  anywhere  a 
patriotic  praise-meeting  is  proper,  and  a  lectm^e  or 
treatise  out  of  place,  it  is  here. 

A  long  line  of  eloquent  citizens  has  performed  this 
task  of  recognition,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
sentiment  of  enthusiasm  left  unexpressed,  nor 
incident  of  interest  unmentioned.  On  a  like  service 
to  this,  a  former  speaker  observed  of  the  mission  of 
contemporary  nations:  "France  says,  'I  polish  the 
world; '  Germany  says,  '  I  educate  the  world; '  Eng- 
land says,  ^I  circumnavigate  the  world;'  America 
says,  '  I  liberate  the  world.' "  These  achievements 
fall  far  short  of  the  sublime  purpose  of  the  "Momen- 
tous Declaration."  That  glorious  message  to  the 
world  expressed,  for  the  first  time,  a  measureless 
future  for  man  organized  by  consent  under 
laws  and  constitutions.  As  the  third  and  last 
of  the  primal  and  inseparable  rights  of  men,  it 
declared  "  pursuit  of  happiness  "  to  be  the  end  of 
the  institution  of  government.  This  complete  and 
original  statement  of  final  governmental  concern 
gives  to  this  day  its  significance  and  abiding  force. 

We  are  Americans  in  fact  as  well  as  by  title,  just 
so  far  as  we  have  faith  in  the  "  self-evident  truths," 
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the  proclamation  of  wliicli  makes  this   day   memo- 
rable. 

Ahl  Declarations  of  Independence  alone  do  not 
make  history.  "When  Benjamin  Franklin  was  told 
that  the  war  for  independence  had  been  success- 
fully closed:  "  Say  rather,"  said  he,  "the  War  of  the 
Revolution ;  the  war  for  independence  has  yet  to  be 
fought."  In  the  bitterness  of  severe  discipline,  it 
Avas  learned  that  no  mere  announcement  of  rights, 
nor  years  of  harrowing  and  destructive  war,  nor 
brilliant  strategy  over  Cornwallis,  nor  reluctant 
acknowledgment  of  independence  wrung  from  a 
monarch,  could  bring  peace,  plenty,  and  order  to  the 
American  struggle.  The  distress  and  despair  of  the 
"  League  of  Friendship  "  was  so  widespread  that 
union  and  prosperity  under  a  common  government 
seemed  hopeless.  It  is  not  for  us  to  dwell  upon 
the  bankruptcy,  poverty,  hardships,  and  dissensions 
which  marked  the  years  of  the  Confederation,  when 
our  fathers  had  ceased  to  be  English  subjects,  but 
had  not  become  American  citizens. 

Dark,  indeed,  were  the  clouds  that  lowered  over 
this  critical  stage  of  the  great  experiment  for  self- 
government.  The  obstacles  to  the  consummation  of 
nationality  and  citizenship  seemed  so  near  to  being 
insurmountable  that  Washington  had,  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  affairs,  grave  misgivings.. 
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In  a  letter  written  in  1783  to  Lafayette,  "Wasli- 
ington  said :  "  We  are  placed  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  have  a  character  to  establish;  but 
how  we  shall  acquit  ourselves  time  must  discover. 
The  probability  is  (at  least  I  fear  it),  that  local  or 
State  politics  will  interfere  too  much  with  the  more 
liberal  or  extensive  plan  of  government  which  wis- 
dom and  foresight,  freed  from  the  mist  of  prejudice, 
would  decide.  .  .  .  The  honor,  peace,  and  true 
interest  of  the  country  must  be  measured  by  a  conti- 
nental scale,  and  every  departure  therefrom  weakens 
the  Union,  and  may  ultimately  break  the  bonds  that 
hold  us  together.  To  arrest  these  evils,  to  frame  a 
new  constitution  that  will  give  consistency,  stability, 
and  dignity  to  the  Uniou,  and  sufficient  power  to  the 
great  councils  of  the  nation  for  general  purposes,  is 
to-day  incumbent  on  every  man  who  desires  well  to 
his  country,  and  will  meet  with  my  aid  so  far  as  it 
can  be  rendered  in  the  private  walks  of  life." 

It  has  been  said,  "  that  the  whole  earth  is  a 
monument  of  great  characters."  Washington  is 
greatest  as  a  founder  of  this  nation,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  nation  is  his  proudest  monu- 
ment. Only  when  he  left  the  walks  of  private  life 
for  the  highest  public  station  was  the  failure  of  self- 
govei^nment  by  our  fathers  arrested.  He  came  to 
the   heights   of  civil  power  at  the  bidding-   of   the 
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people,  who  saw  in  him  a  true  leader.  There  are 
those  who  never  tire  of  reminding  us  that  George 
"Washington  was  an  Englishman.  Lord  Chesterfield, 
when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  asked  who 
was  the  greatest  man  in  Ireland,  and  replied,  "  The 
last  man  who  arrives  from  England,  whoever  he 
may  be."  Equally  Anglo-maniacal  is  the  fondness, 
in  our  day,  to  blazon  as  the  last  and  leading  merit  of 
Washington  that  he  was  English.  He  was  born  a 
subject  of  Great  Britain;  but  his  early  life,  in  its 
dependence  upon  personal  exertions  and  its  social 
surroundings,  was  in  strong  contrast  to  English 
social  pretensions,  and,  thank  God,  he  helped  to 
found  another  and  better  citizenship  for  himself  and 
all  Americans.  Specialists  have  collected  data  about 
him,  eulogists  have  commented  on  his  self-control 
and  magnanimity,  poets  over  his  virtues  have  sounded 
unstinted  praise,  but  vain  is  the  attempt  to  com- 
pute our  debt  to  Washington.  He  had  paid  |72,000 
in  personal  expense  during  the  Eevolutionary  War, 
and  the  unpaid  soldiers  knew  he  had  refused  recom- 
pense. The  people  knew  that  he  had  spurned  offers 
or  suggestions  to  be  king  or  dictator,  and  their  be- 
lief in  him  was  without  flaw  of  distrust. 

Honoring  and  endeared  to  him,  they  followed  him 
in  taking  the  great  step  towards  national  consohda- 
tion  within  guarded  constitutional  bounds.     When, 
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with  his  tall  and  commanding  form,  he  bent  over 
the  sacred  page  to  record  his  vow  of  fidelity  to  the 
Union  and  the  Constitiition,  he  was  the  first  to 
pledge  support  to  the  nation,  as  it  then  received  the 
breath  of  life.  He  thus  became,  to  quote  the  words 
of  his  honored  successor,  Benjamin  Harrison,  "  The 
First  American  Citizen."  In  the  then  Federal  capi- 
tol,  April  30,  1789,  when,  by  authority  of  the  people, 
George  Washington  assumed  the  functions  of  the 
Federal  President,  there  was  inaugurated  with  its 
undreamed  destinies  that  unique,  potential  citizen- 
ship which  we  now  enjoy. 

Then  came  the  fusion  of  the  two  forces  of  pro- 
vincial autonomy  and  continental  power,  which,  in 
its  results,  and  through  its  inexhaustible  resources, 
still  continues  to  amaze  the  world. 

The  story  of  America  takes  its  admirers  into 
the  regions  of  wonder  and  romance.  In  the  fifth 
century,  Clovis  founded  the  French  Monarchy. 
Eleven  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Egbert 
was  "styled  King  of  England."  Ancestors  of 
Prussian  rulers  built  homes  on  the  Danube  more 
than  a  thousand  years  back.  The  American  Re- 
public has  existed  a  century  ;  and  France,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  individually,  show  fewer  millions 
of  population  and  fewer  billions  of  property  than 
does   our  young  nation.     In   count   of  heads  Asia 
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far  exceeds  us.  In  display  of  precious  stones  the 
diamonds  of  an  Indian  prince,  flashing  the  light 
of  ages,  outshine  even  the  gems  of  a  centennial 
ball.  To  see  galleries  of  art  and  baronial  castles, 
and  to  know  the  courtly  manners  of  highest  breed- 
ing, older  countries  must  be  visited.  For  remains  of 
ancient  architecture,  mouldering  in  magnificent 
ruins,  we  go  to  Babylon  and  Egypt.  But  ask 
where  agriculture  reaps  its  greatest  harvests,  where 
mines  pour  out  the  most  abundant  treasures,  where 
machinery  is  most  active  and  railroads  are  most 
numerous,  and  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  are 
busiest  in  interchanging  communications  the  world 
over,  and  the  answer  is  found  to  be,  the  land  in 
which  we  live.  The  alleviation  of  the  human  race, 
and  not  the  splendor  of  its   decay,  is   our  chiefest 

jewel. 

Nineteen  millions  of  daily  earners  of  wages, 
delving  beneath  the  earth,  tilhng  the  soil,  toiling 
in  factory,  foundry,  furnace,  and  in  all  mechani- 
cal arts,  and  paid  better  than  elsewhere  for  their 
service  ;  increasing  commerce  on  inland  seas  and 
navigable  rivers,  with  busy  craft  to  vex  their  sur- 
face for  four  thousand  four  hundred  miles,  — 
these  make  interesting  even  dry  statistics.  Expan- 
sion does  not  weaken  our  national  system.  "Wher- 
ever   the    American    citizen     halts    in    his    search 
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for  settlement,  the  free  school,  the  right  to  xinim- 
paired  religious  liberty,  home-rule  by  equal  and 
honest  ballot,  and  the  reserved  force  to  establish 
the  lawful  will  of  the  majority,  spring  up  as  the 
source  and  safeguards  of  social  order.  Forty-two 
sovereign  and  self-ruled  commonwealths  make  our 
sisterhood  of  States,  bounded  by  two  oceans,  and 
stretching  from  the  tropical  borders  of  the  South- 
ern gulf,  until  our  territory  touches  the  frozen 
deserts  of  the  Northern  pole.  With  this  vast 
reach  of  power,  never  could  the  words  "  one  and 
indivisible  "  more  justly  describe  our  national  unity 
and  strength  as  on  this  day  we  celebrate.  The 
American  eagle  of  right  spreads  its  eager  wings  for 
a  sunward  flight  to-day,  while  our  hymns  tell  us  :  — 

*'  Goodly  were  thy  tents,  O  Israel ! 

Spread  along  the  river's  side ; 
Bright  thy  star  which  rose  prophetic. 

Herald  of   dominion  wide. 
Fairer  are  the  homes  of  freedom. 

Scattered  o'er  our  broad  domain ; 
Brighter  is  our  rising  day-star, 

Ushering  in  a  purer  reign." 

"  ]S^ot  purer  reign !  "  exclaim  those  who  regard 
themselves  as  the  "  saving  remnant,"  and  who  dis- 
trust numbers  and  fear  majorities.  "Is  the  whiskey 
scandal,  the  Tweed  ring,  or  the  electoral  peculiar- 
ities of  1876    forgotten?"  they  ask.      Not   at   all! 
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The  whiskey  scandal,  born  in  the  wild  period  of 
inflation,  is  not  forgotten ;  but  it  is  remembered  with 
satisfaction  that  it  exists  no  longer.  The  Tweed 
ring  is  not  forgotten,  nor  the  uprising  that  drove 
its  participants,  now  to  Canada,  now  to  Europe, 
and  now  to  Sing  Sing.  The  election  of  1876, 
with  its  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other, 
in  its  sharp  practice  and  its  arithmetical  conclusion 
of  eight  to  seven  is  not  forgotten;  but  with  grat- 
ification it  is  recognized  that  law  will  prevent 
hereafter  a  similar  strain  upon  our  system. 

The  earlier  views  of  the  national  situation  give 
an  impression  that,  as  a  rule,  the  burden  upon 
those  by  whom  they  were  expressed  was  to  state, 
with  great  precision  and  frequency,  the  certainty 
of  our  national  doom.  Mournfully  they  maintained 
that  our  fate  was  sealed,  and  according  to  the 
oratorical  programme  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
century,  we  ought  not  at  this  time  to  be  as  a 
nation  alive  and  well.  Rhetoric  has  often  pointed 
the  people  to  supposed  ruin  staring  them  in  the 
face;  but  the  people  have  persistently  declined  to  be 
ruined,  and  are  very  far  from  it  on  this  recurrence 
of  our  day  of  jubilee.  It  has  been  customary  — 
and  the  habit  lingers  —  to  paint  "politics"  in  the 
blackest  colors.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  Trojan 
Horse,   and    the   Whited    Sepulchre   are   a   few   of 
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the  unsavory  parallels  with  which  partisan  spirit 
has  been  associated.  Long  ago  our  temple  of  lib- 
erty was  to  have  been  laid  waste  by  j)ai^ty  rancor 
and  infamy.  IS^otwithstanding  these  storm-signals, 
portending  tempest  and  havoc,  more  than  three- 
score millions  of  Americans  see  that  fair  temple 
rising  to  grand  proportions,  with  untarnished  walls 
resting  on  unmoved  foundations. 

The  last  national  canvass,  one  of  great  political 
interest  and  activity,  is  conceded  to  have  been  one 
of  great  political  courtesy.  It  was,  more  than  any 
political  contest  since  the  Monroe  "  era  of  good 
feeling,"  orderly,  free  from  riotous  proceeding,  and 
mainly  void  of  personalities.  Twice  within  a  few 
years  we  have  seen  political  parties  change  from 
holding  power  to  losing  it,  with  no  friction,  bad 
blood,  or  disturbance.  The  second  President  of 
the  United  States  left  Washington  in  haste  to 
avoid,  it  is  said,  the  necessity  of  being  polite  to 
the  third  President.  The  twenty-second  President 
invited,  previous  to  his  successor's  installation  into 
the  presidential  chair,  the  twenty-third  President 
to  lunch  at  the  White  House.  Ex-President 
Cleveland  waited  to  witness  the  inauguration 
ceremonies,  and  to  listen  to  the  address  to  the 
country  of  President  Harrison.  This  is  an  im- 
provement in  presidential  manners.     Serious   faults 
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in  party  conduct  and  questionable  party  tactics 
are  slowly  biit  surely  being  corrected.  The  press, 
now  our  strongest  conservative  force,  by  giving 
publicity  to  political  indiscretions,  assists  the  tend- 
ency towards  reform  within  party  lines,  where 
reform   means    a   genuine   political   advancement. 

Whoever  vrith  care  examines  the  orations  made 
before  our  authorities  on  this  day,  —  a  list  of  which 
has,  by  the  courtesy  of  an  official  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary, been  furnished  me,^  —  will  not  fail  to  observe 
the  apprehension  once  prevalent,  that  an  ambitious 
soldier,  in  full  regimentals,  was,  at  some  period,  to 
cast  liis  gleaming  sword  into  the  political  scale  to 
lift  despotism  into  power.  The  "man  on  horse- 
back," as  the  "  Atlantic  Caesar,"  has  been  a  familiar 
spectre  of  the  past.  Nine  soldiers,  all  generals  by 
title,  have  been  elected  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Had  they  lived  out  their  terms,  and 
should  the  present  incumbent  conclude  his  limit  of 
service,  it  would  make  forty-eight  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  years  of  our  national  existence  under 
rule  of  military  chieftains.  Who  of  them  has  turned 
out  despot  or  dictator?  Was  it  George  Washing- 
ton, the  hero  of  Yorktown?  or  Andrew  Jackson, 
the  hero  of  the  JSTew  Orleans?  or  William  Henry 
Harrison,  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe?  or  Zachary  Tay- 
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lor,  the  hero  of  Monterey?  or  Grant,  the  hero  of 
Appomattox?  —  all  of  whom  were  at  times  officers  in 
the  regular  army.  The  volunteer  generals,  —  Pierce, 
Hayes,  Garfield,  Benjamin  Harrison,  —  all  of  them, 
with  their  men,  gallantly  fought  for  the  nation.  Did 
any  one  of  them  become  "  the  man  on  horseback,"  to 
lead  us  into  "  CsBsarism"?  Our  great  soldiers  have 
been,  and  shall  continue  to  be,  men  of  peace  and 
patriots,  and  the  dread  of  a  military  tyrant  has  gone 
forever. 

It  was  also  assumed,  in  the  old  days,  that  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  from  its  corrupt  political 
combinations,  would  be  a  peril  to  the  nation.  The 
Bank  of  1816  had  a  capital  of  |35,000,000,  and  Gov- 
ernment owned  $7,000,000,  —  a  fifth  of  the  stock. 
For  years,  by  a  portion  of  our  countrymen,  this 
institution  was  regarded  as  the  untoward  instrument 
by  which  ultimately  the  Republic  would  fall.  ilSTa- 
tional  banks  to-day  number  over  3,000,  and  have  a 
capital  of  $764,000,000,  their  deposits  amounting  to 
$1,300,000,000,  and  their  loans  to  $1,500,000,000, 
and  every  dollar  of  bills  issued  is  as  good  as  gold. 
These  banks  are  for  business  purposes,  and  together 
have  no  more  political  influence,  as  banks,  than  a 
school  picnic,  a  base-ball  match,  or  a  circus  proces- 
sion. The  prophets  of  evil  who  foretold  that  at 
the  first   shock  of  civil  strife  the  nation   would  go 
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to  pieces  like  a  house  made  of  cards,  were  plentiful 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  shock  of  battle  came. 
Eleven  millions  of  determined  people  put  their  fight- 
ing men  against  the  Eepublic.  Four  years,  with  a 
courage  that  may  have  been  equalled  but  never  out- 
done, they  contested  the  ground,  until  the  scene  of 
hostility  was  drenched  in  blood;  yet  this  nation 
repelled  the  shock,  and  stands  to-day  strong,  free, 
and  imperishable. 

"Are  you  sorry  you  turned  out?  "  asked  the  father 
of  James  Hayward,  one  of  the  Acton  heroes  who  fell 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  The  father  was  told  to 
look  at  the  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch  of  the 
soldier.  They  were  both  nearly  empty.  The  dying 
young  patriot  said :  "  I  started  with  a  pound  of 
powder  and  forty  bullets.  You  see  what  is  left! 
Tell  mother  not  to  mourn  too  much.  I  am  not  sorry 
I  turned  out.  I  die  willingly  for  my  country."  It 
was  men  like  that  who  made  this  nation,  and  just 
such  men,  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Civil  War, 
went  down  to  prevent  the  unmaking  of  the  grandest 
Republic  in  its  deeds  and  possibilities  that  has  yet 
existed.  It  is  time  to  stop  the  babble  of  men  who 
tell  us  that  the  commemoration  of  soldiers  who 
fought  in  the  war  that  led  to  the  Union,  or  in  the 
war  that  saved  it,  tends  to  keep  alive  the  animosities 
of  the   past.     Honor   to   loyal  soldiers   keeps   ahve 
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patriotism,  and  only  that.  A  few  days  since,  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  from  South  Carolina, 
in  dedicating  a  monnment  to  the  dead  of  the 
Confederate  army,  said :  "  We  regard  these  our  dead 
as  martyrs."  So  be  it.  ISTo  men  fought  harder 
and  died  braver  for  their  cause  than  the  armed 
Confederates.  The  fearful  loss  of  our  brothers 
in  arms  attests  their  fighting  qualities.  But  their 
"  cause  "  was  to  shatter  the  Union,  and  by  national 
valor  it  became,  to  remain  forever,  the  "  lost  cause." 
Our  dead  are  martyi'S  to  a  cause  holy  to  loyal 
memory.  Ours  were  martyrs  to  a  cause,  the  triumph 
of  which  was  the  greatest  honor  to  those  by  whom 
it  was  maintained,  and  the  greatest  blessing  of  the 
children  of  the  men  who  made  war  upon  that  cause. 

Union  soldiers  made  impossible  the  attempt  by 
arms  to  found  two  national  days  in  this  land.  One 
is  enough,  and  that  one  is,  and  is  to  be,  the  Fourth 
of  July  ! 

Independence  day  is  too  near  Decoration  day  for 
us,  while  honoring  the  founders  of  the  American 
Union  in  1789,  to  forget  those  who  saved  the 
Union  in  1865.  It  would  be  a  strange  sight  if, 
on  an  occasion  of  this  nature,  no  Union  veterans 
were  present.  From  many  loyal  battle-fields  such 
soldiers  are  here  to-day  by  special  invitation. 
Some     are     here     from     the     19th     Army     Corps. 
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With  US  is  their  old  commander,  who  in  an 
exigency  called  for  a  thousand  men  as  a  Foi-lorn 
Hope  to  assault  works  from  which  our  troops 
had  been  twice  repulsed.  It  was  twenty-six 
years  ago  this  month,  when,  two  thousand  miles 
away  from  JSTew  England  homes,  these  men  wrote 
letters,  thinking  they  might  be  the  last  to  be 
written  by  them,  and  then  waited  for  orders  to 
go  where  death  was  certain  to  many.  Surrender 
of  the  garrison  to  save  needless  slaughter  made 
this  movement  unnecessary;  but  the  men  who 
are  here  to-day,  were  ready  then,  with  their 
comrades  at  Port  Hudson,  for  duty.  They  had 
no  resentment  to  those  who  had  thinned  their 
ranks.  It  was  war.  They  ask  now  for  no 
right  they  would  not  willingly  share  with  their 
old  combatants;  but  it  would  be  a  lie  if  any 
of  them  should  say  that  the  cause  of  those 
who  fought  for  the  Stars  and  Bars  was  equal 
in  right  and  honor  to  that  for  which  they  were 
willing  to  do  and  to  die.  In  their  presence 
let  lips  be  stilled  that  would  tell  us  it  is  the 
same  thing  to  assail  this  nation  as  to  defend  it. 
Commercially  the  bunting  decorating  this  audience- 
room  with  the  national  colors  of  red,  white,  and 
blue  has  no  great  value.  But  in  memory,  and 
as    a   flag,   it   is   beyond   price.      This  day,  as  the 
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earth  in  its  revolution  turns  to  the  East,  every 
hour  of  the  twenty-four  the  sunlight  will  baptize 
with  radiance  this  symbol  of  the  nation.  It  is 
to  the  everlasting  honor  of  the  Union  soldier 
that  never  for  a  moment  was  he  disloyal  to  the 
old  flag.  The  world  knows,  and  God  knows, 
that  to  stand  between  that  flag  and  the  bullet 
aimed  at  it,  and  to  fire  that  bullet,  differs  in 
motive,  act,  and  consequence  as  much  as  mid- 
night darkness  differs  from  the  splendor  of 
mid-day.  To  stand  thus  meant  that  in  this  Re- 
public there  was  room  but  for  one  flag,  and 
that  the   Stars   and   Stripes. 

"  The  trials  of  the  future  will  be  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  advantages  of  the  future,"  is 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in 
one  of  the  most  instructive  of  our  Fourth-of- 
July  orations.  Accepting  this  view,  from  our 
national  precedents  we  may  add  that  our  tiials 
will  be  as  courageously  met  and  successfully 
mastered  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  Our 
safety  from  falling  below  the  high-water  mark  we 
have  reached  lies  in  the  vitality  of  the  agitator 
and  the  preservative  effects  of  agitation.  To 
the  ]S^ew  England  American,  agitation  is  a  normal 
condition,  and  our  obligation  to  this  quality  of 
character    is     incalculable.      The     Revolution    and 
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the  Declaration  are  its  offspring.  We  look  back 
with  admiration  at  the  boldness  of  men,  Avho, 
for  theories,  with  a  few  flintlock  muskets, 
defied  the  trained  armies  of  a  king  victorious 
on  most  of  the  conspicuous  fields  where  his 
generals  had  fought.  Of  heroic  stamp  were  those 
old  agitators,  who,  educated  in  the  tumult  of 
town-meetings,  lifted  themselves  to  the  summit 
of  political  wisdom  to  define  the  rights  of  man 
and  his  province  of  government.  "  The  fanati- 
cism of  to-day  is  the  fashionable  creed  of  to- 
morrow," said  Wendell  Phillips,  an  agitator 
derided  and  hissed  in  early  life  for  a  moral 
courage  that  feared  nothing  and  dared  everything, 
and  when  dead  was  borne,  to  lie  in  state,  to  the 
historical   hall   where   his    fame   began. 

The  ideal  agitator  can  be  claimed  as  a  Boston 
specialty.  Thriving  on  east  wind,  believing  with 
Calvin  in  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  and  for 
exercise  sharpening  the  beak  and  filing  the  claws 
of  the  proud  bird  of  freedom,  he  i^  the  nearest 
approach  to  perpetual  motion  yet  produced.  Eude, 
egotistical,  very  angular,  he  introduces  himself  by 
brandishing  a  weapon  of  attack.  He  treads  on 
tender  feet,  and  smashes  idols,  never  failing  mean- 
while to  treat  with  more  harshness  his  natural 
friends     than     his      natural      enemies.      He     goes 
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into  the  worrying  business,  if  not  with  the 
rigor,  at  least  with  the  persistence,  of  the  old 
times  when  the  witch  was  disposed  of  by- 
summary  exit  and  the  Quaker  by  expeditious  exile. 
But  the  agitator  believes  in  destroying  evils,  and 
never  accepts  any  terms  but  unconditional  sur- 
render. Kufus  Choate  once  remarked  of  an  emi- 
nent Massachusetts  judge,  who  had  the  appearance 
of  a  lion  slightly  tamed,  "  We  all  feel  that  he  is 
ugly,  but  we  know  that  he  is  great."  We  are  all 
aware  that  the  political  and  social  agitator  is  un- 
comfortable, but  it  is  certain  that  he  is  needful. 
In  all  our  history  the  agitator  has  been  prominent. 
Far  away  back,  in  1636,  when  only  a  few  hamlets 
clustered  around  the  shores  that  bordered  Copp's, 
Beacon,  and  Fort  Hills,  Anne  Hutchinson  agitated 
among  her  sex  during  the  week  against  the  for- 
malism preached  on  Sunday.  Her  bold  speech 
shook  primitive  Boston  from  centre  to  circum- 
ference, and  from  then  Boston  has  never  been 
without  a  live,  but  distressingly  inconvenient,  agi- 
tator. Massachusetts  never  blindly  follows  the 
agitator,  but  the  State  is  famous  for  filing  to  the 
right  and  wheeling  into  line  with  advanced  or 
progressive  measures.  Massachusetts  may  never 
again  furnish  a  President  for  the  Republic,  or 
rule   from  weight  of  numbers.      She   may  be    out- 
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stripped  in  population  by  younger  States,  and  may 
not  be  at  the  head  of  the  column  of  States  as  it 
marches;  but  in  loyalty  to  the  best  idea,  and  for 
grandeur  of  example,  will  be  still  at  the  front. 
Even  now  our  agitators  are  on  duty.  They  are 
crying  out  against  Ninevitish  sins,  and  loudly 
call  to  our  shirking  Jonahs,  "Awake,  thou 
sleeper!  " 

Whether  the  agitator  hoists  signals  to  arouse 
minute-men  to  arm  for  freedom,  or  sounds  with 
much  din  the  radical  gong  to  frighten  puffy  and 
unctions  conservatives  in  their  effort  to  block  and 
bafl9.e  the  latest  movement,  he  always  does  more 
good  than  harm  in  tearing  down  in  order  to  build 
wiser  and  stronger.  He  may  be  premature  in  his 
activity,  and  be  over-anxious  in  his  vigilance; 
better  that  than  neglect  to  watch  the  citadel  which 
guards  our  rights.  If  the  agitator  thinks  that 
sappers  and  miners  are  at  work  to  weaken  the 
system  of  public  education,  which,  according  to 
Bancroft,  has  proved  the  secret  of  our  success  and 
glory,  let  him  shout  aloud  and  cease  not.  The 
danger  may  not  be  vital,  but  the  response  to  the 
call  to  rally  around  "the  old  red  school-house," 
with  its  modern  improvements,  may  prevent  after- 
plots  against  its  welfare.  It  will  teach  that  the 
American   plan  of  educated  childhood,  by  "  prince. 
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or  potentate,  or  power,"  can  no  more  be  taken  from 
the  American  mind  than  one  of  onr  shining  stars 
can  be  taken  from  the  azure  of  our  flag.  Tliere 
are  some  things  settled  —  settled  right,  and  settled 
forever.  Among  the  settled  things  is  the  public 
school  on  the  American  basis,  untrammelled  by 
either  party  or  sect. 

The  statutes  of  Massachusetts  should  state  as 
clear  and  distinct  as  Holy  Writ  that  compulsory 
education  must  not  be  evaded  in  its  main  purpose 
of  preparation  for  citizenship.  All  preliminary 
schools,  whether  public  or  private,  must  use  the 
language  of  the  nation  in  teaching,  and  there  must 
be  approval  by  the  State  of  books  and  of  branches 
taught.  If  our  present  legislators  are  not  sufii- 
cientty  skilful  to  draw  a  bill  with  this  intent,  we 
should  select  those  who  have  the  sense  to  under- 
stand the  people,  and  the  agitator  will  see  that  it 
is  done.  The  agitator  has  great  staying  powers, 
and  nothing  but  death  can  stop  him  when  his 
conscience  is  awakened.  Men  with  their  brief 
authority  deny  him  the  right  to  preach  in  special 
places  paid  for  by  the  people.  He  sees  on  these 
public  grounds  persons  of  wealth  rolling  by  in 
carriages;  he  looks  on  bands  of  youth  at  sport, 
on  picnic  groups,  —  everywhere  he  sees  games  and 
amusements   indulged   in   at   seasonable   times,  and 
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he  asks,  "Here  in  Boston,  the  city  which  Samuel 
Adams  prayed  might  become  a  Christian  Sparta,  — 
here  is  everything  lawful  but  criminals  and  Chris- 
tian teachers."  "Why,"  he  asks,  "from  the  people's 
land  am  I,  and  those  who  wish  to  hear  me,  driven 
out  for  talking  about  'peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will to  men.' "  "  Is  there,"  he  continues,  "  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Constitution  of  which  enjoins  relig- 
ious freedom  and  the  public  worship,  a  spot  so 
sacred  to  pleasure  that  duty  to  the  Most  High  God 
is  out  of  place?  Any  spot  in  the  land  of  the 
pilgrims  where  the  landscape  gardener  or  artist 
is  more  to  be  revered  than  the  landscape  Maker? 
Any  place  where  He  who  ordered  the  seasons 
and  seed-time  and  harvests,  and  has  poured  the 
sunlight  and  glorified  field  and  bush  and  tree, 
cannot  be  honored  because  it  is  consecrated  to 
base-ball,  bicycles,  or  baby-wagons?"  If  he  is 
told  that  the  gospel  and  pleasure  parks  are  incom- 
patible, he  replies,  "I  will  appeal  to  the  millions 
who  on  the  Lord's  day  sing,  — 

'  Waft,   waft,   ye  winds  His   story, 
And  ye,   your  waters  roll, 
Till  like  a  sea  of  glory 
It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole,' 

to   know  who  and  what  it  is  that  rules  Boston, — 
Christianity   or   commissioners."     He,  the    agitator, 
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knows  that  the  majority  rules  Boston,  whatever 
for  the  moment  it  may  be  ;  and  he  also  knows 
that  even  one  with  God  on  his  side  becomes  at 
last  the  majority,  and  that  the  unconquerable 
purpose  of  agitation  is  to  make  the  majority 
right. 

Will  Boston  hold  six  hundred  acres  of  land, 
owned  by  the  people  who  have  been  taxed  for 
its  payment,  in  such  close  bonds  to  the  minor 
pleasures,  that  not  a  rod  of  it  can  be  had  on 
Sunday  upon  which  to  preach  the  gospel,  nor  a 
spot  be  found  where  men  of  labor  can  congregate 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  for  the  exercise  of  free 
speech?  This  is  to  be  answered  not  with  regard 
to   hohday  rights,   but  to   human   rights. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  ignore  con- 
troversies certain  to  confront  us.  It  would  be 
craven  to  omit  plain  speaking  upon  American 
issues  on  this  day  in  this  city.  Two  powerful 
and  baleful  forces,  each  alien  to  the  spirit  and 
design  of  the  Declaration,  are  active  in  all  our 
public  and  influential  channels,  not  so  much  to 
endanger  our  territorial  unity,  as  to  impair  its 
usefulness  by  dragging  down  to  a  level  of 
misrule  by  the  unchristian  prejudices  of  caste 
one  section  of  the  Republic,  and  by  power  of 
money  making  social   disorders   easier  everywhere. 
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Sacredness  of  life,  security  to  liberty  by  restraint 
of  that  which  is  enemy  to  it,  and  the  least 
obstruction  to  reasonable  happiness  are  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  hang  American  law 
and  justice.  Two  pernicious  tendencies,  caste  and 
greed,  — one  acting  on  the  color  line,  and  the 
other  trading  on  human  frailty,  —  are  the  eternal 
foes  of  all  for  which  the  Declaration  was  written 
and  the  Constitution  was  framed.  The  human 
weakness  upon  which  this  money-power  thrives 
has  been  the  bane  of  American  civilization,  from 
the  arrival  of  the  "  Mayflower "  to  this  day.  ]S"ot 
mine  the  task  to  picture  its  awful  record  of 
tears,  sorrow,  anguish,  broken  hearts,  and  of 
drops  of  blood  scarcely  dry  on  the  stained 
stones    of    your    streets. 

The  logical  conclusion  from  that  clause  in  the 
Declaration  which  enjoins  "pursuit  of  happiness," 
and  of  the  Constitution  interpreted  by  its  preamble, 
which  makes  it  incumbent  "  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon welfare,"  is,  that  any  combination,  trust,  in- 
terest, traffic,  or  conceivable  movement  of  capital 
attempting  by  association  to  reap  unjust  profits  from 
the  people,  or  prosecuting  a  business  detrimental  to 
the  public,  is  so  essentially  un-American  that  its 
legal  interdiction  is  but  a  question  of  time.  And 
the   fact  that  a  moneyed  interest,  rising  to  billions 
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in  amount,  with  its  plethoric  purse  menaces  good 
government  from  the  remotest  hamlet  to  the  capital 
of  the  Republic,  ought  to  make  its  control  the  most 
important  of  all  our  issues. 

The  right  of  personal  liberty  to  trade  stops  at  the 
exact  spot  where  its  exercise  is  unsafe  to  the  public. 
The  jurisdiction  of   this  momentous  and  unsolved 
problem  lies   within   State   authority,   the   arena   of 
actual  conflict  being  local  decision;  and  there  the 
battle  will  be  fought  out  until  whatever  in  Massachu- 
setts harms  our  homes  or  jeopardizes  their  inmates 
will  be  driven   beyond   popular   consent   or    shelter 
of  law.     It  is  the  concern  of  the  nation  rather  than 
the  State  to  deal  with  the  monstrous  demand  of  caste, 
that  in  this  Republic,  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  shall 
have  one  meaning  for  thirteen  millions  of   citizens 
who  are  white,  and  wholly  another  meaning  to  seven 
miUions   of    citizens   who   are  black.      Openly,  un- 
blushingly,  without  denial  or  apology,  caste  disobeys 
and  defies  the  Constitution  of  the  United   States. 
By   device    and    jugglery    of   ballots    if    possible, 
by  brutality  of  bullets   if   necessary,  minorities   in 
some  portions  of  this  country  are,  in  violation  of  the 
supreme  law,  made  to  become  majorities.    In  this  our 
land,  where  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  are  declared 
inalienable  rights,  on  this  day,  this  hour,  the  political 
machinery  of  some  States  and  their  ablest  intellect 
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centre  on  methods  to  keep  a  certain  class  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  political  subjection  to  benefit  another 
and  less  numerous  class !  Failure  so  to  do  is  cor- 
rected by  assassination  !  The  unavenged  murder  of 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  a  sovereign  State,  slain 
while  obtaining  proof  of  his  election  to  Congress, 
the  certificate  having  illegally  been  given  to  his 
opponent,  is  evidence  of  the  prostitution  of  political 
rights  in  our  country.  No  horror  of  the  "middle 
passage,"  when  the  negro  was  taken  from  his  native 
wilds  to  be  sold  to  Christian  countries;  no  hour  of 
misery,  when,  as  property,  the  negro  lifted  up  his 
■fettered  hands  to  God  for  help,  —  exceeds  the  inhu- 
manity by  which  one  portion  of  our  country  brands 
milhons  of  American-born  population  with  deg- 
radation, and  blots  out  from  an  entire  race  the  in- 
spiration of  hope,  while  people  at  large  stand  dumb 
in  the  presence  of  the  shame. 

The  first  negro  color-bearer  to  fight  in  the  Union 
ranks  was  a  soldier  in  the  Louisiana  Brigade.  In 
reply  to  the  charge  of  his  captain  not  to  dishonor 
the  colors  in  action,  he  said :  "  I  will  carry  this  flag 
into  the  fight  and  bring  it  back  with  honor,  or  report 
in  heaven  the  reason  why."  It  cannot  be  that  the 
American  people  will  desert  the  race  from  which 
came  such  a  hero  in  black.  Here,  where  has  been 
raised  a  monument  to  Crispus   Attucks,  the  agita- 
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tors  who  would  not  be  still  while  four  millions  of 
American  citizens  of  African  descent  remained 
in  chains,  will  never  be  silent  over  the  attempt 
to  make  seven  millions  of  black  serfs  on  American 
soil. 

There  are  supreme  moments  in  the  life  of  nations, 
as  of  individuals,  when  by  vivid  lightning  in  mid- 
night darkness  new  bearings  are  revealed  to  the 
bewildered  traveller.  We  remember  that  a  howling 
mob  once  hunted  William  Lloyd  Garrison  through 
the  streets  of  Boston  for  his  life,  because  he  was  the 
foe  of  slavery.  'Now  we  see  him  seated  on  pedestal 
of  stone,  in  enduring  form,  on  our  wealthiest  avenue, 
surrounded  by  our  costliest  edifices,  and  as  by  a 
lightning  flash  we  discover  the  potency  of  eternal 
justice.  We  remember  the  humiliation  with  which 
we  saw,  through  the  streets  of  Boston,  lined  with 
soldiery  under  arms,  a  pursued  and  powerless  slave 
on  his  way  to  his  so-called  owner.  We  remember 
that  nine  years  after,  one  thousand  black  soldiers 
in  uniform  marched  through  the  same  streets  as  part 
of  the  Massachusetts  quota,  stepping  to  that  ringing 
chorus,  "  His  soul  goes  marching  on."  We  remem- 
ber that  these  and  other  soldiers  in  black  went 
marching  on,  leaving  on  the  battle-field  37,000 
dead,   ere   they   came  back   singing :  — 
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"Blotted  out! 
All  without  and   all   within 
Shall   a  fresher  life  begin. 
Freer  breathes  the  universe, 
As  it  rolls  its    heavy  curse 
On  the  dead  and  buried  sin." 

Kemembering  this,  we  may  trust  the  American 
people  answering  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  to 
suppress  the  cruelties  of  caste,  as  once  in  the  name 
of  God  they  sundered  the  chains  of  the  slave. 

Social  distinctions  are  tjeyond  legal  regulation. 
Our  right  to  select  our  friends  and  choose  our 
society  is  individual.  There  are  everywhere  mean 
and  contemptible  social  limitations,  founded  on 
color,  on  race,  and  on  bank-books,  which  will  exist 
until  the  world  is  much  better  than  it  now  is.  While 
the  family  with  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  cannot 
hope  to  be  at  home  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
millionnaire,  we  cannot  expect  social  fusion  where 
caste  prevails  or  race  hues  are  rarely  crossed.  But 
there  is  one  place  where  American  citizenship  shall 
find  exact  equahty  and  justice.  Poor  a  man  may  be, 
or  rich  beyond  the  "  dream  of  avarice ; "  swarthy  or 
pale;  naturalized  or  by  birth  American,  —  one  spot 
there  will  yet  be  where  poverty  must  not  degrade  or 
riches  give  advantage,  where  complexion  neither 
helps  nor  harms,  where  citizenship  in  all  its  duties 
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and  prerogatives  is  a  common  possession  with 
unimpeded  rights,  and  that  spot  is  the  American 
ballot-box,  open  for  national  purposes,  under  the 
protection  of  the  American  flag  and  supervision  of 
national  authority! 

Agitation  will  yet  secure  this  political  equality, 
and  upon  this  anniversary  of  the  immortal  agita- 
tion of  our  fathers,  let  us  extol  that  inherent 
contention  planted  by  God  in  human  nature,  that 
makes  it  impossible  to  have  peace  without  first 
being  right.  Those  who  sneer  at  agitators  scofi" 
at  their  betters.  Agitators  are  servants  of  that 
invisible  power  which  earliest  detects  danger  to 
free  institutions.  Volunteers  to  watch  on  the 
walls  that  surround  our  political  Zion,  they 
sound  alarm  at  the  least  suspicion  of  peril.  Their 
theatre  of  operation  is  every  foot  of  American 
soil,  and  their  thoughts  and  their  right  to  express 
them  are  as  unchained  as  the  folds  of  the 
American  flag.  JS^othing  is  privileged  against 
their  criticism  or  censure.  The  ermine  of  the 
judge,  the  dignity  of  the  statesman,  the  robe  of 
the  priest,  do  not  exempt  from  attack  those  who 
wear  them.  The  platforms  of  politicians,  the 
platitudes  of  select  circles,  the  mystic  solemnities 
of  secret  orders,  the  pretensions  and  traditions 
of  faith,   the  warnings  of  pulpits,  and  the  author- 
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ity  of  synods  or  hierarchies  do  not  deter  tlie 
agitator.  His  determined  and  fearless  command 
"  Halt ! "  to  Avhoever  or  whatever  threatens  popu- 
lar govermnent  is  the  sm^est  guarantee  of  national 
safety. 

The  threshold  of  our  second  national  century 
has  been  crossed.  We  start  upon  its  responsibilities 
with  sounder  and  juster  relations  between  capital 
and  labor,  with  wider  religious  and  broader  poHtical 
influence,  with  more  effective  and  less  partisan 
civil  service,  with  better-equipped  school-buildings 
and  a  constantly  improving  educational  standard, 
with  closer  observation  and  truer  understanding  of 
common  burdens  upon  a  common  citizenship,  with 
an  increased  desire  to  make  new  homes  among 
working  men  and  women,  and  a  general  distri- 
bution of  advantages  among  the  people.  There  is 
also  a  growing  conviction  that  every  idea  of  a  moral 
and  political  nature  concerning  human  good  is  an 
imperative  cormnand  to  duty,  that  never  leaves  its 
sphere  of  action,   but 

"  Is  like 
A  star  new  born,  that  drops  into   its  place. 
And  which  once   circling  in  its  placid   round, 
Not  all  the  tumults   of  the   earth  can   shake." 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  many  to  be  great  citi- 
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zens,  but  it  is  the  power  of  any  man  to  be  a  good 
citizen. 

To  the  youth  of  men,  generations,  and  races 
come  dreams  of  a  golden  age  and  visions  of 
promised  lands,  Arcadian  valleys,  ideal  republics, 
and  glowing  outlines  of  the  "  city  which  is  to  come." 
The  American  is  rare  who  has  not  ascended 
some  Pisgah  to  look  over  into  imaginary  Canaans. 
To  believe  in  the  conquest  over  evil  and  in  the 
reign  of  good  is  an  American  instinct.  Ah!  we 
have  to  find  that  our  Canaans  are  not  external,  but 
internal,  and  that  the  battle  against  evil  is  not  to 
be  fought  on  distant  ground,  but  next  door,  over  the 
way,  in  the  adjoining  street,  and  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  We  find  that  within,  and  not  with- 
out, is  our  Celestial  City.     This  lesson  learned, — 

"  'Tis  well!   from  that  day  forward  we  shall  know 
That  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be  sought; 
That  by  our  own  right  hand  it  must  be  wrought; 
That  we  must  stand  unpropped,  or  be  laid  low." 

That  is  the  doctrine  of  personality  and  primary 
citizenshij).  The  battle-ground  where  the  immediate 
interest  of  the  citizen  is  decided  is,  in  the  main, 
local.  Whatever  is  possible  in  moral  struggle  to 
help  society  forward  and  upward,  must  be  won  close 
at   hand.     There   the   power  of  the   people  has  its 
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most   natural   expression,  and  there  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  most  certain  to  be  respected. 

There  must  be  a  controlling  motive  in  public 
duties.  In  the  constitution  of  things  it  is  a  com- 
manding necessity  to  cherish  and  shield  the  dom- 
icile. Thereon  all  legitimate  business,  all  sound 
legislation,  all  proper  municipal  supervision,  bears 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  public  policy  or  private 
pursuit  that  stimulates  the  founding  of  homes,  or 
tends  towards  their  support  and  defence  when 
established,  is  of  the  highest  order  of  permanent 
blessings. 

The  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  in  cooperative 
banking  and  building  among  the  earning  class  is 
becoming  a  powerful  factor  in  our  civilization. 
The  membership  in  these  mutual  enterprises  in 
this  State  is  thirty  thousand,  and  the  beneficent 
features  of  these  associations  cannot  be  over- 
stated. It  is  now  demonstrated  that  with  ordinary 
wages,  a  healthy,  sober,  and  industrious  person 
can,  with  little  more  outlay  than  average  rent, 
become  owner  of  a  comfortable  home.  The  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, with  us  to-day,  has  long  been 
connected  with  these  institutions,  and  from  his 
untiring  zeal  in  their  behalf  he  knows  well  their 
value  in  aiding  temperance  and  in  making  good 
citizens.     This   method  of  capitalizing  the  surplus 
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of  wages,  and  by  it  inducing  young  men  to  become 
house-owners,  serves  to  make  them  careful,  sober, 
and  thoughtful  concerning  their  material  well- 
being.  When  a  citizen  lives  on  his  own  land,  in 
his  own  house,  and  pays  taxes,  he  is  not  likely 
to  be  carried  away  with  schemes  for  free  title  to 
land  made  valuable  by  labor  or  general  division 
of  property.  "With  men  owning  bank-shares  to 
procure  a  home,  and  women  casting  a  ballot  to 
protect  home,  popular  government  will  be  founded 
on  a  rock. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  men  spend  all  their 
lives  in  hunting  after  righteousness,  and  have  no 
spare  time  to  practise  it.  So  there  are  men  who, 
in  their  anxiety  to  be  important  and  distinguished 
personages,  fail  to  do  as  citizens  anything  to  make 
the  world  better  or  happier.  The  field  of  true 
citizenship  is  right  around  us. 

Loyal  to  the  nation,  and  willing  to  live  or  die  that 
it  may  endure ;  loyal  to  the  State,  and  ready  at  any 
sacrifice  to  maintain,  without  compromise  or  surren- 
der of  an  iota  of  its  reserved  rights,  —  we  yet  cling- 
to  the  pavements  on  which  we  daily  walk,  and  to 
the  homes  upon  which  our  eyes  so  fondly  look. 
We  owe,  also,  loyal  regard  to  the  City  of  Boston. 
Our  estimable  fellow-citizen,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  says  the  "State  House  is  the  hub  of  the 
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solar  system,  and  that  you  couldn't  pry  that  out 
of  a  Boston  man  if  you  had  the  tire  of  all  creation 
straightened  out  for  a  crow-bar."  We  all,  as  good 
Bostonians,  are  confident  of  the  close  relation  of  our 
city  with  the  universe.  Here  are  our  homes,  where 
most  of  our  lives  are  spent.  Here  we  worship 
God  unmolested.  Here  we  greet  friends  and  visit 
neighbors,  and  reap  from  existence  its  harvests  of 
joy.  Boston  is  no  mean  city.  She  is  adorned 
with  natural  charms.  Her  waters,  before  mingling 
with  the  Atlantic,  are  studded  with  picturesque 
islands.  On  her  southern  border  is  a  range  of 
hills  of  such  attractiveness  that  they  were  given 
by  the  explorer  who  first  mapped  I^ew  England, 
in  1614,  the  name  of  the  hills  endeared  to  his 
youth.  From  these  Blue  Hills  is  seen  the  ocean, 
with  its  busy  commerce;  and  there  are  dis- 
cerned indications  of  sunshine  and  storm.  Within 
oiu-  bounds  flows  the  ISTeponset  from  enchanting 
meadows;  and  the  Charles,  winning  praise  from 
Longfellow's  verse,  winds  through  our  landscape 
to  the  sea.  Here  are  roads  smoother  than  the 
Appian  Way,  bordered  by  estates,  abodes  of 
wealth  and  refinement. 

Here  are  Museums  of  Art  and  of  ISTatural 
History,  and  here  is  our  Pubhc  Library,  pioneer 
of    the   free   use    and    distributioji    of   books,   and 
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in  volumes  second  only  to  the  library  at 
"Washington.  For  this  institution  is  constructing 
a  building,  in  itself  a  work  of  art,  where  this 
complement  to  the  public  school  —  this  University 
of  the  people  —  in  its  new  home  will  more  than 
realize  the  hopes  of  its  founders.  It  is  fitting 
on  this  patriotic  day,  knowing  well  that  there  is 
no  future  for  our  country  without  intelligence,  to 
speak  of  this  great  auxiliary  to  free  learning. 
It  is  also  fitting  to  refer  to  our  fellow-citizens, 
the  trustees  of  the  Public  Library,  whose 
constant,  faithful,  unremunerative,  service  has 
brought  this  vast  trust  to  its  highest  usefulness, 
and  by  unceasing  attention,  will  deliver  to  the 
city  authorities  a  completed  structure,  where  our 
citizens,    within   its    spacious    walls,    can   say, — 

"  Tliese  chosen  precincts,  set  apart 
For  learned  toil   and  lioly   shrines, 
Yield  willing  homes   to   every   art 

That  trains   or  strengthens   or  refines." 

Here  are  romantic  drives,  arboretums,  play  and 
pleasinre  grounds,  owned  by  and  free  to  the 
public,  and  here  are  shores  of  rocks  and  wide 
beaches  and  charming  heights  as  reserves  for 
enjoyment.  To  all  these  haunts  of  interest  and 
delight,   commodious   vehicles,    soon    to    be   moved 
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with  speed  and  comfort  by  electricity  at  trifling 
cost,  shall  bear  the  people.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Avas  borii  in  Boston,  and  never  lost  his  love  for 
it.  He  sought  to  benefit  its  citizens  by  leaving 
funds  to  purchase  medals  for  deserving  scholars,  and 
to  provide  opportunities  for  worthy  young  persons 
to  start  in  life.  His  greatest  benefaction  will 
be  in  making  it  possible  to  get  the  best  return 
for  an  expenditure  of  five  cents. 

Franklin  is  famous  for  having  compelled  electric 
force  in  nature  to  obey  the  will  and  serve  the 
needs  of  man.  !No  triumph  could  be  more  con- 
spicuous than  that  the  spark  coaxed  from  the 
skies  by  Franklin's  kite  should  become  the 
mightiest   servant   of  Franklin's   native    city. 

Here  also  are  the  inspiring  lessons  and 
memories  of  patriotism.  Here  is  the  Old  South 
Church,  where  the  child  Liberty  was  baptized; 
and  here  is  Faneuil  Hall,  where  it  was  cradled 
and  rocked.  Here,  in  Eoxbury,  is  the  home  of 
Warren,  and  on  Bunker  Hill  the  stately  pile 
where  Warren  fell.  Here  are  Dorchester  Heights, 
the  frowning  guns  on  which  compelled  the 
removal  of  the  British  army  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1776,  —  an  event  for  which  we  raise 
our  flag  on  each  returning  anniversary  to  com- 
memorate   the  first  victory  of  George  Washington 
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and  the  retreat  of  the  British  soldiers  from 
Boston  forever.  Everywhere  are  everlasting 
memorials  of  a  freedom-loving  people,  vi^hose 
determined  action  on  the  British  Colonial  policy, 
when  the  cargo  of  the  "Romney"  was  cast  into 
the  harbor,  caused  Edmund  Burke  to  say,  "that 
so  paltry  a  sum  as  threepence  in  the  eyes  of  a 
financier,  and  so  insignificant  an  article  as  tea 
in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  have  shaken  the 
commercial  pillars  of  an  empire  that  circled  the 
globe." 

It  has  been  said  that  in  a  bygone  period  this  was 
the  city  of  one  sect,  and  now  it  is  the  city  of  an- 
other sect.  We  have  been  told  that  this  city,  in 
earlier  days,  was  the  Boston  of  one  race  of  men,  and 
now  it  is  the  Boston  of  another  race  of  men.  Boston 
is  the  city  of  the  American  citizen,  whatever  be  his 
sect,  or  race,  color,  or  condition.  Here  is  his  heri- 
tage, fair  and  great,  and  with  as  loud  calls  to  duty  to 
those  who  possess  it,  as  at  any  moment  since  John 
Winthrop,  in  1630,  came,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  to 
abide  here  to  plant  the  gospel  and  to  people  the 
country."  jS^ever  in  the  history  of  Boston  was  there 
a  more  inspiring  sight  than  the  dedication  a  few 
weeks  ago  of  a  most  beautiful  section  of  Franklin 
Park  to  its  children,  for  all  time.  As  over  that 
emerald   plain   the    school   regiment    marched   and 
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manceuvred,  and  as  thousands  on  thousands  of  pub- 
lic-school children  massed  around  the  flagstaff  and 
cheered  and  sang  "  America  "  as  the  old  flag  was  un- 
furled, it  did  not  strike  the  beholder  that  our  public- 
school  system  was  either  immoral  or  godless.  'No 
one  could  look  upon  that  scene  without  being  con- 
vinced that  the  public  school  and  the  dignity  of 
citizenship  and  the  future  of  the  flag  and  the 
trained  force  to  successfully  meet  any  foe  were  as 
everlasting  as  intelligence,  as  virtue,  and  faith  in 
Almighty  God. 

The  one  thing  needful  for  this  honorable  city  is  a 
permanent  public  opinion  insisting  that  every  dollar 
of  the  eleven  millions  required  to  conduct  its  ordi- 
nary affairs  shall  give  an  honest  account  of  itself. 
It  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference  whether 
strict  accountability  is  brought  about  by  Democrats 
or  Republicans,  or  by  a  mixture  of  both ;  it  does  make 
oreat  difference  whether  it  is  done  or  not  done. 
Wealth,  fame,  distinction,  Boston  now  has,  and  with 
an  administration  commensurate  with  her  means  and 
opportunities,  she  needs  no  more  to  prove  false  the 
statement  of  an  English  statesman,  that  America 
cannot  show  a  well-governed  city. 

It  is  in  cities  that  self-government  is  put  to 
the  severest  test,  and  in  them,  if  anywhere,  its  fail- 
ure  will   come.      Whoever   successfully  solves   our 
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municipal  problem  will  find  a  noble  place  in  our  Val- 
halla. The  model,  industrious,  honest,  capable, 
mayor,  knowing  before  aught  else  the  welfare  of 
the  city,  will  be  an  American  benefactor.  A  step 
towards  an  exemplary  city  rule  has  already  been  taken 
in  Boston.  We  are  paying  our  bills  or  doing  without 
things.  Artemas  "Ward  said,  "  I  will  live  on  my 
income  if  I  have  to  borrow  money  to  do  it."  That  is 
not  good  city  financiering ;  and  to  the  credit  of  Bos- 
ton, it  is  not  making  loans  to  piece  out  its  income. 

When  the  terse  sentence  of  Mayor  Hart  in 
his  inaugural  address,  "  that  no  law  or  ordinance 
can  ever  take  the  place  of  good  citizenship  or 
municipal  integrity,"  shall  be  made  the  text  of 
municipal  duty,  the  political  pestilence  of  cities 
shall  no  longer  be  the  bugbear  of  the  political 
morahst. 

We  cannot  all  be  mayors,  aldermen,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  but  as  citizens  we  can  each 
do  something  to  relieve  the  reputation  of  great 
centres  as  nurseries  of  social  disorder  and  rottenness. 
If  anywhere  an  efibrt  should  be  made  to  have 
sound  local  government,  it  is  here,  where  liberty 
in  America  was  nurtured,  where  the  chord  was 
struck  that  led  to  the  Eevolution,  where  the  first 
bold  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
lived;    here   in  Boston,  the  stronghold  of  national 
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sentiment,    the    home     of   the    great    defender    of 
the   Constitution;    here, 

"  Not  in  Utopia,    subterranean  fields 
On   some   secreted  island,   Heaven  knows  where, 
But  in  the   veiy  world,   which  is   the   world 
Of    all   of   us,    the   place  where  in  the   end 
We  find  our  happiness  or  not  at  all." 

Here,  in  Boston,  we  should  have  that  municipal 
cleanliness  that  is  the  hope  and  aim  of  honest 
and  wise  home  rule  to  secure.  This  is  the  obli- 
gation of  the  citizen  to  his  city,  his  country, 
and   his    God. 

'No  one  of  the  more  than  a  hundred  citizens 
who  have  performed  the  task  now  in  process  of 
being  fulfilled  has  omitted  to  recognize  the 
Almighty  power  that  has  shaped  our  career. 
One  of  them,  referring  to  the  battle  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  fought  above  the  clouds,  with  eloquence 
declared:  "It  is  my  faith  that  the  battle  of 
America  is  indeed  to  be  fought  and  won  far 
above  the  clouds."  From  the  time  that  the 
British  Port  Bill  pressed  Boston  so  hard  that 
George  Washington  offered  to  lead  a  regiment 
of  a  thousand  men  at  his  own  expense  to  reheve 
the  town's  distress,  until  now,  when  it  is  the  fourth 
in  wealth    and  fifth  in  population  of    the    cities    of 
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the  Union,  Providential  intervention  in  our  history 
has  been  reverently  acknowledged.  ISTo  plea  for 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  our  Republic  or  the 
American  States  shall  avail  unless  the  American 
citizen  does  what  lies  within  his  power  to  bless 
his  locality  by  worthy  public  and  private  example. 
Washington  asked,  "  Can  it  be  that  Providence 
has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicities  of  the 
nation  with  its  virtue  ?  .  .  .  Alas !  is 
it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? "  It  was  a 
cardinal  doctrine  with  Jefferson  that  "  error  of 
opinion  can  be  tolerated  if  reason  be  left  free 
to  combat  it."  We  should  apply  the  unhampered 
reason,  free  fi-om  the  restraints  of  tradition  or 
selfishness,  to  the  errors  of  policy  as  well  as 
opinion.  If  virtue  is  the  path  to  national  and 
social  safety,  if  vice  is  the  open  and  downward 
way  to  national  and  social  disaster,  then  to  hinder 
the  highest  attainment  of  virtue  and  to  encourage 
the  tendencies  of  vice  is  un-American.  When- 
ever, by  personal  influence,  or  choice  of  officials, 
or  passage  of  laws,  the  maximum  of  protection 
is  estabfished,  and  the  minimum  of  danger  from 
the  elements  of  disorder  is  provided  for,  then  is 
recorded   a   victory   for   enlightened   citizenship. 

Character     in    individuals     and    in    communities 
lives.     ]N"ot  long  since  the  IS'ational  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatives  did  great  honor  to  the  most  eminent 
living-  citizen  of  Boston,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Win- 
tln'op.  Having  been  its  Speaker,  when  that  body 
received  his  portrait  to  be  liung  upon  the  walls  of 
the  Capitol,  the  occasion  called  out  earnest  praise 
of  our  distinguished  townsman,  and  ardent  enco- 
miums on  his  native  Commonwealth.  The  membei* 
from  Kentuckj^,  Mr.  Breckenridge,  in  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  speeches  ever  made  in  the  historic 
chamber,  said  concerning  the  sectional  contest 
which  grew  out  of  the  slavery  dispute:  "Massa- 
chusetts stepped  to  the  front,  and,  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  leadership  in  that  tremendous  struggle, 
]^athaniel  Prentiss  Banks  became  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  though  Orr  followed 
him,  and  though  a  Democrat  was  elected  once 
more,  yet  practically  from  1855  to  1875  the  House 
of  Representatives  registered  the  decrees  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  Republic  of  America  followed 
the  lead  of  the  Old  Bay  Commonwealth.  .  .  . 
Massachusetts  led  America,  and  led  her  with  an 
audacity  and  an  aggressiveness,  with  a  skill  and 
counsel,  with  a  power  and  force,  that  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  all  the  tide  of  time  in  the  lead- 
ership of  a  great  people."  The  veteran  citizen, 
again  member  of  Congress,  is  with  us,  and  while 
his  life  is  spared,  freedom  of  man  and  the   honor 
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of  the  nation  will  have  in"  him  a  friend  and  cham- 
pion. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1876,  Boston  invited 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  to  be  its  orator.  His 
address  was  one  of  much  enthusiasm  and  histori- 
cal importance.  Amid  a  burst  of  applause,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he 
presented  the  identical  desk  on  which  Jefferson 
wrote  the  glorious  document.  He  said,  with  much 
feeling,  "I  could  not  omit  to  urge  upon  every 
man  to  remember  that  self-government  politically 
can  only  be  successful  if  it  be  accompanied  by 
self-government  personally.  ...  I  could  not 
omit  to  caution  them  against  intemperance,  extrava- 
gance, and  luxury."  These  wise  and  patriotic 
words  are  a  bugle-call  to  fall  into  line  for  coming 
conflicts.  With  alarming  social  dangers  now  assail- 
ing us,  with  the  pomp  and  revel  of  Vanity  Fairs, 
and  the  enervating  debasement  of  afl9.uence  and 
luxury,  Boston  has  not  yet  grappled.  The  Puritan 
self-denial  and  resolution,  the  uncompromising  at- 
tention to  the  sterner  issues'  of  life  which  marked 
the  Bostonians  who  helped  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Britain,  have  failed  to  be  developed  when  their 
descendants  are  looked  upon  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  servitude  to  selfish  usages  of  society. 

Boston  had  another  son  as  orator  on  the  Fourth 
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of  July,  1845.  His  name  can  never  be  left  out 
when  chivalric  service  to  Massachusetts  and  un- 
yielding opposition  to  the  pohtical  designs  of 
slavery  are  under  discussion.  Among  our  illus- 
trious men  he  shines  with  unclouded  lustre, — 

"  A  pillar  of  the   State,    deep   on  his  front  engraved 
Delibei-ation   sat  and  public  care." 

Charles  Sumner  was  United  States  Senator  from 
1852  until  his  death.  In  his  oration,  in  1845,  he 
tenderly  spoke  of  his  native  city.  "Athens,"  said 
he,  "  has  been  called  the  eye  of  Grreece.  Boston 
may  be  called  the  eye  of  America,  and  the  influence 
she  exerts  is  to  be  referred,  not  to  her  size,  for  there 
are  other  cities  larger  far,  but  to  her  moral  and 
intellectual  character."  Charles  Sumner  and  Robert 
C.  Winthrop,  on  this  jubilant  day,  felt  called  to 
impress  upon  those  hearing  them  the  imperative 
obligations '  of  moral  as  well  as  political  duties  of 
citizenship.  To  follow  such  guides  is  not  inappro- 
priate. There  can  be  no  patriotism,  no  genuine 
Americanism,  without  healthy  moral  control.  Offer- 
ing our  vows  upon  that  altar  where  the  citizen 
lays  his  sincerest  tribute  and  renders  his  holiest 
service,  to  crush  petty  ambitions  and  earthy  im- 
pulses, and  to  hold  fast  to  American  loyalty  and  all 
that  it  implies   without  exception  or  reservation  of 
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allegiance,  let  us  make  Boston  one  of  the  purest, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  of  American 
cities.  By  adherence,  without  why  or  wherefore, 
to  non-partisan  and  unsectarian  public  schools,  by 
unfaltering  fealty  to  State  and  nation,  by  with- 
holding from  evil  habits  the  countenance  of  ex- 
ample, and  from  evil  traffics  the  sanction  of  law, 
by  utmost  toleration  and  utmost  watchfulness  that 
toleration  is  not  abused,  by  protection  to  homes, 
and  by  conscientious  service  in  that  citizenship 
which  shows  love  to  God  in  striving  to  elevate 
men,  with  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts,  let  us 
make  Boston,  during  the  next  hundred  years,  as 
conspicuous  for  public  morality  as  in  the  century 
that  has  passed  it  has  been  renowned  for  its  ser- 
vice to  public  liberty. 

James  Bryce,  in  his  great  and  exhaustive  work 
on  the  American  Commonwealth,  speaks  of  our 
Eepviblie  as  the  "  Land  of  the  Future."  To  make 
our  land  what  it  should  be  will  demand  that  rev- 
erence for  law  and  moral  reenforcement  only  to  be 
obtained  by  the  vote  of  woman  on  municipal  and 
moral  issues.  Om-  country  will  be  the  ideal  land, 
when  one-half  of  the  Eepublic  now  deprived  of 
siiffi-age  shall  have  something  to  do  and  to  say 
about  local  laws  and  rulers  —  and  national  mat- 
ters    and     national     men,    if    it    will     accept    the 
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responsibility.  The  participation  of  woman  in  tlie 
management  of  the  locahty  is  a  necessity  of  good 
government.  It  reaches  the  chmax  of  absurdity 
to  maintain  that  the  Deehiration  of  Independence 
applies  to  half  of  the  people  by  proxy.  Boston, 
at  a  distant  day,  when  it  nmnbers  three-fourths 
of  a  million  souls,  and  sums  up  its  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  by  billions,  may  invite  one  of  its 
daughters  to  address  its  people  on  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

With  representatives  of  her  sex  distributed  in 
official  relations  for  which  woman  is  adapted,  it  will 
be  taught  then  more  fully  than  now  that  it  is 
undemocratic  and  unrepublican  to  rule  the  whole 
people  by  half  of  its  numbers.  Woman  in  this 
world  gives  much,  as  well  as  man,  to  religion,  to 
'country,  to  civilization;  and  why  not  to  govern- 
ment ?  When  the  personal  purity  and  high  re- 
gard for  character  by  which  woman  regulates  and 
elevates  home  become  factors  in  rule  of  munici- 
palities, the  most  exalted  standard  of  duty 
will  be  approached.  The  most  flagrant  heresy 
to  human  nature  and  human  rights  is  to  re- 
strict suifrao-e  to  men  because  in  war  they  bear 
arms.  It  is  a  tribute  to  muscle.  The  mother  who 
bears  in  her  arms  the  children  who  are  to  make 
the    future    of    America   has,   in    her    duties    and 
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affections,  the  highest  human  incentive  to  cast 
an  inteUigent  ballot.  When  for  local  duty  it  is 
in  her  hand,  then  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
city  of  the  Adamses,  the  Quincys,  and  the  Han- 
cocks in  the  days  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the 
city  of  Sumner  and  Phillips  and  Andrew  in  the 
days  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  will  conipel  Bos- 
ton to  take  a  step  forward  in  that  warfare  of 
all  races  and  all  ages,  —  the  struggle  of  the  best 
against  the  worst,  by  which  alone  the  evils  of 
society  can  be  overcome.  When,  in  this  noble 
municipality,  the  organized  power  for  good  shall 
so  overmatch  as  to  overmaster  the  combined  forces 
of  wrong,  then,  more  than  the  peal  of  bells 
and  roar  of  cannon  and  triumphant  outburst  over 
evacuation  of  hostile  troops  from  Boston  in  1776, 
or  from  Kew  York  in  1783;  more  than  the  joy 
over  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Union  and 
presidency  of  Washington  in  1789;  more  than  the 
wild  rapture  over  the  return  of  victorious  legions 
with  their  war-worn  standards  in  1865,  —  shall  be 
the  loud  applause  of  mankind  over  the  moral  and 
municipal  advancement,  making  this  fair  city, 
where  is  garnered  our  affection, 

"  The  foremost  of  fair  Freedom's  cause. 
The  chief  of  Virtue's  band." 

A  city  where 
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"  Man  is  more 
Precious  tliaii  tlie  gold  of  Ophir;" 

where  law  in  all  its  majesty  is  the  bulwark  of 
family  and  its  fondest  hopes  ;  where  moral  force 
and  influence  protect  the  inmate  of  the  cradle 
and  the  footsteps  of  youth,  as  the  flaming  sword 
guarded  Paradise  from  persistent  evil ;  where 
freighted  ships,  that  fly  to  and  fro  over  oceans, 
as  shuttles  weaving  the  web  of  international  unity, 
unlade  their  wealth;  where  stores  of  coin  and  mer- 
chandise are  poured  into  the  lap  of  enterprise;  and 
the  song  of  contented  labor  rises  from  countless 
hives  of  industry,  and  lordly  residences  increase  on 
spacious  and  costly  boulevards,  and  music  of  happy 
households  is  heard,  and  crowded  seats  of  learn- 
ing grow  in  distinction  and  power;  —  in  such  a 
city  shall  all  the  unconceived  brilliance  and  bene- 
faction of  material  prosperity  dwarf  beside  that 
climax  of  praise  awarded  by  the  poet  Whittier  to 
Sumner :  — 

"His  Statecraft  was  the  Golden  Rule, 
His  right  to  yote  a  sacred  trust ; 
Clear,  over  threat  and  ridicule. 
We  heard  his  challenge,  '  Is  it  just  ?  ' " 

A  praise  yet  to  become  the  blameless  record 
of  millions  upon  miUions  of  upright,  honorable, 
God-fearing    American  citizens. 
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Beginning  with  the  year  1783,  and  coming  down  to  the  present 
year,  1889,  one  hundred  and  seven  Fourth  of  July  orations  have 
been  delivered  before  the  authorities,  first  of  the  town,  and 
then  of  the  city,  of  Boston.  The  series  is  continuous,  and, 
though  neither  so  valuable  bibliographically,  nor  so  well  known 
historically,  as  the  Massachusetts  Election,  the  Artillery  Elec- 
tion, or  the  Convention  Sermons,  —  all  of  which  antedate  the 
Fourth  of  July  Oration, — it  is,  nevertheless,  not  without  interest 
to  history  and  literature,  as  a  reminder  that  there  is  much  con- 
servative force  in  our  old  and  well-established  customs.  The 
Orations  to  commemorate  the  Boston  Massacre  were  regularly 
delivered  from  the  year  1771-1783,  when  it  was  voted  in 
Town-meeting,  on  March  5  of  the  latter  year,  to  substitute  the 
celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for  that  of 
the  Massacre.  This  interesting  continuity  excited  the  warm 
admiration  of  John  Adams,  who  said,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Morse, 
that  he  had  read  as  many  of  the  orations  as  he  had  seen, 
and  "  scarcely  ever  with  dry  eyes."  The  names  of  the  orators, 
as  a  rule,  show  that  judicious  selection  has  been  made,  —  most 
of  those  chosen  being  men  of  real  prominence  and  ability. 
Though  some  famous  names  are  missing,  —  noticeably  those  of 
Fisher  Ames,  Webster,  Choate,  and  Gushing,  —  yet,  as  a 
whole,  the  list  represents  the  best  that  the  city  could  put 
forth   from   year   to   year. 
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Only  two  persons  have  delivered  orations  more  than  once 
upon  this  occasion:  the  elder  Quincy  in  1798  and  1826,  and 
George  Ticknor  Curtis  in  1841  and  1862. 

The  Boston  Fourth  of  July  orations  have,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  been  wont  to  express  the  honest,  fearless  opinions  of 
those  who  have  delivered  them,  although  that  freedom  of  speech 
incident  to  the  fierce  strife  which  attended  the  downfall  of  the 
national  Federalist  party  could  not  now  be  tolerated,  so  little  was 
it  lifted,  even  on  this  unpolitical  occasion,  above  mere  rancor. 
The  oration  has  frequently  afforded  an  opportunity  to  free  the 
mind  upon  all  sorts  of  national,  civil,  and  social  reforms. 
Anti-slavery,  woman  suffrage,  temperance,  —  all  themes  dear  to 
the  American  citizen, — have  been  largely  discussed  on  this  plat- 
form, and  it  is  the  farthest  possible  from  the  truth  to  suppose 
that  "gush"  has  been  the  predominating  characteristic. 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  town  or  city  to  request  of 
each  orator  a  copy  of  his  address  for  the  press  ;  and,  no  matter 
what  the  substance,  his  effort  is  always  referred  to  in  such 
complimentary  terms  as  "  spirited  and  elegant,"  "  eloquent 
and  impressive,"  and  other  expressions  of    satisfaction. 

There  were,  in  years  past,  other  Fourth  of  July  orations  in 
Boston  besides  those  delivered  before  the  "authorities."'  No 
extended  account  may  be  given  of  them  here,  but  a  mention 
of  some  of  them  seems  necessary.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
were  to  the  full  just  as  patriotic  and  eloquent  as  those  of  the 
"regular"  series.  In  the  year  1787,  John  Brooks  spoke  before 
the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  in  1788,  William 
Hull ;  in  1789,  Samuel  Whitwell ;  and  in  1790,  William  Tudor,  in 
which  year  the  oration  before  this  society  ceased,  although  other 
customs  were  stUl  kept  up.  Party  feeling  never  ran  higher 
than  it   did   from   Adams's    administration   to    the    end    of    the 
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War  of  1812,  wlien  Federalism,  even  in  Massachusetts,  became 
practically  extinct.  The  Young  Republicans,  no  doubt  in  a 
spii-it  of  protest  against  the  prevailing  Federalism  of  the  early 
orations,  required  Fourth  of  July  orations  of  their  own,  and 
in  1805  were  addressed  by  Ebenezer  French,  in  1806  by 
Joseph  Gleason,  and  in  1808  by  Charles  Pinckney  Sumner.  In 
1808  the  Federal  selectmen  refused  the  use  of  FaneuU  Hall  to 
the  Republicans  of  Boston  for  their  national  celebration,  and, 
as  a  result,  the  Bunker  Hill  Association  was  promptly  formed. 
David  Everett  and  William  Charles  White  spoke  before  the 
Association  in  1809,  Daniel  Waldo  in  1810,  and  Henry  A.  S. 
Dearborn  in  1811.  These  departures  from  the  chief  rhetorical 
event  of  the  National  day  were  all  of  them  sporadic  and  tem- 
porary. Perhaps  the  address  which  for  some  time  held  most 
successful  rivalry  with  the  civic  one  was  that  delivered  before 
the  Washington  Benevolent  Society  during  most  of  the  years 
from  1815  to  ISS?.-"^  A  few  scattering  orations,  without  special 
significance,  were  Joseph  Bartlett's  in  1823 ;  James  Davis 
Knowles's  in  1828,  before  the  Baptist  Churches  of  Boston  ;  Will- 
iam Foster  Otis's  in  1831,  before  the  young  men  of  Boston; 
Edward  Goldsborough  Prescott's  in  1832,  for  the  Boston  regi- 
ment ;  Caleb  Cushing's  in  1833,  for  the  American  Colonization 
Society ;  TheophUus  Fiske's  in  1835,  for  the  Trades  Union ; 
David  Henshaw's  in  18^6,  before  an  Assembly  of  citizens  in 
Faneuil  Hall;  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison's  in  1838,  before  the 


1 1815,  WllUam  Gale, 
1816,  Asher  Ware, 

1819,  Samuel  Adams  Wells, 

1820,  Henry  Orne, 

1821,  George  Fairbanks, 

1823,  Russell  Jarvis, 

1824,  John  Everett, 


1826,  David  Lee  Child, 

1828,  Joseph  Hardy  Prince, 

1829,  Charles  Gordon  Greene, 

1830,  Henry  Barney  Smith, 

1832,  Andrew  Dunlap, 

1833,  John  Wade, 
1837,  Edward  Cruft,  Jr. 
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Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  1833  Amasa  "Walker 
spoke  before  the  Young  Men's  Societies  of  Boston,  twelve  of 
which  societies  were  represented  in  a  procession  which  at- 
tended the  ceremonies.  Frederick  Robinson  spoke  before  the 
Trades  Union  on  July  4,  1834,  a  day  of  special  significance  to 
laboring  men,  because  on  it  first  took  effect  the  new  law  for 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  In  1858,  besides  the 
regular  oration  by  John  S.  Holmes,  Rufus  Choate  delivered 
another  before  the  Democratic  Young  Men's  Celebration  at 
Tremont  Temple.  The  year  previous,  the  Rev.  "W.  R.  Alger 
had  termed  as  an  act  of  "flunkeyism"  the  introduction  of 
James  M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill  and  the  eulogizer  of  Preston  S.  Brooks,  to  a  Massachu- 
setts audience  at  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  17th  of  June.  To  re- 
buke this  frankness  was  one  object  of  the  celebration.  A  very 
tart  article  appeared  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  for  August, 
1858,  entitled  "The  Pocket  Celebration  of  the  Fourth."  It  is 
no  secret  now  that  this  witty  and  forcible  attack  on  Mr. 
Choate  was  from  the  pen  of  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Boston  has  had  one  mad  orator,  the  more  than  eccentric 
William  Emmons,  who,  in  1826,  had  his  oration  and  poem 
printed  and  for  sale  immediately  upon  their  delivery. 

I  have  been  indebted  largely  to  James  Spear  Loring's  "  Hun- 
dred Boston  Orators"  (Boston,  1852),  in  which  is  given  the 
first  list  of  Boston  Fourth  of  July  orators  of  which  I  am 
aware.  In  the  Municipal  Register  for  1889  is  given  another 
list  to  date,  in  which  there  is  no  attempt  to  furnish  the  full 
name  of  each  orator.  These  lists  have  been  given  for  some 
years  back  in  the  Register.  It  being  nearly  forty  years  since 
Mr.  Loring's  list  was  made,  I  have  ventured  to  present  the 
following,  knowing  from  experience  how  useful  are  the  similar, 
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though  more  elaborate,  lists  of  the  Massachusetts  Election  Ser- 
mons, by  Mr.  H.  H.  Edes,'  and  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
ArtUlery  Election  Sermons,  by  Capt.  A.  A.  Folsom.'  A  com- 
plete file  of  the  Fourth  of  July  Orations  as  published  is  in 
the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Another 
excellent,  though  not  yet  complete,  set  is  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  It  lacks  at  present  eleven  of  the  printed  orations.  It 
should  be  added  that  three  of  the  orations,  those  for  1806,  1812, 
and  1852,  have  never  been  printed.  There  is  hardly  need  to 
say  that  I  am  aware  that  this  note  and  list  should  be  far  better 
than  they  are,  and  that  I  shall  be  pleased,  with  true  biblio- 
graphical humility,  to  receive  corrections  and  additions. 

I  must  not  forget  to  thank  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green,  to  whom 
no  one  who  needs  help  in  such  matters  as  these  ever  turns  in 
vain.  Judge  Chamberlain,  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  has 
also  been  so  kind  as  to  help  me. 

LINDSAY   SWIFT. 

1783. — Wakeen,  John. 

1784. — HiCHBOEN,  Benjamin. 

1785. — Gardiner,  John. 

1786. — Austin,  Jonathan  Loeing. 

1787.  —Dawes,  Thomas. 

1 788.  —  Otis,  Haerison  Gray. 

1789.  —  Stillman,  Samuel. 

1790.  —  Gray,  Edward. 

1791.  —  Crafts,  Thomas,  Jr. 

>  At  the  end  of  C.  B.  Grlimeirfl  Election  sermon  for  1871 ;  there  are  earlier  lists  of  the 
Election  sermons  by  David  Osgood  in  1809,  by  Andrew  Bigelow  in  1836,  by  John  Pierce 
In  1849,  and  by  A.  H.  Quint  in  1866. 

*In  the  later  years  of  the  Annual  record  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company. 
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1792.  —  Blake,  Joseph,  Jk. 
1793. — Adams,  John  Quinct. 
1794. — Phillips,  John. 

1795.  —  Blake,  Geoege. 

1796.  —  Lathrop,  John. 

1797.  —  Callendee,  John. 
1798. — quincy,  josiah. 

1 799.  —  Lowell,  John.* 
1800. — Hall,  Joseph. 
1801. — Paine,  Chaeles. 
1802. — Emerson,  William. 

1803.  —  Sullivan,  William. 

1804.  —  Danfoeth,  Thomas.^ 
1805. — Button,  Warren. 

1806.  —  Channing,  Francis  Dana.' 

1807.  —  Thacher,  Peter  Oxenbridge.'' 

1808.  —  Ritchie,  Andrew,  Jr.^ 

1809.  —  Tudor,  William. 

1810.  —  TowNSEND,  Alexander. 

1811.  —  Savage,  James.^ 

1812.  —  Pollard,  Benjamin.^ 

1813.  —  Livbemoee,  Edwaed  St.  Loe. 
1814. — Whitwell,  Benjamin. 

1815.  —  Shaw,  Lemuel. 

1816.  —  Sullivan,  George.^ 

1817.  —  Channing,  Edward  Tyrrell. 


iFederalist  to  an  extreme.     "Let  us  treat  with  Frenchmen,  only  at  the  point  of  our 
hayonets."    "Adams,  Law,  and  Liberty  "  is  his  rallying  cry. 

2  There  is  a  second  edition. 
8 Not  printed. 

«  On  February  26,  1811,  Peter  Thacher  took  the  name  of  Peter  Oxenbridge  Thacher. 
(List  of  persons  whose  names  have  been  changed  in  Massachusetts.    1780-1883.    p.  23.) 
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1818. — Gray,  Feancis  Galley. 
1819.  —  Dexter,  Feankijn. 
1820. — Lyman,  Theodore. 

1821.  —  LoRiNG,  Charles  Geeely." 

1822.  —  Gray,  John  Chipman." 

1823.  —  Curtis,  Charles  Pelham. 

1824.  —  Bassett,  Francis. 
'1825.  —  Speague,  Charles. 
•'1826.  quincy,  josiah. 

1827. — Mason,  "William  Powell. 

1828.  —  StJMNER,  Bradford. 

1829.  —  Austin,  James  Trecothick. 
^1830.  —  Everett,  Alexander  Hill. 
>^1831.  —  Palfrey,  John  Goeham. 

1832.  —  QuiNCY,  JosiAH,  Je. 

1833.  —  Peescott,  Edwaed  Goldsboeough. 

1834.  —  Fay,  Richard  Sullivan. 
1835. — HiLLARD,  Geoege  Stillman. 

1836.  —  Kinsman,  Heney'  Willis. 

1837.  —  Chapman,  Jonathan. 

1838.  —  WiNSLOW,  HuBBAED.     "The   means  of   tlie  per- 

petuity and  prosperity  of  our  Republic." 
"  1839.  —  Austin,  Ivees  James. 
'  1840.  —  Power,  Thomas. 
1841.  —  Cuetis,  Geoege  Ticknoe.      "The   true   uses   of 
American  revolutionary  history." 
/1842. — Mann,  Horace. 
k1843. — Adams,  Charles  Feancis. 


5  There  is  a  second  edition. 

8  Ttie  first  oration  under  the  new  city  charter. 
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-'1844.  —  Chandlee,  Peleg  Whitman.      "The    morals   of 

freedom." 
'-'  1845.  —  SuMNEE,    Chaeles.'      "  The     true    grandeur    of 
nations."       ■'j}  i.} 
1846. — Webstee,  Fletchee. 

•''l847.  —  Caet,  Thomas  Geeaves. 

"'1848.  —  Giles,  Joel.     "Practical  liberty." 

V 1849.  —  Geeenough,    William   Whitwell.     "The    con- 
quering republic." 

-1850. — Whipple,  Edwin  Peect.'     "  Washington  and  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution." 

^^1851. — RossELL,  Chaeles  Theodoke. 

1852.  —  King,  Thomas  Staee." 

1853.  —  BiGELow,  Timothy.!" 

1854.  —  Stone,  Andeew  Leete." 
1855. — Miner,  Alonzo  Ames. 

1856. — Paeker,  Edwaed  Geiffin.     "The  lesson  of  '76 

to  the  men  of  '56." 
1857.  —  Alger,   William   Rodnseville."      "The   genius' 

and  posture  of  America." 
"1858. — Holmes,  John  Somees. 


'This  was  one  of  the  longest  (96  pp.)  as  well  as  the  best  known  of  all  these  orations. 
It  passed  through  three  editions  in  Boston  and  one  in  London,  and  was  answered  in  a 
pamphlet  (Remarks  upon  an  oration  delivered  by  Charles  Sumner  .  .  .,  July  4th,  1845, 
By  a  citizen  of  Boston) . 

«  There  is  a  second  edition.    (Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields.    1850.    49  pp.    12".) 

^Not  printed. 

10  This,  and  a  number  of  the  succeeding  orations,  contain  the  speeches,  toasts,  etc.,  at 
the  dinner  customarily  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  this  occasion, 

u  There  is  a  second  edition, 

12  As  many  as  four  editions  were  printed  in  1857,  (Boston :  Office  Boston  Daily  Bee. 
60  pp.)  Not  until  Nov,  17, 1864,  was  Mr,  Alger  asked  by  the  Common  Council  to  furnish  a 
copy  for  the  press.  He  granted  the  request,  and  the  first  official  edition  (J,  E,  Farwell 
&  Co.,  printers.  1864.  53  pp.)  was  then  printed.  It  lacks  the  Interesting  preface  and  appen- 
dix of  the  contemporary  editions. 
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V  1859.  —  Sumner,  George." 
1860.  —  Everett,  Edward. 

V 1 8  6 1 .  —  Parsons  ,  Theophilus  . 
,  1862.  —  Curtis,  George  Ticknor. 
kl863. — Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell." 
.1864.  —  Russell,  Thomas. 

^1865.  —  Manning,  Jacob    Merrill.     "Peace   under   lib- 
erty." 
^1866.  —  LoTHROP,  Samuel  Kirkland. 
.1867.  —  Hepworth,  George  Hughes. 
.1868. — Eliot,  Samuel.     "The  function  of  a  city." 
kl869. — Morton,  Ellis  "Wesley. 
vl870.  —  Everett,  William. 
>  1871.  —  Sargent,  Horace  Binney. 

V  1872. — Adams,  Charles  Francis,  Jr. 
/1873. — Ware,  John  Fothergill  Waterhouse. 

1874.  —  Frothingham,  Richard. 

V  1875.  —  Clarke,  James  Freeman. 

i  1876. — Wintheop,  Robert  Charles." 
^1877.  —  Warren,  William  Wirt. 
''1878.  —  Healy,  Joseph. 
t  1879.  —  Lodge,  Henry  Cabot. 
..1880.  —  Smith,  Robert  Dickson.^' 


^3  There  is  another  edition.  (Boston;  Rockwell  &  Churchill,  city  printers,  1882.  46  pp.) 
It  omits  the  Dinner  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Correspondence,  and  Events  of  the  celebration. 

"There  is  an  edition  of  twelve  copies.  (J.  E.  Farwell  &  Co.,  printers,  1863.  (7), 
71  pp.)  It  is  **  the  first  draft  of  the  author's  address,  turned  into  larger,  legible  type,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  rendering  easier  its  public  delivery."  It  was  done  by  "  the  liberality  of  the 
City  Committee,"  and  is,  typographically,  the  handsomest  of  these  orations.  The  regular 
edition  is  in  60  pp.,  octavo  size. 

^o  There  is  a  large-paper  edition  of  fifty  copies  printed  from  this  type,  and  also  an 
edition  —  Boston :  press  of  John  Wilson  &  Son,  1876.    65  pp.    8». 

^"^On  Samuel  Adams,  a  statue  of  whom,  by  Miss  Anne  Whitney,  had  just  been  com- 
pleted for  the  city.    A  photograph  of  the  statue  is  added. 
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'1881. — Warren,  George  Washington.      "Our  republic 

—  liberty  and  equality  founded  in  law." 
■^1882.  —  Long,  John  Davis. 

vl883.  —  Caepentee,  Henry  Beenard.     "American   char- 
acter and  influence." 
"^  1884.  —  Shepaed,  Haevet  Newton. 
<^188o.  —  Gaegan,  Thomas  John. 
*1886. — Williams,  George  Febdeeick. 
1887.  —  Fitzgeeald,  John  Edwaed. 
^1888. — DiLLAWAY,  William  Edwaed  Lovell. 
''1889.  —  SwiET,  John  Lindsay."      ["The  American  citi- 
zen;"] 

^^  ContaiDS  a  list  of  Boston  Fourth  of  July  orations,  from  1783  to  1889,  inclusive. 
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